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Twin Rim Drilling Machine for 
Bicycles. 





This machine was designed by the 
Rudolphi & Krummel Machine Works 
of 100 North Clinton street, Chicago, 
for drilling and counterboring the 
nipple or spoke holes of bicycle-wheel 
rims. The rim is firmly beld on an ex- 
panding chuck which sup- 
ports it at 12 points. The 
jaws of the chuck are per- 
ated by means of a center 
disk and connecting links 
swung on their inner ends 
from studs which can be 
quickly adjusted in slots 
provided for them in the 
centér disk, to suit rims of 
different diameters. The 
chuck, with the index plate 
in the back, can be raised 
by means of a hand wheel 
and screw. The index plate 
is worked by depressing the 
treadle, the disk being 
locked firmly while the 
drilling is beingdone. Any 
desired number of boles can 
be drilled by simply chang- 
ing the index plates. The 
drill spindles are adjustable 
in all directions to accommo- 
date any kind of wheel. 
Shoulder drills are used on 
this machine, which saves 
time and turns out accurate 
work. As the nipples rest 
perfectly in their seats the 
full strength of the spokes 
is utilized. The machine 
wiil take in wheels 24 to 
32 inches in diameter. 


———— — 


Load for Ball Bearings. 





In opening a topical dis- 
cussion before the Engi- 
neers’ Club of Philadelphia, 
Wilfred Lewis explained 
that the question was in- 
tended to cover roller bear- 
ings as well as ball bearings, 
and that in view of the large 
and increasing demand for 
these bearings, it was re- 
markable how little definite 
information could be ob- 
tained concerning them. 
Some time ago he wrote to 
a prominent manufacturer 
of ball bearings for such 
data as could be given in 
regard to the carrying ca- 

ity of hardened steel 
alls between plates of the 
same material, and in reply 
he was informed that almost 
nothiug was positively 
known. Some crude ex- 
periments had been made upon 2-inch 
balls, which showed them to have an 
ultimate strength of 2000 pounds, and a 
safe working limit of 400 pounds, but for 
car journals, in which the motion was 
continuous and rapid, 200 pounds per 
ball was recommended as preferable. 
Whether a 4-inch ball would carry 
twice as much or four times as much as 
a 4-inch ball, could not be stated, but 
the impression seemed to be that, over 
a given extent of surface, more load 
could be carried on small balls than on 
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large ones. The effect of hardening 
was believed to increase tenfold the 
carrying capacity of a ball bearing. 

In regard to roller bearings, but one 
formula is known to be in common use. 
This makes the load carried by any 
given roll proportional to the square 


root of its diameter, and the general | 
adoption of this formula may be cred- | 


ited to the authority of the late C. 
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RIM DRILLING MACHINE FOR BICYCLES. 


Shaler Smith, while the investigation 

upon which it is based is said to be due 

to Professor Grashof. 
I 


The largest cash deal in real estate 
in New York of which there is any 
record was the sale of the siteof St. 
Luke’s Hospital, comprising a single 
square, 200 x 400 feet, on Fifth avenue 
above Fifty-fourth street, for $2,400,- 
000. The price 50 years ago was 
$50,000. 


F 
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Granite City. 





At the invitation of F.G. & W. F. 
Niedringhaus, about 100 gentlemen, 
representing the commercial interests of 
St. Louis, visited Granite City, Iil., the 
new city established by the Niedring- 
| haus Bros., on Saturday, the 27th 
| ult. The occasion of the visit was the 
opening of the new Union 
Depot and the breaking of 
ground for the new factor- 
ies of the St. Louis Stamp- 
ing Co. A special train was 
provided which conveyed 
the party to the ground, 
where they were shown 
over the city by F. G. Nied- 
ringhaus, after which they 
were invited to partake of 
a collation tendered. Ad- 
dresses were made by lead- 
ing citizens of St. Louis, 
who wished the new city 
every prosperity, and one 
and all took occasion to 
congratulate F. G. Nied- 
ringhaus, president of the 
St. Louis Stamping Compa- 
ny, upon the change which 
had been wrought in a place 
which a few months since 
contained nothing but trees 
and underbrush, but which 
to-day is a beautifully laid 
out tract. The city will con- 
tain the works of the St. 
Louis Stamping Company, 
comprising an open-hearth 
steel furnace, a rolling mill 
and stamping works, which 
will employ between 1200 
and 1500 people. In addi- 
tion to this plant will be 
the machine shops of the St. 
Louis Chicago & St. Paul 
Railroad, the Goltra Steel 
Company, whose plant will 
occupy 5 acres, with a daily 
output of from 75 to 100 
tons of steel, and a car 
spring and car coupler 
works will also be built. 
Granite City will contain an 
extensive and modern gas 
works, electric light works, 
a large and modern hotel, 
public schools and many 
residences, a number of 
which are already finished. 
Granite City is located in 
Illinois on the east side of 
the Mississippi River, about 
2 miles from the city of St. 
Louis. Nineteen railroads 
give access to the East, as- 
suring cheap freight, rapid 
transit and no _ bridge 
charges. The city is also 
surrounded with a _ belt 
line, which connects it with 

every railroad centering in St. Louis, 27 
in number, thus giving it all the rail- 
road advantages enjoyed by St. Louis 
itself. There are also 3 miles of 
river front, securing access to river nav- 
igation and at the same time river rates 
on freight. A free public library will 
be built. 

The coal fields adjoining this city 
supplied 4,000,000 tons of coal during 
the year 1892. We are informed that 
a saving of from $8 to $10 per car is 

, made on coal delivered in Granite City. 
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When this is taken into consideration, 
and the railroad facilities are borne in 
mind, it is easily understood why the 
St. Louis Stamping Company and others 
have decided to move their plants to 
this point. 

There are a number of manufacturing 
concerns who are at present negotiating 
for ground on which to erect their 
plants, but the negotiations have not as 
yet reached a point where their names 
can be published. 

- LL 


Employees as Stockholders. 


President Fish of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company has just issued, at 
Chicago, the following circular to the 
officers and employees of his road. It 
puts in practical shape a plan that has 
been for years talked about and has re- 
ceived considerable publicity : 

An expression on the part of many of 
the company’s officers and employees of 
a desire to invest their savings in the 
stock of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company having reached the Board of 
Directors, they have thought that con- 
siderable saving in every department of 
the service could be effected by such a 
community of interest, and have author- 
ized me to make to each of you the fol- 
lowing offer, viz.: 

While the company have no stock for 
sale, they will assist any of their officers 
or employees to buy one share at a time 
at the fair market price, to be fixed when 
application is made, purchaser to pay 
for his shares in sums of $5 or multiples 
thereof. Payments may be made to the 
treasurer, the local treasurer in New Or- 
leans, the paymaster or the assistant 
paymaster. On the amounts so paid 
interest will be credited at the rate of 
4 per cent. per annum, and when the 
sum at the credit of any purchaser 
amounts to the price at which the stock 
was bought, he shall receive a certifi- 
cate for his share of stock, and can then, 
if he wishes, begin the purchase of an 
other share. The certificate of stock is 
transferable on the company’s books, 
and entitles the owner to such divi- 
dends as may be declared by the Board 
of Directors, and to a vote in their elec- 
tion. 

Any cfticer or employee making pay- 
ments on this plan can have his money 
returned to him, with interest, on ap- 
plication, through the proper channels, 
to the head of the department in which 
he is employed. 

Should a purchaser make no further 
payments during 12 consecutive months 
interest shall then cease to accrue on 
his payments, and the sum at his credit 
will be returned to him with the ac- 
crued interest on application. 

In case a purchaser leaves the service 
of the company from any cause he must 
then either pay in full for his share and 
receive a certificate therefor or take his 
money with the interest accrued to the 
date of his leaving the service. 

The foregoing does not preclude the 
purchase of a large number of shares of 
stock for cash. 

Any employee desiring to so purchase 
should apply to either of the representa- 
tives of the treasury department named 
above, or to his immediate superior 
officer. 

I sincerely trust that this offer will be 
accepted in the spirit in which it is 
made, and will be generally availed of 
for our mutual benefit. 

——$————— tre 

The assessed valuation of Detroit is 
nearly $15,000,000 larger than it was 
last year. 
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WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 


Pennsylvania’s Mining Exhibit, 





Pennsylvania’s pavilion in the Mining 
Building is just in front of the north 
entrance east of the main aisle. Step- 
ping into the pavilion the visitor passes 
between neatly finished glass cases con- 
taining 300 bottles filled with petroleum 
and petroleum products. In front of 
these cases stands a huge relief map of 
the State, 7 x 14 feet, showing the lo- 
cation of all coal and iron mines, oil 
and gas fields, blast furnaces, pipe lines 
and railroads. The most attractive 
feature in the exhibit is a complete 
working model of a coal mine and 
breaker. The model occupies a space 
24x 8 feet. Nine engines are shown with 
the work they do from the time the 
coal is hauled up the inclines, dumped 
into screens, where it is assorted into 
sizes and loaded into railroad cars, 
while the mine cars return by gravity 
for fresh loads, 

Beside the model stands a little pa- 
vilion constructed to show the possi- 
bilities of slate. Every use to which 
slate can be put—for roofing, school 
slates, and so on—’s shown. At the 
west side stand 16 truncated pyramids, 
disposed in rectangular form, showing 
all the varieties of anthracite found in 
the anthracite region and also all the 
commercial sizes. Analyses of the dif- 
ferent varieties are exhibited. At the 
corners of the rectangle are glass cases 
2 feet square and 8 feet high displaying 
the varieties of bituminous coal. A 
colored drawing is shown, illustrating 
the manufacture of zinc oxide and 
spiegeleisen. Another case contains 
samples of the 30 varieties of fire clay 
found in the State, crude and burnt, 
and the bricks made from it. 

Next to it are cases showing the va- 
rieties of tile clays, crude, floated, 
ground, unburnt, burnt, glazed and un- 
glazed. There are also samples of the 78 
varieties of building stone in the State, 
finished and unfinished, shown at the 
north end of the pavilion. Then there 
are samples of the glass sands of the 
State, the different mixtures used for 
the various kinds of glass and speci- 
mens of the finished product. Soap- 
stone, nickel, manganese, iron ore and 
various stages in the manufacture of 
iron with charcoal, anthracite and bi- 
tuminous coal are to be seen. 

Near the model of the mine and 
breaker stands a primitive furnace, such 
as was used in the beginning of the iron 
industry. Grouped about it are the 
various tools used in mining. Upon 
the south and east walls are photo- 
graphs, charts and maps of geological 
and mineralogical surveys, relief maps 
and the like. In the center of the 
Mines Building not far distant stands 
what the Pennsylvanians call an anthra- 
cite ‘‘ needle.” It is a shaft of anthra- 
cite showing a vertical section through 
a 54-foot vein in Schuykill County, with 
the coal, slate seams, &c., in their 
proper place. 


A California Midwinter Fair, 


Californians in attendance at the 
World’s Fair have conceived the idea of 
holding a fair on the Pacific Coast next 
winter as a sequel to the Chicago fair. 
Having secured the necessary financial 
backing by correspondence with their 
home institutions, they have gone so far 
as to specifically announce that an ex- 
position will be given in Golden Gate 
Park, in San Francisco, which, opening 
on December 25 of this year, will be 
continued during a period of 25 weeks 
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following. In the 25 vacant acres in 
Golden Gate Park four great buildings 
will be erected, and to these all the 
principal foreign exhibitors now having 
space in the World’s Fair buildings at 
Jackson Park will be asked to exhibit 
their wares before Californians and 
visitors from the East and West. 

From National Commissioner M. H. 
De Young of California came the orig- 
inal plan of the projected midwinter 
commercial World’s Fair. The vast ex- 
tent of the exhibits now at Jackson 
Park made the plan of putting them 
into smaller space seem scarcely feasi- 
ble. But the business interests repre- 
sented by the exhibitors and the small 
cost of transportation of those exbibits 
to California after the close of the 
World’s Fair here made the matter ap- 
pear in a more practical light. Then 
came in the consideration of Califor- 
nia’s glorious climate, a climate where 
autumnal sunshine fades into the quick- 
ening glow of springtime without a day 
of snow or an hour ot winter. Many 
exhibitors who had gone to enormous 
expense in making their short-time dis- 
play at Jackson Park hailed with de- 
light a chance to visit the great West, 
to them almost commercially unknown, 
and be afforded a chance to show their 
wares an? perhaps enter into commer- 
cial relations with States that they only 
knew from the pictures in illustrated 
geographies. During these little in- 
formal chats Commissioner De Young 
chanced to lay his plans before R. Cor- 
nely of the German commission and 
formerly director-general of the Bremen 
Exposition. Mr. Cornely hailed the 
plan as a great and glorious one. He 
immediately enlisted, and within a 
score of days following he had secured 
the verbal promise of over 2000 exhib- 
itors in the German, Italian, Swiss, 
French and Austrian sections to send the 
best they had in the showcase to Cali- 
fornia’s Commercial World’s Fair im- 
mediately after the gates at Jackson 
Park shall close. 


The Award System Modified, 


John Boyd Thacher, chairman of the 
Committee on Awards, has, it seems, at 
last yielded to the pressure brought to 
bear upon him by foreign and American 
exhibitors and modificd his interpreta- 
tion of the rules ‘governing the awards. 
On Tuesday of last week he addressed a 
letter to the foreign commissioners in 
which he intimated, it is said, that 
more than one examiner might be ap- 
pointed in case a desire to that effect 
were expressed by the commissioners, 
The communication was addressed to 
Camille Krantz, the French Commis- 
sioner General, who laid it before a meet- 
ing of foreign commissioners the same 
day. The letter was regarded as being 
conciliatory, but was not sutliciently 
clear to satisfythe members, and accord- 
ingly Mr. Thacher’s assistant, ex-Gov- 
ernor Hoyt, attended the session to 
elucidate the meaning of his chiet’s let- 
ter. After much questioning Mr. Hoyt 
made the statement that two or more 
examiners could be named to pass upon 
an individual exhibit instead of a single 
expert judge. This interpretation of 
the letter was regarded generally as 
being satisfactory, but to be certain of 
their ground the commissioners wanted 
a written statement from Mr. Thacher. 
They also complied with a previously 
expressed wish of his that a commit- 
tee be appointed to meet him and listen 
to his propositions. There were 30 com- 
missioners in attendance, and from their 
number they appointed a committee of 
five, as follows: James Dredge of Great 
Britain, Adolf Wermuth of Germany, 
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Anton von Palitschek-Palmforst of | 
Austria, J. J. Grinlinton of Ceylon, and | 
Manuel Lemus of Guatemala. 

On Wednesday Mr. Thacher himself | 
went before the Special Committee of | 
Foreign Commissioners and told its | 
members they could have juries to pass 
upon their exhibits. He made this 
statement so clear that there was no 
misunderstanding his meaning. This 
was, of course, very gratifying to the 
commissioners. But Mr. Thacher did 
not entirely yield another point for 
which they have contended, and that is 
that the Departmental Committee shall 
have the exhibit written up by the per- 
son or persons whom they should desig- 
nate. At this time, however, it devel- 
oped that somebody had acted without 
authority in withdrawing the British 
exhibits from competition for awards. 
The secretary of the British commission 
advised the Foreign Affairs Department 
that the withdrawal was not approved 
by the commission. 

On Thursday Vice-Chairman King of 
the Executive Committee on Awards 
issued to Arthur Leffler, the secretary 
of the Foreign Commissioners’ Associa- 
tion, an authoritative statement of the 
attitude of the Bureau of Awards, in 
which it is denied that a one-judge sys- 
tem is to beadheredto. Nothing could 
be plainer or more conciliatory than the 
language in which this communication 
was couched, and it helped strongly to 
clear up all points of difference. Oa Fri- 
day the foreign commissioners met and | 
addressed a letter to Director-General 
Davis saying that they would consent to 
Mr. Thacher’s compromise if he gave as- 
surances that it would be carried out. 
The foreign delegates seemed to fear that 
Mr. Thacher would go back to the one- 
judge plan after they had restored their 
exhibits to competition. The commis- 
sioners still insist that the juries shall 
apportion the work among themselves 
instead of receiving instructions from 
Mr. Thacher. While they object to 
that feature of the plan it is probable 
that the representatives from Sweden, 
Norway, Japan, Italy, and perhaps sev- 
eral other nations, will come in for com- 
petition rather than have any further 
digcussion with Mr. Thacher. They 
have secured the jury system, and if 
that is the only concession they can get, 
they will accept it under protest. Thus, 
what might have proved a very disagree- 
able episode in an international fair hes 
very probably been so well settled that 
it will no longer vex officials and ex- 
hibitors. 


The Sunday Question, 


Affairs are getting entangled now 
with regard to Sunday opening. Every 
department of the fair was thrown open 
on the last Sunday in May. The ma- 
chinery was not in operation, but in 
every other respect the display was the 
same as through the week, although 
here and there exhibits were covered by 
owners who were not in favor of Sun- 
day opening. The day was pleasant 
and the attendance was large, but not 
up to the extravagant figures that bad 
been widely estimated by the enthusi- 
astic advocates of an open Sunday. The 
attendance on Decoration Day, two days 
afterward, far surpassed it. 

Litigation on this question is now 
proceeding. On Monday of last week 
the exposition directors were tempo- 
rarily enjoined from closing the fair on 
Sunday by Judge Stein of one of the 
State courts, in the suit of Charles W. 
Clingman against the World’s Colum- | 
bian Exposition to enjoin them from | 
Sunday closing. The questions at issue | 
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quite a lengthy one, but which rests 


| Park was given to the people fo~ public 


uses only and that no power existed to 
debar them from using it on any day of 
the week. The logic of the decision 
seems to be in favor of the free admis- 
sion of the public also, but tbat point 
was not pressed. The preliminary in- 
junction expires on the 8th inst. and is 
then expected to be made perpetual by 
the Sunday openers. On the following 
Wednesday, however, Judges Wood, 
Jenkins and Grosscup, sitting as the 
United States Circuit Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois, took up 
the hearing of the chancery suic of the 
United States vs. the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition Company, to enforce 
the Sunday-closing clause adopted by 
Congress. The whole question of the 
rights of the parties, the condition of 
the contracts, and the powers of the 
company to make and enforce a Sunday 
opening rule was discussed by counsel, 
the hearing occupying several days. 
Another suit to enforce Sunday closing 
has also been brought by Wanamaker & 
Brown of Philadelphia and P. W. 
Pratt of Massachusetts, stockholders in 
the Exposition Company, who claim 
that their stock will be injured by the 
adoption of the measures necessary to 
satisfy the Government in case the ex- 
position 1s regularly opened on Sunday. 


The Sewage Cleansing Works, 


From no odor would the large white 
building in the southeast corner of the 
grounds be discovered as the sewage 
cleansing works. It is marked 1K on the 
maps, and is well worth a visit by all in- 
terested in sanitary matters. The sys- 
tem of sewers and the works were 
placed by W. S. MacHarg, one of Chi- 
cago’s engineers, who is engineer of the 
water supply, sewerage and fire protec- 
tion of the exposition. Conveniently 
located to the different buildings are 
26 large pits into which the sewage 
from the adjacent buildings runs. Con- 
necting these pits with the branch 
sewers are 52 ejectors, which work auto- 
matically by compressed air, emptying 
the contents of the pit through the 


| under the charge of Allen Hazen, a 
mainly on the ground that Jackson | 


chemist from the experimental station 
of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health at Lawrence, Mass., who has 
been detailed for this important work 
out of courtesy from the Bay State to 
the World’s Fair, through the influence 
of Engineer MacHarg. The attendance 
at present sends about 1,000,000 gal- 
lons of sewage to the works every day, 
and the capacity is 6,000,000 gallons. 
The increased attendance on Decoration 
Day sent 299,000 gallons extra sewage 
to the works. At the present rate of 
attendance about 4150 tons of sewage 
are handled daily and the solid matter 
after being pressed weighs but 3 tons. 
The crude oil, used for various purposes 
about the grounds, is brought from 
Lima, Ohio, by a pipe line. For burn- 
ing the sludge from the works and the 
garbarge made inside of the gates about 
500 gallons of crude oil are consumed 
daily. 

In addition to cleansing this sewage, 
Mr. Hazen is compiling some other sta- 
tistical information in reference to the 
work. The principal visitors to call on 
Mr. Hazen have been sanitary engineers, 
and doubtless with the Mecca of the 
United States being located at Chicago 
this year, his interesting charge and the 
genial courtesy of both himself and his 
assistant will bring him many other vis- 
itors. 

We recently saw at the New York 
office of Henry R. Worthington a set of 
13 pictures, showing exterior and in- 
terior views of the Worthington Hy- 
draulic Works at Brooklyn and Eitiza- 
bethport. These pictures are bromide 
enlargements, 30 x 40 inches, from 
original plates 11 x 14 inches, made by 
Geo. P. Hall & Son of New York, and 


| are to be used in connection with the 


branches into the main sewer running | 


to the cleansing works. Compressed 
air for all purpcses on the grounds is 
secured from a central plant for com- 
pressing it in Machinery Hall. On 
reaching the works the air pressure 
raises the fluid about 50 feet through a 
36-inch pipe, where it overflows on a 
wire sieve which catches sticks and other 
insoluble matter. Passing through the 
sieve it falls to the bottom and through 
pipes it enters four purifying tanks, 
each Of a capacity of 250,000 gallons. 
In the pipes which carry it to these 
tanks a solution of alum is thoroughly 
mixed with it by mechanical means, 
and at another point a solution of lime 
is mixed in the same way. In three of 
the tanks alum and lime are used, but 


in the fourth copperas and lime give | 


apparently the same results. Slowly 
passing through these tanks the sludge 
settles at the bottom, and the clarified 
water made chemically pure passes off 
to Lake Michigan. By a careful sys- 
tem of measuring this outgoing water 
an increase in attendance at the 
fair is detected very quickly. The 
sludge which collects at the boctom of 
the tanks is pumped off and forced 


| through the filter by compressed air, 


the accumulation being pressed into 
cakes at a pressure of 110 pounds. These 


cakes are taken to a garbage furnaceand | 


burned, a jet of crude petroleum forced 
in with a blast of compressed air being 


were gone over in the opinion, which is | the only fuel used. The works are 


Worthington exhibit at the fair. The 
subjects were so selected as to convey a 
good idea of the magnitude of the 
works, and to givea clear conception of 
the detail arrangement of the several de- 
partments. From a photographic point 
of view the pictures are exceptionally 
fine. 
seinen ancien 

Progress in Shipbuilding. — Alto- 
gether the year 1893 will be a memor- 
able one forthe new navy. While the 
shipbuilding establishments, private 
and public, have probably not been any 
busier than last year, their work of 
previous years is brought more con- 
spicuously before the public by reason 
of the great number of vessels which 
have either reached the launching, trial 
or commission period. More prompt 
deliveries of material by the steel pro- 
ducing plants have also operated to ex- 
pedite work in ship construction dur- 
ing the present year. Briefly summed 
up, the year’s progress—not counting 
vessels on the ways—will show the 
‘*New York,” ‘* Detroit,” ** Mont- 
erey,” ‘‘ Marble Head,” ** Machias,”’ 
‘* Cestine,” ‘* Bancroft,” ‘‘ Cincinnati ” 
and ‘* Raleigh,’’ which have been tried, 


| and al! will be in commission except 
| probably the two last named; the 


launching of the battle shi **In- 
diana,” ‘‘ Massachusetts” and ‘ Ore- 
gon,” ‘“‘Ammen’”’ ram, protected cruis- 
ers ‘‘Columbia” and ‘‘ Minneapolis ” 
and torpedo boat ‘ Ericsson.” 

— 








St. Louis has hopes of the develop- 
ment of asupply of natural gas. An 
artesian well drilled at Vandeventer 
avenue and Manchester road, about 600 
feet deep, has given some indications 
of its being a gas well, and is being 
watched with much interest as its bor- 
ing proceeds to a greater depth. 
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The Evolution of the Tuyere Stock. 





BY FRED. W. GORDON, PHILADELPHIA, 





The writer believes himself to be the 
first who followed up the plan of con- 
ducting the blast from the bustle pipe 
to the tuyere through an inclined pipe. 
Asearly as 1869 the first illustration 
was introduced. This had a pair of eye 
bolts revolving around trunnions, the 
center line of which passed through the 
center of a segment of a cylinder, which 
formed the joint around which the blow 
pipe revolved. In this way the blow 
pipe could be withdrawn from the 





Fig. 1.—Design of 1869. 





Fig. 3.—Design of 1876. 


tuyere at will and propped up so as to 
be completely out of the way while 
the tuyere was being changed. It, how- 
ever, did not present the facility of 
being changed sidewise to accommo- 
date the position of the tuyeres, and if 
they were not in line with each other 
the blow pipe or horizontal portion had 
to be set at an angle. In those days, 
however, metallic joints against the 
tuyeres were unknown, or, at least, 
John Player’s invention had not been 
introduced in this country. As that, 
however, only employed the fast joint 
at the butt of the tuyere without fast- 
ening the tuyere, the tuyere itself might 
be accommodated to the circumstances. 

In 1874 the revolving blow pipe was 
introduced at the Etna Iron Works, 
from the writer’s plans. It was, as 
shown in Fig. 2, suspended in an in- 
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clined form from the ring that revolved 
upon a number of balls running in an 
annular groove. This tuyere stock can 
be accommodated slightly to the po- 
sition of the tuyere by lengthening or 
shortening the hanging bolts, the upper 
ball maintaining the joint. The lower 
ball joint then permitted a connection 
with the tuyere, in which case, when 
the tuyere had to be removed, the 
tuyere stock could be revolved around 
out of the way by simply loosening the 
hanging bolt in front, the others relax- 
ing themselves, as the weight was all 
held by the front one. 

Following this came the tuyere stock 
of 1876, which was first introduced at 
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BLAST FURNACE TUYERE STOCKS. 


the Dunbar Furnace. All these were 
made by the then firm of Lambert & 
Gordon, Ironton, Ohio, of which the 
writer was managing partner. This 
tuyere stock was similar to that of 1869, 
except that it had a ball joint instead 
of a cylindrical one, thus permitting 
adjustment sidewise as well as up and 
down, and it had a spring connection 
to the furnace bosh, furnishing adjust- 
ment for expansion and contraction, 
and permitting the use of metallic 
joints. The weight of this stock, when 
sometimes made quite long, was an ob- 
jection to its use, and it was followed 
by the arrangement shown in Fig. 4, in 
which the trunnions are secured in a 
positive position from the fixed upper 
portion of the stock, and within which 
the lower portion revolves concentric 
with the upper joint. The tightness 
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of the joint is made by keys driven in 
below the trunnions. The horizontal 
portion is arranged with ball joints at 
each end. 

In 1885 the next tuyere stock was 
brought out. The mast of the little 
crane carrying the lower portion is so 
located that the center line of its axis 
being prolonged, it passes through the 
center of the ball, forming the joint; 
the spring bolt, from which the lower 
half is hung, should be so attached that 
the center of gravity of the blow pipe 
is in line with it when the pipe assumes 
its natural inclination. Thus it was 
readily managed. The pipe is swung 
around out of the way and swung back 








Fig. 2.—Design of 1874. 


Fig. 4.——Design of 1881. 


again with comparatively little effort. 
The heavy spring in the spring back, 
located in the jib of the crane, furnishes 
the necessary elastic element of expan- 
sion and contraction, keeping the upper 
and lower joints, as well as the joints 
at the tuyere, tight under all changes of 
temperature, and even providing for 
vast changes in the length of the hot- 
blast mains. 

Lately the Philadelphia Engineering 
Works of Philadelphis have devised 
the blow pipe, Fig. 6, known as the 
1893 model. This has some of the 
features of the blow pipe of 1881—that 
is, the trunnions are situated as they were 
in that pipe, but the bearings for these 
trunnions are not fixed, but swung from 
two spring bolts, which are carried by 
a carriage, playing upon a horizontal 
bar. Thus the features necessary for 
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varying temperatures are provided, 
while tke stock can be revolved around 
these trunnions and the whole pushed 
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great promptness. In these days of 
large makes quick manipulation is im 
portant and the introduction of a tuyere 


Fig. 5.—Design of 1885. 





Fig. 6.—Design of 1893. 
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to one side. The tuyere or tuyere arch 
can be gotten at without the least 
inconvenience and the blow pipe re- 
turned to its place and adjusted with 


STOCKS, 


should be effected in not to exceed ten 
minutes. This can be done with good 
blow pipes and many jointed water 
connections. 
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The Grant Locomotive Works 


Embarrassed. 


A call has been issued for a meeting 
of the stockholders of the Grant Loco- 
motive Works, at Chicago, to devise 
means to tide over a temporary financial 
embarrassment which confronts the con- 
cern. The difficulty which the com- 


| pany are called upon to meet and over- 


come was brought about mainly through 
the recent strike of the machinists em- 
ployed at the works, but the financial 
stringency prevailing all over the coun- 


| try has also had something to do with 


the trouble. 


About one month ago the machinists 
employed by the company demanded 
an increase of wages and were refused. 
The men went out on strike, leaving an 
immense quantity of work unfinished, 
and, as a result, a large amount of work- 
ing capital of the concern tied up in 
material which was not marketable. 
The difficulty thus created was intensi- 
fied by the fact that the company were 
unable to obtain sufficient financial ac- 
commodation to tide them over the 
trouble. This was the condition of 
affairs when an attachment suit for a 
small amount was begun in the Circuit 
Court a few days ago by one of their 
creditors, an Eastern corporation. This 
suit was the first suggestion to the man- 
agement of a possible danger of a 
‘‘run”’ on the company by their cred- 
itors, and it is to prepare for any such 
contingency that the meeting of stock- 


holders has been called. 


William H. Fenner, Jr., presidert of 
the Grant Locomotive Works, talked 
freely in respect to the matter to « re- 
porter. ‘‘ There is really no cause to 
worry in regard to this temporary em- 
barrassment,” said Mr. Fenner. ‘Of 
course, if our creditors were to press us 
very hard and refuse time it might make 
some trouble for us, but I don’t appre- 
hend anything of that kind. Our ma- 
chinists went out a few weeks ago, 
when we had a large and valuable con- 


| tract with the Chicago, Burlington & 


Quincy Railroad for a number of loco- 
motives. These engines were not quite 
finished, and we were therefore unable 


| to deliver them to the railroad com- 


pany. Thus our money was practically 
tied up in an immense amount of unfin- 
ished work, which we were unable to 
push to completion so as to get our 
money back. We could not get the en- 
gines out in time to release the money 
invested in them.” 

‘*Ts the entire amount of your capital 


| invested in the works you are carrying 





on ?” 

‘*Our entire working capital is in- 
vested in the plant and the execution 
of our contracts. But I want to im- 


| press on the public the fact that there 


is enough stock and material in the 
shops to pay all our indebtedness and 
leave a large surplus to our credit.” 

‘* How do the stockholders hope to 
surmount the present difficulty?” 

‘*T cannot tell what they will do in 
advance. Whether they will decide to 
borrow or find other means of raising 
what is required I do not know. I may 
say in this connection, however, that we 
are getting new men every day to take 
the place of the strikers, and we expect 
to be able to deliver at once those goods 
which have been lying on our hands, 
and thus realize all the money we want. 
So far as the company are concerned, 
they have the means to pay every dollar 
of their liabilities, and the only danger 
that could possibly arise would be im- 
patience on the part of the creditors.” 
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Late last fall the Adams Mining Com- 
pany began exploration work in the 
southwest corner of township 58, range 
17, on the Mesaba range, 45 miles north 
of and 17 miles west of Duluth. Al- 
though only about eight months have 
passed the Adams is conceded by Mes- 
aba miners to have an immense body of 
ore, probably the largest by far of any 
on the new range. It is an ore body so 
situated that it will be, to al! appear- 
ances, very easily mined, though there 
have been as yet no efforts toward tak- 
ing out ore other than what is lifted in 
the ordinary course of test-pit sinking 
by winches. 

Ore has been found in an irregular | 
area of about 180 acres, the company 
owning section 31, 58,17. Sixty pits 
have been sunk into ore, and nearly 
a dozen more are now being put down 
in different parts of the property, which 
are expected to show ore. Of course a 
number of unsuccessful pits were put 
down before the area of the ore body 
became well defined. I judge that the 
average depth, in ore, of the 60 pits 
referred to is about 30 feet, though 
several are down 60 feet, and one has 
been pushed through 70 feet of blue ore 
without finding the bottom of the de- 
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lumbian Exposition assayed as follows: | 


Tron, Phos, Silica. Mane, Water. 
65.40) (031 1.61 0.88 4,28 
66.80 0.023 1.24 0.48 2.35 


The mine will be operated by the 
stripping proposition, and a contract 
has been made with a heavy Pittsburgh 
concern, Drake, Stratton & Co , for the 
taking off of 200,000 yards of surface 
this year, while a similar contract is ex- 
pected to be let next spring. 

The mine is located on the slopes of 
a hill, and on the face of this hill the 
ore body has a surface, sand and clay, 
of about 9 feet. As the hill rises the 
surface deepens, till at the summit 
there is nearly 50 feet of clay, sand, 
gravel and ocher overlaying the ore. 
On the rear of the hill the surface dimin- 
ishes again. The stripping will be 
done on each side of the hill till the 
surface approaches 30 feet in thickness, 
when the ore under the deeper surface 
will be reached by levels and cut out by 
gravity. 

The Adams Mining Company, who 
are stocked for $1,000,000, 90,000 $10 
shares having been issued, hold a lease 
to the above described property from a 
syndicate of lumbermen—E. M. Fowler 
of Chicago, 8. J. Murphy and T. E. 
Dorr of Saginaw, and Elisha Flynn and 
Geo. O. Robinson of Detroit — who 
bought the land for pine. The stock 
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Artistic Wrought Iron.--I. 





Probably no material, wood not ex- 
cepted, is adaptable to such a wide 
range of application or can be wrought 
into so many and varied forms of use- 
fulness and beauty as that dominating 
substance of the age—iron. Iron en- 
ters into almost every branch of con- 
structive effort, from mighty bridges 
and monstrous ocean steamships down 
the whole scale of manufacture to the 
humble needle of every day use. But 
little thought has, however, been given 
—at any ratein modern times—to the ar- 
tistic capabilities of this great medium, 
which are, nevertheless, really wider 


| and more important than they are pop- 


ularly known to be. 
Old Iron Work, 


Decorative iron work was practiced 
among the ancients. It received great 
attention in the Middle Ages, and even 
down toward the end of the last cent- 
ury. In the period of its greatest pros- 
perity, thatis to say, from the thirteenth 
to the seventeenth centuries, includ- 
ing the great era of the Renais- 
sance, or new birth of art in Europe, 
work in wrought iron was an art pro- 
fessed and practiced by artist-workmen, 





Fig. 1.— Wrought-Iron Ealcony, New York State Building, Columbian Exposition.—John Williams, New York. 


posit. Indeed, no test pit has so far | 


reached the foot of the ore body. The 
ore of this property is a remarkably uni- 
form deposit of a bluish granular ore, 
having the characteristic hematite 
streak, and is nearly all of a Bessemer 
grade. It is of unusual density for 
Mesaba ores and runs about 9 or 10 
cubic feet to the ton. The owners of 
the mine estimate that there is not far 
from 25,000,000 tons of ore in sight in 
the mine, and there is no apparent in- 
dication that these enormous figures 
are beyond a reasonable estimate of the 
truth. Developments must be much 


further pushed, however, before there | 


can be any reliable figures as to the 
quantity of ore actually in this mam- 
moth deposit. 

The following series of analyses, one 
taken at random from each of 16 pits, 
gives an idea of the quality and uni- 
formity of the ore body: 


Depth 
from 


surface 

of ore. Tron. Phos, Silica. 

1 foot : 61.41 0,042 a 

20 feet . - 58,21 0.081 8.82 
21 feet oun 6170 OAR 6.25 
35 teet . 5.55 0.055 7.07 
9% feet ais . 64,45 O44 3.18 
18 feet.. 61.12 1.037 ale 
12 feet .. 66.50 0.033 1.52 | 
17 feet. ... 64.30 0.053 3.47 
5 feet...... -..» 60.60 0.029 5.61 
17 feet. .. 64.40 0.040 3.18 
2% feet..... on seu SOumD 0.023 1.83 
15 feet..... . 64.05 0.028 2.59 | 
2U feet wae . 61.80 0 UB5 6.28 
14 feet... jan sep Oe 0.026 178 | 
20 feet... oho cen 0.084 3.65 
16 foot.. +see ae 0.040 9.32 


Samples sent by this mine to the Co- 
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in the company is almost entirely owned 
by P. L. Kimberley of Sharon, Pa., 
John T. Jones, formerly manager of 
Ludington Mine at lron Mountain, 
Mich., and D. T. Adams of Duluth. 
The Adams will not beashipper in 
1893 to any extent, but promises to get 
out a very large quantity of ore in 1894. 

The Duluth, Missabe & Northern 
Road was voted county aid to the 
amount of $250,000 by an almost 
unanimous vote. The road has ironed 
4 of the 24 miles of cut off to Duluth, 
and has begun the erection of the 
second story of its ore dock, which is to 
be nearly 1000 feet longer in shipping 
pocket length than any other dock in 
existence. The road and dock are ex- 
pected to be in shape for handling on 
July 1. 

The Lone Jack Mine in 17, 58, 17, 
has its inclines built, its skips in run- 
ning order, and is hoisting a little ore of 

| excellent quality. It is furthest ad- 
_ vanced of any mine in its vicinity. 

The Shaw Mine, underground, in the 
same locality, is about ready to raise 
ore. The Biwabic Company’s Minne- 
was Mine, a mile or two to the south, 
should be able to load ten cars a day, 
from a steam shovel on the ore body, 
by July 1. The Great Northern, Bes- 
semer, Commodore, and others near by, 
| are making developments. All these 
lie directly to the south and east of the 
Missabe Mountain, from which H. W. 
Oliver is under contract to mine 
200,000 tons this year, if he can get rail 
facilities, which is doubtful. 


men who made their craft the subject 
of earnest and loving study. Of the 
result of their labors enough has hap- 
pily survived to demonstrate what 
it is possible to accomplish in this line 
and to serve as a stimulant to the mod- 
ern artistic faculty. In the great Eu- 
ropean museums, and toa limited extent 
in those of the United States, are pre- 
served specimens of art work in iron 
which may inspire those who are unable 
to travel far a-field in order to study 
those examples of such work by masters 
in the art which still adorn many of the 
cities of the Old World. Books, too, 
are published which contain illustra- 
tions of the best iron work extant. So 
that for those who are striving toward 
the revival of this art there does exist 
enough material to help them largely in 
the accomplishment of this object. 


Modern Work in Wrought Iron, 


A revival of interest in the sybject 
has, we are glad to note, undoubtedly 
sprung up within the last few years. 
Much more attention is now being paid 
to the production of objects in wrought 
iron in several parts of Europe: In 
Belgium, France, Germany and En- 
gland an impetus has been given to this 





work, and the public taste is being 
educated to an appreciation of it which 
did not exist a few years ago ; and the 
recent annual exhibition of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York gave 
gratifying evidence that the United 
States is not falling behind in the pro- 
cession. Hammered wrought iron as a 
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means of decoration is now an estab- 
lished feature of architectural work in 
this country. 

The production of wrought-iron 
work, which is also work of art, ap- 
pears to be receiving serious attention, 
and signs are not wanting that crass 





appearance and satisfying to the culti- 
vated taste, as the walls of the exhibi- 
tion above referred to abundantly tes- 
tified. There were there displayed 
some really beautiful examples of ob- 
jects in hammered iron, designed and 
forged in the city of New York, which 
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Fig. 2.—Wrought-Iron Sereen.—Becker & Hammer, New York. 
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utilitarianism is no longer to monopo- 
lize all our production in iron, architect- | 
ural and domestic, as it has too long | 
been allowed to do. Beauty and effect 
are beginning to be carefully studied 
in this line of work, and it is found 
possible to make articles of utility 
which are at the same time pleasing in 


WROUGHT 


IRON. 


| may compare favorably with much of 


the antique work, and which give 
promise of yet better things in the fut 
ure. These included grilles, balconies, 
gates and other architectural objects, 
as well as such smaller articles of use 
and ornament as lamps, screens and 
irons, candelabra, and knockers, door 








plates, handles and other hardware, of 
thoroughly artistic spirit. The speci- 
mens were, it is true, somewhat limited 
in number and variety, but enough was 
manifest to demonstrate what can be 
done, and what is actually being done, 
by the few specialists who have as yet 
devoted themselves to this branch of 
handicraft in the United States, or more 
properly speaking, in the city of New 
York, for we believe we are correct in 
saying that all the exhibits were from 
New York City. 


Individual Element in Wrought 
Iron, 


Much of the beauty and charm of the 
old wrought metal fabrics is unques- 
tionably due to the personal element 
which prevails in them. The devotion 
paid by the craftsman to his work is 
patent. Formerly a great part of the 
best work was carried out by individual 
artisans laboring at home at their own 
little forges. Much thought and ef- 
fort of a patient, painstaking character 
were put by these men, mostly with but 
scant pecuniary reward, into the em- 
bodiment of their ideas in iron. And 
so we find they generally stamped an 
individuality into their work which was 
all theirown. We are told that many 
of the valued relics of medieval art in 
metal, which have come down to delight 
the modern eye and mind, represent the 
actual life labor of some devoted toiler, 
whose name has probably perished, al- 
though the work of his hands remains 
to serve as pattern and incentive to suc- 
cessive generations of artists who have 
become imbued with its spirit. 

Such conditions of labor have been, 
however, for the most part entirely 
changed in these latter days. The in- 
troduction of the huge modern work- 
shop with its complicated machinery 
and labor-saving devices has in a great 
measure eliminated the personal ele- 
ment from most industries. And with 
it has unfortunately gone a great part 
of the charm which envelops the handi- 
work of past centuries. Reproduction 
in infinite.sequence has taken the place 
of individuality. Machinery to-day 
turns objects out to pattern by the 
thousand and the million without the 
intervention of the human hand. 

In cast-iron work—although that, 
too, can be and is being made beauti- 
fulto agreater extent than has hitherto 
prevailed—this element of similarity 
militates agaiust the attainment of any 
really high degree of artistic excel- 
lence. But in wrought iron, on the 
other hand, the personal element is pre- 
dominant, and this constitutes its true 
charm and value. In this work we 
are, at any rate, not liable to meet the 
same pattern at each street corner. 
And then opportunity is given for 
much finer and more delicate work in 


( the details of an object than would 


usually be obtainab’e from a mold. 


Application to Modern Require- 
ments, 


In a word, wrought iron meets the 
artistic requirements of the present day 
to a more satisfactory extent than al- 
most any other medium. It therefore 
merits a more careful consideration in 
connection with the decoration of our 
dwellings and the articles of our daily 
use than it has hitherto received. This 
consideration it happily now obtains, and 
in many of the latest triumphsof archi- 
tectural ski!l which grace our cities the 
decorative workin wrought iron holds 
a prominent place. Witness the beau- 
tiful metal work in the shape of grilles, 
gates, screens, balconies or railings 
which adorn some of the most modern 
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churches, business, residential and hotel 
buildings of New York City. The | 
work is often costly, but the results | 
obtained are so satisfactory that people | 
are now more willing to pay for the 
labor it entails and the beautiful effects 
in decoration which wrought-iron work 
alone offers. All manner of design 
krown can be reached by the artisan in 
this style of work, and architects of the 
modern school have not been slow to 
avail themselves of its help. 

In the present articles it is proposed 
to give some idea of what has been and 
is now being done in the line of artistic 
wrought-iron work, more especially in 
the United States. A short sketch of 
the rise and progress of the craft will 
be offered, with some illustrations of 
the work of different periods. The vari- 
ous European styles will be touched | 
upon and examples presented. _Bring- 
ing the evolution of the wrought-iron 
art down to the present time, it is pur 
posed to give some account of its pres- 
ent condition in this country. In con- 
nection witb this subject will be given 
a number of illustrations of recent 
work done by American concerns, 
which, we believe, will be found to 
contain many of the best elements of 
artistic excellence, together with large 
promise for the future development of 
the art in this country ? 


Examples of American Work, 


Those appended to this article pre- 
sent some examples of recent decorative 
wrought-iron work produced in New 
York, and are favorable specimens of 
what is being done to establish its repu- 
tation. In Fig. 1 is shown a wrought 
iron balcony of Louis XIV style, made 
by John Williams, 544 West Twenty- 
seventh street, after the design of Mc- 
Kim, Mead & White, architects, of New 
York. It is one of three which adorn 
the New York State Building in the 
Columbian Exposition. The balcony 
was displayed at the last exhibition of 
the New York Architectural League, 
where it attracted great attention and 





received many encomiums. 

Another object shown at the same 
exhibition was the beautiful screen, 
Fig. 2, designed end made by Becker 
& Hammer, 150 West Twenty-ninth 
street. A chaste and effective example 
of wrought-iron work, free from over- 
elaboration and yet striking and origi- 
nal, is represented by Fig. 3. This gate 
was designed by R. H. Robertson, 
architect, and forged in the shops of 
the Composite Iron Works, William R. 
Pitt, proprietor, and is now erected in 
the new Mohawk Building, New York 
City. Figs. 4 and 5 show respectively 
a decorated exterior gas lantern and a 
hall electric-light holder, both of which 
were designed and forged at the shops 
of John Williams. The dragon design 
of the latter is peculiarly spirited in 
conception and execution. It is com- 
posed entirely of hammered and 
chiseled iron. The gas bracket, it 
should be mentioned, is not the most 
favorable example of such work done 
in the same shops, for far more elabo- 
rate objects of this kind have been pro- 
duced latterly by the same maker. The 
wrought-iron lamps at the entrance to 
the Century Club Building, New York, 
which have been much admired, were 
also dcsigned and wrought by him. 


a I —— 


Since last November there have been 
nearly 3000 tons of nickel armor deliv- 
ered at the various navy yards and ship- 
yards. Thisis nearly three times the 
amount of material which was furnished 
up to last November. 





The Amalgamated Association. 





The Wage Committee of the Amalga- 


| mated Association, composed of 31 


persons representing lodges in various 
parts of the country, convened at the 
headquarters of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron & Steel Workers at 
Pittsburgh on Friday the 2d inst. It 
is the duty of this committee to go over 
the recommendations of the various 
lodges concerning the wage scale and 
formulate a scale, which is then to be 
presented to the association in confer- 
ence for consideration. As yet nothing 
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the manufacturers meet the workmen in 
conference, during the time the associa- 
tion is in convention. This proposition 
has been accepted as a wise one, as it is 
believed that by holding conferences 
before the asscciation adjourns, much of 
the delay in arriving at a settlement of 
the wage scale will be avoided. Last 
year some 15 or 20 leading firms of 
Pittsburgh were represented in the con- 
ferences held, anditis probablethat these 
same firms will be represented this year, 
with the exception of the Pittsburgh 
Forge & Iron Company, the J. Painter & 
Sons Company, and Phillips, Nimick & 
Co. These three concerns have not 
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Fig. 3.—Wrought-Iron Gates, Mohawk Building.—Wm. R. Pitt, New York, 
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definite has been given out as to what 
recommendations have been made by 
the various lodges, but from several 
sources we have information that ascale 
based on $5 per ton for boiling with 
probably slight reductions in finishing 
departments may be adopted by the 
association. The regular convention of 
the Amalgamated Association opened 
in Pittsburgh on Tuesday the 6th inst., 
and it is probable that within a few 
days the first meeting of the Conference 
Committees representing the manufact- 
urers and the workmen will be held. 
As already announced, M. M. Garland, 
president of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, has requested Jas. McCutcheon of 
Lindsay & McCutcheon of the Star 
Iron Works, Allegheny, Pa., to have 





as yet replied to the letter of Jas. 
McCutcheon, asking them to attend the 
conferences, and just what action they 
propose to take in the matter has not 
been disclosed. It will be remembered 
that after the wage scale was adopted 
last year the Pittsburgh Forge & Iron 
Company, through Frank E. Richard- 
son, secretary, refused to abide by the 
settlement arrived at, and their plant 
was idle some days, the firm finally 
making private arrangements with their 
workmen. What lends strength to the 
supposition that a scale based on $5 per 
ton will be adopted, is the fact that a 
pumber of non-union mills in the Pitts- 
burgh district are understood to pay 
their workmen on the basis of $5 per 
ton for boiling, and in order to put 
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union mills on an equal basis it is the 
impression that such a scale will be of- 
fered. One manufacturer has expressed 
the opinion that a peaceable settlement 
of the wage scale could be arrived at if 
the Amalgamated Association would 
adopt a scale based on $5 per ton for 
boiling, and allow the men to make six 
heats instead of five, as is now the care. 
This would increase wages some 10 per 
cent., and at the same time increase the 
output about 20 per cent. As most of 
the mills in Pittsburgh use high-class 
material for puddling, it is believed 
that the extra heat would not be seri- 
| ously objected to by the workmen, in 
view of the fact that there would go 
with it an increase in wages. Definite 
information regarding the probability 
of a peaceful settlement of the wage 
scale governing the rolling mills will 
doubtless be forthcoming within the 
next week or ten days. 
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The Baden Natural Gas Company. 





The report of the Master in the case 

of the American Tube & Iron Company 
of Youngstown, Ohio, and Middletown, 
Pa., against the Baden Natural Gas 
Company, Baden, Pa., were filed at 
Pittsburgh last week. The bill avers 
that the Baden Gas Company were incor- 
porated in 1886, with a capital of 
$500,000, and that, although the sub- 
scribers certified that 10 per cent. of 
this amount had been paid up, no part 
| of the stock was ever paid. The 
plaintiffs secured a judgment some time 
| ago for $5,371.30, although they had a 
total claim of over $12,000 against the 
defendant company. 

The latter are insolvent and a decree is , 

atked for to compel the payment of so i 
much of the capital stock as will be nec- 
| essary to pay the ascertained debts of 
= | the company and for the payment of 
the plaintiffs’ claim. Mr. Woodward 
| finds the following defendants to be 
| liable for their original subscriptions: i 
J. Sharp McDonald, $45,600; J. K. 
| Dorrington, $45,600; W. 8S. B. Hays, 
| $45,000; H. W. Weir, $45,600; G. J. 
Grammar, $34,200; J. J. Sinzich, $34, - : 
200; Charles H. McKee, $22,800; W. ‘ 
G. Hunter, $57,000; Thomas McClees, ; 
$4,560; Thomas M. Jones $4,560; John ; 
Werner, $4,560; Charles H. McKee, in 
trust, $111,800. 

Of these subscribers, the bill has been 
dismissed as against Charles H. McKee, 
and the Master finds that it should be 
dismissed as against William Reed’s | 
| estate, J. J. Speck, S. E. Gill, G. J. 
Grammar and J. J. Sinzich, but should 
be sustained as to the others. 

The total indebtedness of the defend- 
ant company is $76,871.25. 
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A contract for 1,500,000 pounds of 
forgings for guns will soon be awarded 
by the Navy Department. It will 
supply ordnance for the ‘‘Iowa,” the 
‘* Brooklyn,” and the three gunboats. 
| The plans for the latter vessels have just 
been drawn up and contemplate for the 5 
armament of those ships 24 guns. The i 
forgings for which contracts will be 
made will furnish the service with 72 
guns of calibers from 4 inch to 12 inch. 
There will be 4 12-inch guns, 16 8- 
inch guns, 12 5-incb, and 30 4-inch 
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guns. The * Iowa” will be equipped i 

with the 4 12-inch guns and 8of the 8- hs 

inch rifles and 6 of the4incb. The 7 

‘** Brooklyn ” will have an equal number i 
Fig. 5.—Electric Light Holder.—John Williams. of 8-inch gurs and 125 inch guns. The 


remaining 24 4-inch guns will be dis- 
tributed equally among the three gun- ‘ 
ARTISTIC WROUGHT IRON. boats. 4 
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Iron and Steel at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 





BY E, C., POTTER, CHICAGO, 





Il. 


It is acurious and interesting study 
to attempt to fathom the mental proc- 
esses of the exposition administration 
which led to the installation of the va- 
rious exhibits of iron and steel. The 
Miving Building—the term ‘mining ” 
here broadly includes metallurgy—is 
supposed to be the abiding place of the 
displays of the iron and steel industry, 
and here, indeed, are the majority of 
them found. Yet one is somewhat 
startled on entering the Transportation 
Building to discover the big Bethlebem 
hammer the most prominent object 
there. The connection between the 
monster hammer and modes of trans- 
portation seems remote and shadowy. 
Yet there must be some relationship ap 
parent, at least to the administration, 
and hence discoverable by the inquis- 
itive visiter. Thoughtful contempla- 
tion of the Bethlehem exhibit reveals 
it, As one examines massive armor 
plate and gurs for war ships, crank 
shafts for steamships, rails for railways, 
&c., one realizes that the Bethlehem 
display is received primarily not as an 
example of steel metallurgy and a 
grand illustration of the achievements 
of one of America’s master minds in 
this industry, but simply as an attribute 
to the great field of transportation, 
some of the material of which the Beth. 
lehem Works manufacture. In other 
words, since Bethlehem makes crank 
shafts and armor plate for ships its ex- 
hibit is placed, not in the department 
of mining and metallurgy, but in the 
department of transportation. The 
method of reasoning that has led to this 
disposition seems to be ratber strained 
and far-fetched, for by carrying out the 
same idea all steel manufacturers mak- 
ing railway material of any kind—and 
which of them do not /—would prop- 
erly be brought under the department 
of transportation. By the same token, 
iron and steel material that enter into 
the construction of agricultural imple- 
ments should be housed in the Agri- 
culture Building, structural shapes 
would find a place in the Liberal Arts, 
&c. One does not wish to be hyper- 
critical, yet it is a matter of real regret 
that all the iron and steel exhibits of 
every kind could not have been brought 
together under one department for the 
sake of convenience in finding them, 
for a more effective massing and con- 
trast, and for the purpose of better 
comparison. As it is, one will never 
be sure of having seem them all. The 
writer has made a number of visits to 
the fair, and on nearly every occasion 
has stumbled upon an iron and steel 
exhibit in some unexpected and inap- 
propriate place. But to return to the 
Bethlehem exhibit. 

When the American people deter- 
mined to have a navy worthy the coun- 
try, how few of our citizens appreciated 
what the construction of a modern navy 
required in the way of material. In a 
vague sort of way it was understood 
that a warship was provided with armor 
plate and big guns. When one speaks 
of armor plate, a pretty thick piece of 
boiler iron presents itse!f to the mind; 
while a cannon is ineradicably associ- 
ated with a field piece that officiates on 
the ‘‘ Glorious Fourth.” When one is 
brought face to face with the huge plate 
of 17-inch armor and the 12-inch rifle 
in the Transportation Building, he be- 
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gins to realize that the constuction of 
a navy is a good deal vofajob. When 
the new navy was undertaken there did 
not exist in this country a steel plant 
capable of making these things. The 
Bethlehem Company’s exhibit, there 
fore, appeals strongly to our national 
pride and patriotism, as we have here 
visible evidence that in a marvelously 
short time a plant and practice have 
been developed that yield us this ma- 
terial, which, according to the tests, is 
the best in the world. But even with 
these finished pieces in view one has 
but a faint conception of the task of 
fashioning these enormous masses of 
steel into the shapes we see. Towering 
above everything in the building rises 
the full-sized model of the largest steam 
hammer in the world. This is the 
famous Bethlehem 125 ton hammer. 
Adjacent to it is an enormous black 
block, 18 feet in. hight, 8 feet 6 inches 
in width and 52 inches in thickness, 
representing in wood the full size of a 
steel ingot weighing 251,683 pounds, 
from which the 17-inch armor plate is 
forged. It is to deal with such a block 
of steel as this that the hammer exists 
and under whose mighty blows the 
gigantic ingot gradually atsumes the 
desired shape. Yet this is but a single 
step in the long and difficult process of 
making armor plate. Let one picture 
to himself the great plant of open- 
hearth furnaces in which the raw 
materials are refined and converted 
into the finest of steel; the huge cranes 
that, obedient to a.touch, lift and move 
about these huge masses of metal; the 
enormous heating furnaces of sufficient 
size to receive the ingots and plates 
during the process of forging; the oil 
tempering, the annealing, and fina!ly 
the finishing of the plate to bring it to 
its exact dimensions, which calls into 
play colossal planing and boring tools, 
any one of which would more than fill 
an ordinary machine shop. Every de- 
tail of this manufacture, its machinery 
and appliances, is Herculean, and it is 
indeed a veritable Titan who designed 
and created it all. What has been said 
of the plate is also true of the gun be- 
side it. The various parts of which the 
gun is built up are well illustrated here 
—tube, breech hoops, trunnion ring, 
&c.—and especial interest attaches to 
these, as they are examples of one of the 
more recent developments in steel me- 
tallurgy —namely, forging by hydraulic 
pressure as a substitute for the blows of 
the giant hammer. Less cost of instal- 
lation, simplicity and celerity of manip 
ulation, and a greater effect upon the 
steel have recommended the forging 
press over the steam hammer, and for 
heavy work of this kind it is super- 
seding the older machine. The hollow 
forged crank shafts displayed are mag- 
nificent examples of the work of the 
forging press of # more utilitarian 
character than the gun forgings. 

On the floor, behind a steel crank 
shaft 67 feet long, utterly overshadowed 
by the colossi that surround it, lies a 
steel rail. Not one in 50 who inspect 
the Bethlehem exhibit ever see that 
rail, or if they do they give it a very 
slighting glance. A rail is fated to be 
the least appreciated of any of the stee! 
products. It is eminently prosaic in 
appearance, and in place on the railway 
line it is the most insignificant of all the 
railway appliances. Yet that rail rep- 
resents the most important branch of 
the iron and steel industry. The ton- 
nage of rails made per annum is larger 
than that of any other steel product. 
The plant required for its manufacture 
is the most expensive and complex for 
that of any known commodity. .The 





highest mechanical and metallurgical! 


skill is taxed in its successful produc- 
tion. Each step in its manufacture is 
subjected to the most careful scrutiny 
and chemical examination, and rigorous 
tests and inspection are applied to it; 
and with reason, for morehuman lives 
are daily hazarded upon the integrity of 
a rail than upon any other one produc- 
tion of human art and skill: It is the 
m st expensive item in railway con- 
struction and maintenance. The speed 
and comfort of travel are more largely 
influenced by the rail than any other 
feature of railway equipment; hence the 
very reputation of a railway is largely 
referable to the condition of its rails. 
To the initiated, then, the insignificant 
rail is clothed with a significance that 
will entitle it to hold its head high 
amid its aristocratic surroundings of 
armor plate and big guns. 


— 


Treasury Decisions. 





Drawback on Cartridges. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, | 
April 18, 1893. § 

Sir : The department is in receipt of 
your letter of the 7th inst., further in 
relation to the testing of specimens of 
cartridges exported for drawback under 
the provisions of article 39 of the regu- 
lations of November 15, 1890. 

You inquire to whom you shall send 
specimens to be assayed, as no provis- 
ion appears to have been made for 
such service at yourt port. 

In reply, you are informed that the 
testing of samples contemplated by said 
paragraph need not be repeated at each 
exportation of cartridges manufactured 
by the same firm, unless there is reason 
to suspect a change in the quantity of 
imported lead used, as shown by assays 
made on previous entries, in which 
case, as well as in the case of a first ex- 
portation of cartridges manufactured by 
some other firm, samples may be trans- 
mitted through the department to the 
appraiser at New York, who will be in- 
structed to cause an assay of the same. 

It is understood that no other car- 
tridges are now being exported from 
your port than those manufactured by 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, samples of which have been re- 
cently assayed and analyzed at New 
York, and found to contain exactly the 
quantities of imported lead stated by 
the manufacturers, without any admixt- 
ure of tin. Respectfully yours, 

CHARLES S HAMLIN, 
Assistant Secretary. 
CoLLECTOR oF Customs, New Haven, 
Conn. 





Drauback on Steel Rails Manufactured 
by the Maryland Steel Company. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, | 
April 24, 1893, \ 

Sire: Ono the exportation of steel 
rails manufactured by the Maryland 
Steel Company of Sparrow Point, Md., 
wholly from importea iron ore and 
spiegeleisen, a drawback will be allowed 
equal in amount to the duty paid on 
the imported material used in the man- 
ufacture, less the legal retention of 1 
per cent. 

The drawback entry must specify the 
total length and the total weight of the 
rails to be exported thereunder and the 
respective quantities of ore and spiegel- 
eisen used in their manufacture. 

As the rails are of uniform weight per 
lineal yard no official weighing of the 
same shall be required; but the state- 
ment in the entry as to the total length 
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and weight shall be verified by an offi- 
cial count and measurement and a com- 
putation based upon the number of 
yards so ascertained and the known uni- 
form weight per yard. 

The statement in the entry as to the 
respective quantities of ore and spiege!- 
eisen used in the manufacture shall be 
verified by an official inspection of the 


company’s records of manufacture, 
which must be at all times open to such 
inspection. 


Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES S. HAMLIN, 
Assistant Secretary. 
CoLLEcToR oF Customs, Baltimore, Md. 


Chrome Tron. 


Before the United States General ap- 


praisers at New York, March 24, 1893. In 
the matter of the protest 352852¢ a-18340, 


THE MORTON 


and 41448 a-24892, of Crocker Brothers, 


against the decision of the Collector of 
Customs at New York as to the rate and 
amount of duties chargeable on certain 


“DRAW-CUT” 


chrome iron, imported per ‘“‘ Servia” July | 


6, 1832, (7) and ** St. Ronans ” October 29, 
1892. Opinion by Wilkinson, 
Appraiser. 


General 


The merchandise is an alloy of iron 
and chromium known as chrome iron, 
imported in lumps contained in casks. 
It was valued at nearly $150 a ton. 


Duty was assessed upon it as an un- | 


wrought metal at 20 per cent. under 
paragraph 202, N. T., and it is claimed 
to be dutiable at three tenths of a cent 
a pound as pig iron or spiegeleisen, 
under paragraph 134. 

We find that the merchandise is 
neither pig iron nor spiegeleisen, and 
we hold that it was correctly assessed 
with duty. 

The protests are overruled accord 


ingly. 
ee 


Miniature steel fortresses for topmasts 


are said to have the approval of French | 


naval authorities and are a suitable ad- 
junct for machine guns, 
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The Morton Draw-Cut Shaping 
Machine. 





In Machinery Hall annex, Section 28, 
Column K-45, is exhibited a 24-inch 
metal shaping machine, which is attract- 
ing considerable attention from visitors, 
avd more especially from those who are 
familiar with mechanical matters and 
are, therefore, capable of appreciating 
its exceptional performance as to capac- 
ity and the decidedly unique method of 
operation. If standing idle, the ma- 
chine presents a very ordinary appear- 
ance, and would probably be passed 
without notice; but in operation at- 
tention is at once arrested by the 
depth of cut and size of chips which 
are noiselessly rolled off from a solid 
slab of cast iron upon which it is oper- 
ating, the width of which, or length of 





SHAPING MACHINE. 


cut, is about 24inches. The perpen- 
dicular depth of cut is not less than 14 
inches, while the chips, owing to the 
angularity of edge of the tool, are 
about 14 inches wide, the pitch of feed 
being ;', inch. Although the metal is 
of ordimary quality of foundry iron, 
which by the usual method of planing 
would break up into short chips, those 
made by this machine are veritable 
shavings, being curled up into tight 
cylindrical spirals of five or six turns, 
which will bear considerable rough 
usage without breaking. While, of 
course, this is partly due to the correct 
form of cutting edge of the tool, it is 
mainly attributable to the steadiness of 
motion of the cut and the entire absence 
of chatter or vibration, caused by the 
pulling or drawing cut, which is the 
distinctive characteristic of the machine. 

In considering the effect of the work- 
ing strains caused by the forward or 
pushing cut, it is obvious that the 
springing of the work and the table 
upon which it is supported will be pro 
portionate to the comparative rigidity 
of construction of this portion of the 
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machine; and that it will be greatest to- 
ward the outer end of the stroke; also 
that even with a very slight amount of 
lost motion in each of the several slid- 
ing bearings required to give the neces- 
sary movements for feed and adjust- 
ment by pushing the parts away from 
each other, there must result a very con- 
siderable aggregate. These two causes 
combined produce an unavoidable 
**give,” under the thrust of the tool, 
which increases in proportion as the 
cut and feed are increased until a limit 
is reached beyond which the effect 
would be injurious to both the machine 
and the work; and this must, therefore, 
be considered the limit of capacity of 
the machine. 

Regarding the effect of the cut on the 
head and its sliding bearings, the strain 
being one of compression entirely, 
would appear at first glance to be in 
favor of rigidity and smooth working. 
By analysis, however, it 1s clear that the 
combined spring and lost motion of the 
parts must cause a proportionate down- 
ward vibration and consequent depres- 
sion of the tool point, the effect of 
which is to allow it to dig into the 
metal and thus produce an additional 
strain and corresponding increase of de- 
pression, which beyond a certain limit 
must prove disastrous. These points 
cannot be considered as defects of any 
particular make of machine. They 
are inherent in any type of shaper in 
which the work is supported by an over- 
hung table, and in which the cutting 
is done by the forward stroke of the 
head. Neither do they prevent such 
machines from doing the ordinary work 
of a shaper ina perfectly satisfactory 
manner, provided the limit of their ca- 
pacity is not exceeded. But from the 
fact that such limit exists it is a recog- 
nized and accepted condition by both 
makers and users of this class of tools, 
and it would be hard to imagine that so 
slight a change as that of reversing the 
direction of cut could have so great an 
effect on the limit of capacity, even in 
the same machine changed only as to the 
tcol-holding device, to enable it to pull 
instead of push. And yet a very little 
consideration will make it evident that 
it is a case of cause and effect in which 
the former is by no means abstruse. 
With regard to the table and its several 
parts it is evident that they are drawn 
the direction of their greatest resistence, 
and that the strain is one of compression, 
which is supported by the heavy body 
of the machine, which is perfectly rigid. 
This eliminates entirely the springing of 
the metal, while the lost motion is prac- 
tically nil in this direction. Consider- 
ing the strains on tool, head, &c., the 
tendency of the vibration due to com- 
bined ‘spring and lost motion is out- 
ward, and, therefore, instead of depres- 
sing the point it is elevated, and the 
effect, if appreciable, is to lighten and 
relieve the depth of cut so that digging 
into the metal is impossible. 

As the Morton shaper is made revers- 
ible—i. ¢., to cut on either the pushing 
or pulling stroke—a comparison of the 
effects is very easily made, which is a 
correct gauge of the relative capacity 
of cut by the twomotions. Practically, 
it amounts to about two to one in favor 
of the drawing cut. There are many 
advantages in the manipulation, due to 
cutting from, instead of toward, the op- 
erator. As it is impossible to see the 
end of the work next to the machine, 
it is necessary that any profile lines, or 
other laying out, be made on the outer 
end ; and as the edges, even with the 
less brittle metals, will break away as 
the tool runs out, the lines or other 
marks disappear before the finishing 
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cut is started, and they are then practi- 
cally useless as a guide, except as to 
gauging the roughing cuts. But where 
the tool enters the work at the other 
end, cutting toward the lines, there 
can be no breaking away of the edges, 
and the lines remain visible and intact 
for guiding the finishing cut. 

From the accompanying illustration 
the Morton machine is seen to be some- 
what similar in its general design to the 
ordinary modern type of geared shaper. 
The difference is mainly in such details 
as refer especially to its reversible and 
‘*universal” character. The cored or 
box housing is heavily ribbed internally 
in the direction of working strains, 
which, in addition to its deep section, 
render it perfectly rigid under the 
heaviest cut. The ram is a heavy 
equare bar of steel, which is hollow 
from end to end, the central portion 
being chambered to leave an internal 
bearing at each end. The ends are also 
provided with short external cylindrical 
bearings for th- reception of the heads 
and various attachments. The driving 
rack is double, and is cut in the solid 
metal, while between the two is placed 
a heavy bar of bronze to furnish the 
bottom bearing. The ram is provided 
with the necessary adjustable gibs for 
taking up lost motion. 

In the head the principal peculiarity 
is in the tool holder, the apron of which 
is hung so as to swing inward or 
toward the head for clearance, on the 
return stroke, while its outward motion 
is checked by the yoke bar bolted to the 
head, as shown in thecut. Where it is 
desired to use the machine in the ardi- 
nary manner for the forward cut, this 
head is quickly removed, and one of 
ordinary construction substituted. The 
table—its vertical and cross slides, gib 
adjustments and feeds—is made very 
heavy and with large bearing surfaces. 
In general features it is similar to the 
ordinary design, except that it is pro- 
vided with a detachable stop or butt 
ing piece, bearing on the vertical face 
of the housing, against which the work 
is placed, in order to relieve the table 
entirely from all lateral strain of the 
cut, and transfer it directly to the body 
of the machine. The details of driving 
and feeding mechanism need not be 
specially described. The former con- 
sists of a pair of friction pulleys, whose 
engagement and release, regulating the 
length of stroke and position of head, 
are actuated by the shifter, the adjust- 
ment of which is readily made while 
the machine is in motion. The pulleys 
are driven, respectively, by open and 
crossed belts, that for the return stroke 
being of twice the diameter of the other 
driving the cut. All necessary feed 
adjustments are made without stopping 
the machine, as there is no motion ex- 
cept at the instant of reversal. By re- 
moving the head, a bar fitted to the in- 
ternal bearings of the ram may be used 
for outside work requiring a circular 
feed, tke latter device being placed at 
the back end of the ram. It is also 
provided with a dial, by means of which 
apy variety of index work may be done. 
The bar attachment may be used for 
any form of inside or outside work, for 
which it may be found more convenient 
than the regular head. 

In reversing the operation from 
backward to forward cut, in addition to 
changing the head, the only operations 
necessary are the reversals of drive and 
feed. The latter is accomplished by 
simply slacking the hand nut on the 
pin and sliding the latter to the opposite 
side of the center in the slot of the 
disk. The reversal of the shifters is 


made by the use of a double rack de- | be quickly started or stopped. 
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vice, not visible in the cut. These 
changes are very simple, and can be 
quickly made. 

The machine, throughout, is well 
made, all essentials of materials and 


| workmanship being of the best, al- 


though no attempt at super-extra finish 
has been made. The makers state that 
in a recent test to ascertain the maxi- 
mum capacity of their 36 inch machine 
a cut was taken across the face of a 
28-inch slab of cast iron, the perpen- 
dicular depth of which (the cut) was 
2 inches, and the feed ; inch. This 
was accomplished without any ap- 
parent straining of the machine and in 
a perfectly smooth and quiet manner, 


| With a 24-inch machine a bar of ordi- 


nary merchant bar iron, 24 inches long, 
was reduced from 2} to 4 inch thick- 
ness in two cuts, feed not stated. The 
machines are built and exhibited by the 
Morton Mfg. Company of Muskegon 
Heights, Mich. 
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The Stover Friction Drill. 





The principal feature of this drill, 
which is made by the Stover Novelty 
Works, Freeport, [ll., is that the power 





The Stover Friction Drill. 


is greatest when the speed is slow and 
large drills are used, and most sensitive 
for small drills under high speed. This 
is accomplished by means of a disk oa 
top of the drill spindle, which is driven 
by frictional contact with a pulley car- 
ried by the driving shaft. This pulley 
can be moved toward or from the spin- 
dle, thereby regulating the speed and 
power of the drill. The speed can be 
changed from its maximum to minimum 
with one hand while holding the work 
with the other. By aslight motion of 
the foot on the treadle. which separates 
the disk and pulley, the machine can 









It will 


drill from 0 to 5, inch, and to the cen- 
ter of a 10-inch circle. 
hight from the base of the drill to the 
spindle is 46} inches and from the 
platen to the spindle 35 inches. The 
spindle is } inch in diameter and has a 
vertical motion of 34 inches, 
chine weighs 170 pounds. 
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The German Enameled Ware Trust. 





Albert H. Washburn, commercial 


agent at Magdeburg, sends to the 
Treasury Department the following ac- 
count of a new German tiust, published 
in the Consular Reports: 


The depressed state of an overstocked 
market during the past two or three 


years hes recently led to the formation 


of a trust by German manufacturers of 
enameled sheet iron. The avowed ob- 
ject of the combine is to prevent over- 
production by regulating the output 
upon the home market. Incidentally a 
scale of prices, rebates and other 
charges are agreed upon. No attempt 
is to be made for the present to control 
the sale of exported wares, even when 
sold to German buyers. 

The principle upon which the new 
association will operate is to measure 
future production by the general aver- 
age of past sales, with due regard to any 
extraordinary conditions that may arise. 
Thus it is supposed that the total pro- 
duction for 1893 will represent the 
average of domestic sales for the years 
1890, 1891 and 1892, reckoning from 
January 1 to December 31. A provis- 
ional plan was adopted to this end. A 
committee named for the purpose col- 
lected the figures for the years men- 
tioned and computed the average for 
the present year. The exact quantity 
to be produced by each factory was 
then apportioned in general meeting. 

It is not proposed to effect sales 
through the central agency. Every 
firm secure their own orders, as here- 
tofore, and are responsible for the carry- 
ing out of their contracts. Prices and 
rebates are for the most part constant. 
The only exception is where a firm are 
not producing the prescribed quantity 
through lack of orders. If this con- 
tinues for a period exceeding a month, 
the president of the trust is authorized 
to permit a scale of lower prices until 
the limit of production has been reached. 
One firm are permitted to take over 
the orders of another, but no firms thus 
uniting may exceed their combined 
quota. If, at the end of the year, cer- 
tain works have failed to produce their 
allotted quentity, they are to be reim- 
bursed for the difference at the rate of 
10 marks per 100 kg. by those firms 
overproducing. This is adjusted through 
the central bureau. Works partially or 
wholly ceasing operations are not en- 
titled to remuneration for the time so 
lost. 

Certain checks are imposed. Pend- 
ing a permanent arrangement, a com- 
mittee was appointed to establish the 
correctness of the figures reported. 
Whenever a decrease in sales is ascer- 
tained, a corresponding decrease in 
quota is promptly ordered. Each firm 
is required to forward semi-monthly to 
the central office a statement of actual 
shipments. Statistical summaries based 
upon these reports are to be published 
every two weeks for the information of 
members of the association. After a 
more complete organization has been 
effected, the directors of the various 
groups making up the trust are to hold 

uarterly sessions to fix, with the aid of 
the published statistics, the production 


for the succeeding quarter. In this 
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manner every firm will be enabled to 
estimate with some exactness the quan- 
tity it is entitled to put upon the mar- 
ket. 

The trust is made up of the manu- 
facturers in Rhenish Westphalia, Sax- 
ony, and southern, northern, eastern 
and central Germany. 
30 works are included. Affairs are 
directed through a president in charge 
of the central office, the general meet- 
ing of members and the directors of 
groups. The president and vice- presi- 
dent are elected for one year, and the 
former presides at all general and group 
deliberations... One vote represents an 
annual shipment of 100 tons or a frac- 
tion thereof, but no establishment is en- 
titled to more than five votes. Guar- 


antee deposits at the rate of 20 marks | 


per ton are required to be made with 


Thus far about. | 
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| in operation on 7 miles of double tracked 
| road, and the service is said to be ex- 
| ceedingly satisfactory to the public, 


The company operating the road have 
obtained concessions for a considerable 
extension of the system covering a num- 
ber of the principal streets in the twin 


cities. 
— SS — 


The Kelly Converter. 


An illustration is herewith given of 
the original Kelly converter used at the 
Cambria Iron Works, Johnstown, Pa., 
in 1861-62, as it now appears in the ex- 
hibit of the Cambria Iron Company, | 
Mines and Mining Building, World’s 
Fair, Chicago. The old relic attracts a | 
great deal of interest, particularly among | 


' jron workers, who seem to have little ! 


Cupolas—Their Construction and 
Management.* 


BY W. J. KEEP, DETRCIT, MICH. 





Many years ago we measured every 
cupola of any importance in Troy and 


| Albany, and in many other cities, and 


learned the shape of the lining when 
first putin. We procured a record of 
charges, blast, speed of melting, &c., 
and tabulated the results, expecting to 
discover some general correct principles 
of construction and management, but 
on the contrary found nothing to show 
that any shape or kind of management 
could not be equaled by others. A 
cupola with a foundry full of piece 
workers is not a profitable thing to ex- 
periment with. If you hear of a melter 





the central office by each firm. In case 
of failure to comply within four weeks 
with an order to pay made in accord- 
ance with the terms of the agreement, 
the amount involved is drawn from the 
fund of the defaulting firm. The se- 
curity must be replaced within two 
weeks. The trust compact expires De- 
cember 31, 1895, until which time no 
detail can be changed without unani 
mous consent. Members bind them- 
selves not to erect new works or interest 
themselves in firms outside of the trust. 

The association is to devise means to 
prevent goods intended for export find- 
ing their way to the home market. 
Each group is to establish a central 
depot for the sale of damaged wares. 
The principal office is located at Berlin, 
and the president—Dr. H. Claus of 
Thale—is a successful inventor of vari- 
ous new enameling processes, 

queresesnes —__— aa 

The Siemens-Halske electric street 
railway system, which was introduced 
into Buda-Pesth three years ago, is now 


love for the device which they charac- 
terize as the ‘‘infernal machine which 
has knocked out the puddlers.” 


— —— 


The double-turreted coast defense 
steamer ‘‘ Monterey ” on her trial at San 
Francisco tested her boilers up to an 
average of from 134 to 145 pounds dur- 
ing the run without sign of weakness 
or leakage. Her speed averaged 12.3 | 
knots per hour. 





London is supplied with water by 
eight private corporations furnishing 
daily, to a population of 5,578,745, 
about 212,000,000 gallons, or 38 gallons 
per capita. Fifty-three per cent. of 
this supply is from the river Thames, 
32 from the river Lea, and 15 per cent. 
from springs and wells. The water of 
the Thames and Lea is passed through 
106 filters, with an aggregate surface of 
1083 acres; the total storage capacity 
of reservoirs being 1,560,000,000 gal- 
lons. 


that can do better than your own, it is 
better to borrow him for a couple of 
weeks to remedy your defects, and you 
can then imitate his management. A 
few years ago the Michigan Stove Com- 
pany hired a melter from Mr. Smyser 
to increase the rapidity of their melt- 
ing, and we have retained the shapes 
for our cupolas which we adopted at 
that time. 

We shall confine our remarks to 
cupolas from which the iron is caught 
by the men who use it, and who carry 
it away as fast as it is melted. 

Size. 

Small foundries may need a cupola of 
small capacity, but if there is any 
chance of the business growing, it is 
better to have the outside diameter 
about 6 feet, and if necessary line it 
smaller for a few years. 

A 6-foot cupola ought to deliver a 
constant stream without stopping dur- 

*A paper read before the Chicago Conven- 


tion of the National Association of Stove 
Macufacturers. 
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irg the heat that will give a line of 
men sl] that they will want to do to 
take care of the iron. This would fill 
a 40-pound ladle every six seconds, and 
would melt from 10 to 11 tons per 
hour. 

As it is difficult to gauge the stream, 
it is more general to fill from 75 to 150 
ladles in five seconds each, and then 
stop up fora couple of minutes. The 
rule should be to give the iron as fast as 
the men can take it away and return for 
another dip. 

The most economical foundry is one 
employing enough men to take about 
16 tons of iron delivered from a 6-fcot 
cupola in from one and a half to one 
and three quarter hours. 


Shape. 


This is not the same for coke as for 
coa). The tuyeres for coal are often from 
5 to 7 inches above the sand bottom, 
while for coke the distance should be 
from 14 to 18 inches. It is necessary, 
therefore, to determine the fuel before 
procuring acupola, Equally good re- 
sults are obtained with a cupola per 
fectly straight on the inside as with 
other shapes. 

The rule in blast-furnace construc- 
tion is to allow the lining to burn into 
any form that it chooses to take, and 
the next time to line the furnace with 
the same lines. This is a good rule if 
we wish to experiment with a cupola at 
all. 

When the bottom is dropped it will 
be found that the melting point is 
within 2 feet of the tuyeres, and that 
the lining has burned away consider- 
ably at that point. The slag will be 
built out above the tuyeres by the chill- 
ing action of the blast. It is custom- 
ary to chip away this slag and patch the 
sides. This does little good, as the 
daubing melts off in a few moments 
after the blast is on. 

If only the deepest holes are mended 
and the slag is allowed to remain and is 
daubed with fire clay, in a few days a 
bosh will form and the lining will cease 
to burn away. 

If the result is an improvement the 
same shape can be retained when the 
cupola is relined. There will be no 
trouble about having aclean drop. The 
melting point is held in the center so far 
away from the walls that they are not 
heated nearly as much as with straight 
sides. 

A 4inch lining above the melting 
point will last along time. This gives 
much more room for iron than a 9-inch 
lining, and therefore hastens melting. 
The bosh is above the tuyeres, and if 
you began with a 9 inch lining and a 
straight cupola, and have let the cupola 
shape itself, you will have worked a 
bosh in 6 inches over and beyond the 
tuyeres, and will have worked the lining 
above the bosh to 44 inches thick. The 
inside diameter above the bosh will be 
62 inches. The bosh at the narrowest 
point is 42 inches, and the diameter be- 
low the tuyeres will be 56 inches. The 
sand bottom will be 7 inches thick, and 
from this to the tuyeres will be about 18 
inches. The tuyere opening will be 5 
inches high. From the top of the tuyere 
for 12 inches the lining will slope in- 
ward to the narrowest opening of the 
bosh. The lining will then gradually 
expand for 20 inches until a 44-inch 
wall is reached. 

The heat after leaving the melting 
point is absorbed by the fuel and iron 
above it, and the higher the charging 
door the better. 

A charging door on each side is con- 
venient, allowing fuel and scrap to be 
charged on one side and-iron and sprues 


on the other. The hight of the stack will 
depend on the neighborhood. A high 
stack will carry the gases above the 
surrounding houses. It is difficult to 
construct a netting that will arrest the 
sparks or that will last. 

Below the tuyeres, above the bosh and 
above the charging doors, flanges should 
be riveted to the shell, so that any sec- 
tion of the lining can be removed at 
any time without disturbing any other 
part. 

Bricks costing from $12 to $20 last 
nearly as well as those costing twice as 
much, though they are not quite as 
large. 

Blast and Tuyeres, 

Probably the preference would be for 
a positive tlast. It will start off at 
about 10 ounces, and, as the cupola 
clogs up, will run up to 14 or 15 ounces. 
An increase of the blast above this wil] 
amount to the melting of about 1 ton 
additional per hour for each ounce in- 
creased, though some have had a differ- 
ent experience. 

The piping from the blower to the 
cupola should be large, with very large 
curves, if eny are necessary. The large 
pipe, say 18 inches diameter, acts asa 
reservoir, and if long, two cupolas may 
be driven with one positive blower, 
which would be expected to drive only 
one. A large water gauge should be at- 
tached to each cupola in such a way 
that the figures can be seen 25 feet 
away. The one that we use has a reser- 
voir underground holding 3 gallons, 
and is made of 38-inch gas pipe, with a 
copper float. It has required no atten- 
tion for eight years. The wind should 
enter a bustle at three sides. The bustle 
should be large and should extend all 
around the cupola, and should contain 
eight or ten large doors easily opened. 
The tuyeres should be about 4 inches 
high and 7 inches wide, with at least 
16 in a circle, and enough to make a 
continuous line would be better. 

Two or more rows of small tuyeres 
above this have found advocates, but 
after use for a short time they are gener- 
ally abandoned, and as good results are 
obtained without them. 

Charges. 

The bed of coke must be deep enough 
to hold the pig iron about 1 foot above 
the tuyeres when it begins to melt. 
Enough fuel must be added at each 
charge to replenish the bed and keep 
the iron at the melting point. There 
exist various opinions regarding the 
size of charges. Some use large charges 
with as good results as others using 
smaller ones. It would seem, however, 
that small charges of fuel at short in- 
tervals would replenish the bed more 
uniformly, and only so much iron can 
be added as these additions of fuel will 
melt. In such a cupola as we have de- 
scribed 1700 pounds of coke would be 
used asa bed. About 4000 pounds of 
iron would be put on, followed by 300 
pounds of coke, which will occupy about 
5 inches in depth. This will melt at 
least 3000 pounds of iron, which will 
occupy about 9 inches depth. Toward 
the end, as the cupola becomes hot, the 
coke charge may be decreased slightly. 
If a large number of charges are to be 
made, after the sixteenth the coke may 
be 275 pounds and the last two charges 
may be 200 pounds. 

Rapid Melting. 

The smaller the amount of fuel used 
to keep the iron hot the faster will be 
the melting, for if there be more fuel 
than is necessary to melt the iron, it 
must burn away before the next iron 
can get down to the melting point. If 
it is found that it is necessary to stop 





up often, it may be well to try and 
take 10 pounds of coke from each 
charge. If that hastens melting and 
the iron is still hot enough, after a few 
days take off another 10 pounds, but 
go very cautiously with any change. 
The general practice is exactly the op- 
posite. Whatever happens” the melter 
will add more coke and thus make the 
melting still slower. Breaking the 
iron in pieces of about 25 pounds causes 
the iron to melt faster, and uniform 
charging, so as not to allow the blast to 
work through faster at cne point than 
at another, is very important. 
Slagging. | 

If the heats are less than 16 tons, 
and especially if the sprues are milled, 
the slag that will accumulate will be 
needed to properly protect from the 
blast the drops of iron as they pass 
down to the hearth. If the sprues are 
charged with the sand on, or if the heats 
are over 20 tons, a slag hole must be 
provided a little below the tuyeres, and 
after about 15 tons have been taken out 
the slag should be tapped. 

Fluxes, 

To make the slag fluid enough to run 
out of the slag hole, limestone or fluor- 
spar must be added. The latter is ex- 
pensive, and, to say the least, gives no 
better results than limestone. Our ex- 
perience has led us to consider lime- 
stone the best, irrespective of cost. 

About 40 pounds to the top of iron 
is sufficient. It should be broken a 
little smaller than an egg. The lime- 
stone should be taken from the outcrop 
or surface of the quarry, and will be 
white and brittle. That further down is 
hard and dark colored and makes a 
thick black slag. When large heats 
are made, and the cupolas are slagged, 
it is quite customary to charge sprues 
with the sand on them. 

It is a question whether it is cheaper 
to melt the sand off or to mill the 
sprues, In large foundries making from 
25 to 30 tons of sprues it is quite a 
serious matter to mili them, and neces- 
sitates two extra handlings. It is then 
probably better to add lime and flux 
away the sand. 

Dull Iron, 


In charging cupolas it is usual to add 
a few hundred pounds more iron than 
the molders call for. It is not well to 
run too close, as when the blast gets 
through the last charge the iron is 
likely to be dull. If, unfortunately, the 
iron runs short, scrap plate must be 
thrown in at the last end without fuel, 
and is almost sure to come out dull. If 
dull iron should occur in the middle of 
the heat, add a little more fuel next day 
to the charge that runs dull, though 
such dull iron generally results from a 
mistake in charging. It must result 
from a mistake in weighing the fuel or 
the iron, or from the iron hanging up, 
and later on falling down below the 
melting point. Inferior coke may cause 
dull iron, but this is a very unusual 
cause, though the fuel invariably gets 
the blame. 

Quality of Iron, 

It is generally supposed that the best 
iron comes down at the first part of the 
heat, but the reverse is true. As the 
cupola gets hotter the quality of the 
iron improves, and any special work, 
such as patterns, should be poured near 


- the last end, or when about two-thirds 


through, Ifa little white iron comes 
out at first, charge a bundred or two of 
silvery iron on the bed next day, which 
will correct the evil. By regulating the 
mixture properly, the first and last ladle 
are practically as good as any other 
ladle of iron for any work. 
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Iron and Steel Institute. 





The English newspapers which have 
just come to hand contain a full account 
of the meeting held in May, at which 
E. Windsor Richards of Lowmoor was 
elected president of the Institute, and 
as such delivered an address. Brief 
dispatches through the Associated Press 
created the impression in this country 
that the burden of Mr. Richards’ paper 
was an hysterical lament over the de- 
cline of the British iron and steel trade. 
The full text now at hand tails to justify 
the earlier summary. It deals with a 
number of interesting commercial and 
technical questions, among which are 
the supply of ore in Spain; a descrip- 
tion of a modern blast-furnace plant in 
Wales; some data concerning the cold- 
blast furnace recently erected at Low- 
moor to take the place of the older 
stack: a description of the methods of 
manufacturing iron at the famous estab- 
lishment of which Mr. Richards is the 
head, and a review of progress in Besse- 
mer practice in which data are given 
concerning the achievements under the 
management of W. W. Scranton, at the 
mill he was in charge of until the con- 
solidation. We take from Mr. Rich- 
ards’ address the following paragraphs 
as covering some of the subjects in 
which American iron manufacturers will 
be more particularly interested : 


President Richards’ Address, 


One characteristic of the iron indus- 
try of the past year has been the great 
falling off in the quantity of pig iron 
made from English ores. The imports 
from Spain during 1892 amounted to 
3,750,000 tons, equal to a production 
of 1,800,000 tons of pig iron. The 
total quantity of pig iron made in this 
country in that year was 6,616 890 tons, 
so that 26 per cent. of the whole pro- 
duction was made from imported ores. 
It is remarkable how all the principal 
iron-making districts have of late years 
increased their consumption of imported 
ores and reduced the use of home ores. 
In Scotland the make of well-known 
brands of Scotch foundry iron has been 
largely reduced from year to year, until 
now more than 24 per cent. of the pro- 
duction is obtained from foreign ores. 
South Wales has practically ceased 
raising ironstone and depends almost 
entirely on foreign supplies. Cleve- 
land has immense quantities of phos- 
phoric ironstone at its door, cheaply 
won, but 20 per cent. of its total 
make of pig iron comes from ores car- 
ried more than a thousand miles. Even 
Lancashire and Cumberland, with hem- 
atite ores of the highest quality close at 
hand, have of late years extended their 
use of Spanish ores. Is it possible for 
the north of Spain, which in 1892 sup 
plied us with 3,250,000 tons of ore, to 
maintain that output for a much further 
length of time? It is generally thought 
that the most valuable and extensive 
deposits are being rapidly exhausted, 
and that some of the most productive 
mines are not likely to last more than a 
few years longer. 


Bilbao Spathic Ore, 


Last month I visited Bilbao, and made 
careful inquiries among competent au- 
thorities on the spot, and learned that 
with the exception of the large mines 
owned by the Orconera and Franco- 
Belge Companies, there are no very ex- 
tensive mines left to be worked. In- 
deed, were it not for the recent success- 
ful calcination of the spathic ores which 
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| the district, at the present rate of out- 

| put, 4,000,000 tons per annum, would 
have been within measurable distance, 
but there are very large deposits of 
spathic ore, the depth and extent being 
as yet unproved. Calcining operations 
in the near future will be largely car- 
ried on, making the spathic ore, which 
in the raw state contains 43 per cent. 
of iron and 25 per cent. carbonic acid, 
give in the calcined condition 58 per 
cent. of iron, thus making a very valua- 
ble mineral, having only 2 per cent. of 
moisture as received. Calcining kilns 
are already erected, one large kiln eco- 
nomically and effectually calcining 1500 
tons of raw ore weekly. It seems prob- 
able that this successful dealing with 
the spathic deposit will extend the life 
of the district fully ten years. It must 
be understood, however, that this 
length of life does not apply to the 
Orconera ana Franco Belge properties. 
There are large deposits of ores free 
from phosphorus in the neighborhood 
of Seville and in the south of Spain that 
will become available, but considera- 
ble sums of English money will have 
to be expended in opening out the 
mines and conveying the mineral 
to the ship; but, in the words of 
Mr. Gill of the Orconera Company, 
who has seen all the recently discovered 
large deposits, ‘‘ there is as yet only one 
Bilbao.” Under these circumstances, it 
is natural that our attention should be 
arrested by the inquiry whether, if the 
Spanish supplies were to be suddenly 
cut off, we could depend wholly on our 
home mives? The West Coast has 
raised 2,750,000 tons of ore free from 
phosphorus, and could most probably 
increase that quantity to produce 1,500,- 
000 tons of pig iron, should the de- 
mand arise. During the 12 morths 
ending December, 1892, the quantity of 
basic steel made in England was 406,839 
tons, of which 108,056 tons were open- 
hearth steel. In Germany and Luxem- 
burg 2,013,484 tons of steel were made 
from phosphoric ores, of which quantity 
186,252 tons were open-hearth, the bal- 
ance being basic Bessemer steel. Very 
much more prejudice has existed in 
England than on the part of Continental 
buyers against the use of steel made by 
the basic process. This seems only 
natural, when no difficulty existed here 
in procuring ores free from phosphorus, 
and, in the event of foreign supplies 
being cut off, such prejudice would 
doubtless quickly disappear. There 
need, therefore, be no apprehension of 
our being able to supply all the iron 
and steel we may be called upon to pro- 
duce. Indeed, the great trouble seems 
to be that of being able to procure suf 
ficient work to keep our large establish- 
ments employed. We could quickly 
make ourselves independent of foreign 
supplies of ores, except in the manu- 
facture of high percentages of manga- 
nese in spiegeleisen and ferromanga- 
nese, and in this respect we are entirely 
dependent on foreign countries, the 
English spathic ores not being rich 
enough to give above 10 per cent. man- 
ganese in spiegel. 


Blast Furnace Practice, 


In Evgland we have been obliged to 
be content with such outputs per fur- 
nace as the usual complement of men 
can fairly deal with; indeed, there has 
been no inducement to increase produc- 
tion, for the blast-furnace power of the 
country is far in advance of the demand 
for pig iron, so that our attention has 
been more directed to economical work- 

| ing than to large yields. Bolckow, 
| Vaughan & Co., Eston, in a plant 
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make 1000 tons of hot-blast pig iron 
per week, with 19 hundredweight of 
coke, in a furnace of the following di- 
mensions: Hight, 72 feet; bosh, 23 
feet diameter, having an angle of 72°; 
throat, 15 feet diameter; bell, 11 
feet; crucible, 10 feet; Cowper stoves 
of sufficient capacity to give red-hot 
blast at daylight; number of tuyeres, 6; 
diameter of muzzles, 54; pressure of 
blast, 5} pounds. ° The total cost of 
labor per ton of pig iron is below 2 
shillings and 6 pence; this includes 
everything connected with the handling 
of all materials for the making and the 
removal of the pig iron. When we 
consider that the whole of the ore, 
coke and limestone, amounting to about 
3500 tons per week, is handled by two 
men charging the blast furnace, we 
must admit that it does not seem prob- 
able that this labor cost can be appreci- 
ably reduced. The greater portion of 
the iron made is conveyed in a molten 
condition, which, after passing through 
a ‘‘ mixer,’ is taken direct to the Bes- 
semer couverter. At the Dowlais Com- 
papy’s new works at Cardiff, Ed- 
ward P. Maghn has attained a pro- 
duction of ‘upward of 1400 tons 
per week, using the usual Rubio ore, 
and with rather less than 20 hundred- 
weight of coke per ton of pig iron, 70 
per cent. of the output being No. 1 
quality. The furnace is 75 feet high; 
bosh, 20 feet, having an angle of 78°; 
throat, 15 feet 6 inches; bell, 11 feet; 
crucible, 10 feet; Cowper stoves, giving 
an average temperature of 1300° F.; 
number of tuyeres, 7; diameter of muz- 
zles, 5 inches; pressure of blast, 54 
pounds. One pair of compound con- 
densing blast engines is attached to 
each furnace, having high preseure 
steam cylinders of 36 inches diameter, 
and low-pressure cylinders 64 inches 
diameter, with air cylinders 88 inches 
diameter, all of them 5 feet stroke; 
number of revolutions per minute 23, 
giving 19,000 cubic feet of air at atmos- 
pheric pressure per minute. Each pair 
of engines is separately connected to the 
blast furnace. There has been no at- 
tempt made to drive the furnace up toa 
production requiring any increase in the 
number of men usually employed, so 
that the results are very satisfactory, 
and the labor cost as low as that before 
mentioned. 


Handling Pig Iron in the Cast 
House, 


With such a large production of pig 
iron, all of which is allowed to become 
cold on the beds, some difficulty in 
clearing away the metal was expe- 
rienced, so an apparatus was devised 
for dealing with the removal and break- 


ing up of the pig iron by mechanical’ 


means, to clear the beds quickly, to re- 
duce the cost of labor, and, above all, 
to dispense with a difficult and exact- 
ing class of workmen, which at any mo- 
ment has the power, and sometimes ex 
ercises it, of bringing the works to a 
stop. Thisapparatus consists of quick- 
running overhead steam traveling 
cranes, which sweep the whole surface 
of the pig beds. The breaker is fixed 
at the far end of the line of furnaces, 
and when the whole of the four blast 
furnaces are completed, a second 
breaker will be placed at the other end. 
It is important that the pigs should 
be molded at quite equal distances 
apart, and means are devised for insur- 
ing this, so that the three fixed hammers 
on the hydraulic rams may exactly suit 
the distances of three pigs. The beds, 
being thus molded, are cast in groups of 
30 pigs. The group is not meddled 


underlie the Rubio ore the duration of | erected in 1877, with a 50 per cent. ore | with in any way till it hes become cool. 
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The overhead crane then picks up the 
whole group cf 30 pigs, and runs with 
it at a high speed to the breaker, de- 
positing it on a light four-wheeled car- 
riage running on an incline toward the 
breaker, thus enabling the workmen to 
push forward easily the loaded carriage. 
On arrival, the group is drawn forward 
by a pawl of sufficient length of stroke 


to place the group of pigs under the | 


bydraulic ram, which, at one stroke, 
breaks three pigs, though only one at a 
time, the sow being broken by a second 
ram. The four pieces of broken pig 
slide down a strong shute into a rail- 
way wagon, the detached sand falling 
between the bars forming the shute. 
One machine can readily deal in this 
way with 4000 tons of pig iron weekly, 
working only from eight to ten hours 
daily. The operations are all conducted 
by young men of ordinary physique, 
and the whole cost of carrying away the 
iron, breaking the pigs, &c., is covered 
by a charge of 14 pence per ton. 
Among other advantages is the easy 
stocking of the pig iron, owing to the 
group system of casting, the fresh fract- 
ures from the breaker showing the 
quality of the iron, no matter how 
much it may have become rusted, while 
the rapid clearing of the pig beds by 
the traveling cranes enables the fur. 
naceman to do all the molding required 
for the night by daylight ; at the same 
time the group system is attended by 
absence of scrap in the beds, and greatly 
reduces Sunday work. 

One of the leading features of the 
meeting, following the reading of the 
president’s address, was the presenta- 
tion of the Bessemer medal to John 
Fritz of Bethlehem, in whose absence 
it was received by Sir Lowthian Bell. 

‘*The Elimination of Sulphur from 
Tron and Steel” was the leading topic 
of discussion of the meeting. There 
were presented three papers, one by 
James E. Stead, Middlesborough, en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Elimination of Sulphur 
from Iron;” another by E. H. Saniter, 
Wigan, on ‘‘A New Process for De- 
sulphurizing Iron and Steel,” to which 
was appended a report by George J. 
Snelus on ‘‘The Saniter Desulphuriz- 
ing Process.’”?’ We shall deal with this 
subject, summarizing the results, in an 
early issue. 

The other topics which came up for 
consideration were a paper on the 
‘* Recording Pyrometer,” by Prof. W. 
C. Roberts-Austen, and ‘Notes on 
Puddling Iron,” by John Head. There 
were taken as read a paper ‘‘On the 
Determination of Chromium in Ferro- 
Chromium,” by William Galbraith, and 
**On Methods of Determining Chro- 
mium, with Notes on the Distribution 
of Chromium in British Irons,” by J. 
E, Stead, 

em 

The business of Coxe Bros. & Co., it 
is announced, will soon be turned over 
to an incorporated company of the same 
name. This corporation will be chartered 
for the purpose of carrying on a min- 
ing business. Another corporation will 
be the Coxe Iron Mfg. Company, which 
will carry on a manufacturing business. 





Negro labor on the coffee plantations 
is so much demoralized that the Gov- 
ernment desires to engage the services 
of 100,000 Chinamen for a term of years 
and will agree to give them necessary 
protection. What Chinamen have done 
to make the sugar plantations of Hawaii 
productive can be done for the coffee 
plantations of Brazil. Californians are 
well aware of the value of this kind 
of labor. : 


THE WEEK. 


The Austro-Hungarian Government 
announces that an international exbibi- 
tion wil) be held in Buda. Pesth in 1896, 
to commemorate the 1000th anniversary 
of the foundation of Hungary. 





A letter from Berlin says that the un- 
certain issue of the military question is 
checking business, and among some 
there is nervousness about the steadi- 
ness of the gold standard, irrespective 
of the fact that without the adoption of 
bimetallism in England it is impossible 
in Germany. 


Henry Clews tells an unwelcome 
truth to many who subscribe for his 
weekly circular when he speaks of the 
numerous industrial companies incorpo- 
rated ‘‘ostensibly to reduce expenses, 
really to enable their promoters to capi- 
talize sluggish manufacturing plants at 
four times their value and then sell out 
at twice their value.” The original 
parties doubtless took care in good sea- 
son to ‘*stand from under,” but their 
successors are in the position of those 
who contemplate a pricked balloon. 


Italians vie with Chinamen in send- 
ing away gold ,from this country. An 
Italian banker testified before the Senate 
Committee on Immigration, in session 
in this city, that the Italians send home 
annually $30,000,000. 


The proposed East River bridge will 
probably cost between $25,000,000 and 
$30,000,000, according to the testimony 
given before the Commissioners by 
George B. Cornell, the engineer of the 
company. 


Peace is restored in Nicaragua by the 
success of the revolutionists and trade 
is resumed. 


A duplicate cable between Mexico 
and Peru, over 2500 miles in length, 
was manufactured in London and laid 
within the short space of ten months 
from the time the order was given. 


An inquiry making at Washington 
into the expediency of reducing the 
number of custom house districts rings 
out the fact that there are about ascore 
in which the cost of collecting a single 
dollar ranges from $50 as high as $500. 
St. Augustine and Cedar Keys in 
Florida have almost ceased to exist as 
commercial ports. 


A heavy break in the price of wheat 
at Chicago resulted from the failure of 
the Plankinton Bank, and report says 
that the heavy clique who have been so 
long holding grain on a margin will be 
compelled to move out enormous 
amounts. When the grain market 
reaches its level more animation will 
be imparted to genu.. ....-. 


The Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
lost money last year, and, since the ex- 
piration of their contract with the 
Panama Railroad Company, are shut 
out from participation in business be- 
tween New York and American ports 
on the Pacific. 


United States Minister Denby reports 
that the Chinese land telegraph line has 
been joined to the Russian system, and 
that messages can now be sent to any 
part of the world from any station in 
China, at the rate of $2 a word, the cost 
of transmission across the Atlantic be- 
ing added. The only Chinese province 
which cannot now be reached by tele- 
graph is Hunan, which still remains op- 
posed to all foreign innovations. The 
service is reported as rapid and satis- 
factory. 


A model workshop for the manual 
training school at Brookline, Mass., is 
about to be erected ata cost of $30,000. 
The building will be 150 x 170 feet in 
size, modeled after an old English 
schoolhouse and be equipped with a 
15-horse motor, foundry, forge room, 
machine tool room and lathes. 


The Minister of Public Works in 
Manitoba promises for next autumn a 
phenomenal wheat harvest. 


Sixty-seven miles of wire fence in- 
closes a tract in the Adirondacks where 
Dr. Seward Webb will cultivate forestry 
on scientific principles, with able assist- 
ants. 


Canadian shipbuilders are doing very 
little, almost all vessels, great and small, 
being built on the Clyde. 


The packing of kerosene in inferior 
cans results in leakage, and other mer- 
chandise is liable to serious damage. 


It appears most likely that no attempt 
will be made to enforce the Chinese 
exclusion law until some modification 
can be made by the next Congress, the 
object in regulating foreign intercourse 
being to encourage trade rather than to 
extirpate it. 


The official statistics show that the 
total pork packing industry in the West 
last winter comprised 4,633,000 hogs, 
which is the smallest for the season in 
22 vears. 


The next thing is to lay a cable be- 
tween California and Hawaii, on the 
route surveyed by United States vessels 
and which is pronounced entirely feasi- 
ble. Aline from British Columbia is 
talked about. 


Farmers in Great Britain are suffering 
greatly through the failure of the hay 
and root crops and the compulsory 
cessation of seeding operations, due to 
the extraordinarily prolonged drought, 
lasting 80 days. An unusually large 
number of bankruptcies in the agricult- 
ural districts is reported in conse- 
quence. The distress is enhanced by 
the low prices of cereals, which are con- 
siderably below those obtained in the 
corresponding period of last year. 


Capitalists who are interested in West- 
chester property are earnestly consider 
ing the plan for a six-track road on the 
viaduct plan between New York and 
Peekskill, to be built wholly of steel. 
Steel cars could make the trip in one 
hour. The cost of construction will be 
something over $35,000,000, and the 
cost of the right of way wili more than 
double those figures. 


The valuation of real estate in New 
York has been increased $163,000,000 
over the assessment of last year, which 
is almost 11 per cent. Taxpayers will 
squirm. 

Japan coal can be delivered in San 
Francisco at $7.50 per ton, including 
freight and duty, and an American firm 
is said to have contracted for a large 
quantity, beginning with 100,000 tons 
per annum. 

The Massachusetts Legislature is again 
laboring to build a ship canal across 
Cape Cod. Year after year the com- 
monwealth has granted to companies 
the right to construct a canal at Buz- 
zard’s Bay, but although considerable 
sums of money have been expended in 
surveys and work the canal has never 
materialized. The acceptance of the 
charter should be accompanied by a 
forfeiture, to be lost to the corporation 
uoless it can be shown that the equiva- 
lent of the entire capital stock has been 
expended in the work of construction. 
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The Greatest Wealth Producers. 


Manufacturers and business men who 
having the management of concerns 
employing large bodiesof men have fre- 
quent cause for exasperation at the 
sentimental views held by well-mean- 
ing but poorly-informed persons. Pro- 
fessional men are conspicuous sinners 
in this direction. It is therefore par- 
ticularly refreshing to meet with a 
clear exposition of the fallacy so popu- 
lar and so pernicious in its effects that 
the wealthy minority are really in some 
way retaining for themselves an undue 
share of the fruits of the labor of the 
great majority. W. H. Mallock, in 
the June number of the North Ameri- 
can Review, puts forward the proposi- 
tion and backs it with an able argu- 
ment, asserting ‘“‘that in all modern 
countries—in such, at least, as have 
been enriched by modern industrial 
progress—a minority produces more 
wealth than the majority ; that it pro- 
duces the entire wealth of the richer 
classes, and a part, that is yearly 
larger, of the wealth of the poorer 
classes; and that so far are the few from 
being the plunderers of the many, 
that the many, economically speaking, 
are the mere pensioners of the few.” 

Mr. Mallock is far from making such 
a plea for those who have become pos- 
sessors of riches by capturing money 
from others, but he does take that 
ground in behalf of the creators of 
wealth, to whom it has come as the re- 
ward of ability. He calls attention to 
the fundamental distinction between 
the two great forces which, in the 
modern world, produce wealth, labor 
and ability and offers the following 
definitions: ‘‘ Labor is the industrial 
exertion of a single man on some single 
piece of work, and on that single piece 
of work only.” ‘‘ Ability is the indus- 
trial exertion of a single man, which 
affects simultaneously the labor of 
many men, multiplying or improving 
the results of it in each case.” 

We believe that it is true that the 
reward for the services to the com- 
munity has been far smaller in pro- 
portion to those services in the case of 
the men of ability than it has been to 
labor. There will occur to every one 
familiar with our industrial and com- 
mercial development instances in 
which the accumulations of the indi- 
vidual represent-only an insignificant 
fraction of the wealth created by his 
work. That is true of the inventor 
and the man who develops his inven- 
tions. It holds good for the great cap- 
tains of industry and for the manu- 
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facturers who improve and cheapen 
their product. It is the case for the 
business men who open new channels 
of distribution or 
methods safer or more effective. Mr. 
Mallock classifies these creators of 
wealth as the men who possess the in- 
ventive ability, or the ability of enter- 
prise. They are the natural monopoly 
of a small and distinct class. He points 
out how the ability of one man is, in 
productive power, out of proportion to 
the labor of one man, and that it may, 
without any greater effort being in- 
volved, produce results which are a 
thousand times as great. 

There are probably two leading 
reasons why the rewards reaped by 


render existing 


men of industrial ability are popularly 
- 's 


so often deemed out of proportion to 
the services rendered. The one is that 
too many measure work by the amount 
of effort which it costs instead of mak- 
ing the results achieved the basis of 
comparison. The other is that with 
the creators of wealth their share of 
the possessions is very much in evi- 
dence, while that part which has ac- 
crued to the community is so much 
diffused that it escapes attention and 
never arouses interest or scrutiny. 

It ison record that Sir Henry Bes- 
semer, who possesses in a remarkable 
degree the rare combination of in- 
ventive ability and the ability of enter- 
prise, realized from his steel process 
royalties aggregating £1,057,748, or 
nearly $5,000,000. That certainly is a 
large sum, and yet it is utterly insig- 
nificant when compared with the ma- 
terial benefits which the whole civil- 
ized world has reaped from his genius, 

We are far from joining in a plea in 
behalf of the rich men of our modern 
development, but it is time that a pro- 
test be raised against the indiscriminate 
arraignment of wealth producers as 
men who have cleverly robbed the 
toiling masses of the lion’s share of 
their reward of labor. Those among 
them who are creators of wealth, far 
beyond their own participation in it, 
are entitled to and should receive 
credit for the possession of those rarest 
and most productive gifts, ability and 
enterprise. 

nner es ets 


Uneasiness Among Stove Molders. 


The prospect of a stove molders’ 
strike is now looming up as another 
disturbing element in iron circles. 
Protracted conferences have been held 
between representatives of the manu- 
facturers and the workmen, covering 
a period of severalmonths. The grav- 
ity of the situation is shown by the 
consideration of this question at two 
general meetings of the stove manu- 
facturers, both held in Chicago, one in 
March and the other last week. At 
both of these meetings the sentiment 
of manufacturers was practically 
unanimous against granting an ad- 
vance. The recent meeting was marked 
by a very unusual occurrence, not only 
in the stove trade but in any branch of 
industry. The General Executive Com- 
mittee of the Iron Molders’ Union of 


G 
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North America had been invited to at- 
tend and to state their case to the as- 
sembled manufacturers. They did so 
in a series of speeches which won 
hearty tributes to their ability from the 
manufacturers, who were, however, 
not to be convinced by mere eloquence 
against the dictates of prudence and 
While the mold- 
ers had originally made a demand for 
an advance of 15 per cent., it devel- 
oped that they were not determined to 
adhere tenaciously to this rate, but 
would have been willing to accept 10 
per cent. They argued that the past 
two or three years had been very good 
years for the stove trade ; that business 
had been unsually active and presum- 
ably prosperous, but that the molders 
had received no share of the prosperity 
save regular employment, while, es- 
pecially in the West, the cost of living 
had advanced, thus really reducing 
their net earnings. 

The answer of the manufacturers to 
the plea of the workmen was precisely 
what might have been expected in the 
present condition of general business. 
With banks failing, money growing 
scarce, collections hard to make, and 
other indications of trouble in the 
business world, they could but reply 
that an advance in wages was out of 
the question. Molders’ wages are not 
low, taking a general view of the labor 
field, and the men should be well satis- 
fied that no attempt is being made to 
reduce them. It was conceded by the 
molders that an advance in wages 
could not be made without a corre- 
sponding advance in the selling price 
of stoves. Animated by the usual con- 
fidence of non-business men, they as- 
serted very cheeringly that this was 
an easy matter to do if all the manu- 
facturers stood together. They lost 
sight of the fact that an attempt to 
advance stove prices would be deeply 
resented by merchants and consumers 
at a time when all other goods are 
becoming cheaper. As wheat is now 
selling at a lower rate than for over 
30 years, farmers could not be asked 
to pay more for stoves. 

With the hopefulness abounding in 
the breasts of those who are always 
sure of their wages at the end of the 
week, the molders refuse to attach 
much importance to the unsettled 
financial conditions of the country. 
They have no notes falling due which 
must be paid or otherwise taken care 
of, they have no heavy bills for ma- 
terial and little cash in sight to meet 
them, they have no employees expect- 
ing their regular pay on Saturday 
night, and they spend no anxious 
moments waiting to hear from shaky 
customers who must be carried a little 
longer. 

And yet some of them are in a po- 
sition to know how difficult it is to 
raise money for enterprises which in 
ordinary times readily command capi- 
tal. A molder of great prominence 
and influence in the trade can be cited 
who has but recently had an experi- 
ence of this kind. It is claimed, how- 
ever, that the rank and file and not the 
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leaders are clamorous for an advance 
in wages, and that they will not listen 
to further excuses, but will insist upon 
fighting out the issue according to the 
usages of organized labor if 
wishes are wholly ignored. This may 
be strictly true, but on the other hand 
there is some ground for the belief that 


the persistent effort of the molders to | 


secure an advance in wages, notwith- 
standing repeated refusals by the man- 
ufacturers, is to head off any move- 
ment in the direction of a reduction. 
If there ever was a juncture in busi- 
ness affairs when it seemed necessary 
to prune costs in every direction and 
prepare for hard times it is with us 
now, and the gnolders know it. The 
agitation for an advance was begun 
when times were good, and may now 


be continued for defense when times | 


are bad. 

As the second great assemblage of 
the stove trade has again emphatically 
pronounced against an advance in 
molders’ wages, the relations of the 
manufacturers and their employees are 
now strained. The representatives of 
the union may have a lingering hope 
of a concession to be obtained in some 
way which will appease their followers, 
but the outlook is now very much in 
fayor of a strike in the union stove 
foundries. How far such a strike may 
affect mixed and’ non-union foundries 
itis, of course, difficult to tell. The 
probabilities are that in most of these 
there will also be a strike. It 
was the case with the machinery 
and jobbing foundries in Chicago this 
spring. Union and non-union molders 
then acted together, and they will 
probably do so in the stove foundries. 

The stove manufacturers appear to 
be quite unconcerned over the pros- 
pect of a strike. In fact, the opinion 
is freely expressed among them that 
the stove trade this year would be 
benefited and not injured if all the 
foundries were to be shut down for 60 
days or more. Some of the manufact- 
urers may not have as much stock 
made up as they would like to see in 
their warehouses at this time of the 
year, but arrangements could doubt- 


less be made by which regular trade | 
; 2 | had been a member of the Chamber of 


would be provided for. The molders 
are deplorably deceiving themselves if 
they think that the manufacturers will 
weaken merely because this is usually 
the time of the year when they push 
work in the stove foundries to their 
utmost capacity. 
A 
One of the main buildings of the J. 
B. & J. M. Cornell Iron Works io this 
city, located near Eleventh avenue and 
Twenty-fifth street, New York, was 
burned down on Friday morning. The 
fire began in the finishing room, and 
spread furiously. 
mated at $600,000, which may be too 
large. The building was full of valu- 
able machinery—punching, drilling and 
sawing machines, and the rolling mills, 
one of which cost $75,000. One of the 
punching machines cost $40,000, There 
is also a heavy loss on patterns and ona 
two years’ stock of structural iron 
which was on hand. This is the busy 
season, and the fire throws about 500 
men out of work. 





their | 





The loss was esti- | 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pneumatic Caissons for Building 
Foundations, 





To the Editor: In the very exhaustive 
article which appeared in the May 25 
number of The Jron Age, relative to the 
foundations now being carried on for 
the new Manhattan Life Insurance 
Buildiog, 64, 66 and 68 Broadway, the 
writer was misinformed when he states 
that the entire credit of the employ ment 
of the pneumatic caissons belonged to 
C. O. Brown, president of the Riverside 
Bridge & Iron Works. Mr. Brown's 
position was corsulting engineer for 
the iron and steel structural work, The 
suggestion as to the use of a caisson 


| came from this office, and was the out- 


come of the cylinder caisson used at the 


| Fifth Avenue Theater by Mr. Kimball. 


In that instance, also, Mr. Brown manu- 
factured the caisson, but from sugges- 
tions made by Mr. Kimball. We are 
indebted to Mr. Charles Longsmith for 
the application of these caissons to meet 
our requirements. Very respectfully 
yours, KIMBALL & THOMPSON. 
New York, June 2, 1893. 
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OSCAR MHELLER, 


Oscar Miller of Champaign, IIl., died 
on May 14. Mr. Miller had been ill 
with typhoid fever for several weeks, 
Mr. Miller was born in Jefferson, Ky., 
January 20, 1860. In February, 1883, 
he bought out the hardware business of 
his brother, J. 8. Miller, at Champaign, 
and began business for himself. Itis said 
that he had no means whatever and gave 
his personal note as security for the pay- 
ment of the debt. He devoted himself 
zealously to his business and prospered 
from the start. 


JOSHUA HENDRICKS, 


Joshua Hendricks of the metal firm 
of Hendricks Brothers, 49 Cliff street, 
died suddenly in New York City Satur- 
day evening, at his home, 512 Fifth 
avenue. Mr. Hendricks belonged to 
one of the oldest and most prominent 
Hebrew families in New York. He was 
61 years of age. The business house of 
Hendricks Brothers, which is one of 
the largest of its kind in this country, 
was established in 1764 and has been in 
the family through four generations, 
Mr. Hendricks was widely known. He 


Commerce for many years, and at one 
time he was vice-president of the Ger- 
man-American Bank. He also be- 
longed to the American Geographical 
Society. A widow and three sons sur- 
vive him. 

err 


A number of railroad officials were 
in Youngstown, Ohio, one day last 
week for the purpose of examining 
what is known as the Daniels corru- 
gated steel railroad tie, invented by 
Robert E. Daniels, of Youngstown, 
Ohio. A stretch of track along the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
road in that city was laid with these 
ties some time ago, where 1600 cars 
pass over them daily. At the examina- 


| tion made last week it is claimed that 


these ties were in perfect condition. 
An engine weighing 118 tons was run 
over the track, and the deflection of 
the ties was stated to be less than } 
inch. The officials present seemed to 
be highly pleased with the result of the 
tests. 


The Lron Industry of New York and 
New Jersey. 





Dr. Sweet of Philadelphia, the expert 
of the census office, has issued a state- 
ment dealing with the iron and steel in- 
dustries of New York and New Jersey. 

Notwithstanding a net decrease of 20 
in the number of blast furnace stacks 
in New York in the last decade the 
production of pig iron was larger in 
1890 than in 1880. The total produc- 
tion in 1890 was 344, 339 net tons, valued 
at $5,182,6(6, against 313,368 tons in 
1880, valued at $6,697.349, and other 
products valued at $118,892. The 
quantity of charcoal pig iron produced 
in 1890 (all hot blast) was 15,949 tons, 
against 17,017 tons of hot blast and 
4470 tons of cold blast iron in 1880, 
Of all anthracite pig iron, 35,922 tons 
were made in 1890, against 173,032 tons 
in 1880. The quantity of iron made 
with a mixed fuel of anthracite coal and 
coke in 1890 amounted to 175,839 tons; 
and with coke alone, 116,629 tons. In 
1880 there were 118,849 tons made with 
a mixed fuel, and none with coke alone. 

The production of pig iron in New 
Jersey has made no advance during the 
past decade, although there is a gratify- 
ing increase in the manufacture of 
spiegeleisen, all of which is made from 
zinc residuum. The quantity of spiegel- 
eisen made in this State in 1890 was 
11,555 net tons, against 3392 tons in 
1880. The total quantity of pig iron, 
including spiegeleisen, made in New 
Jersey in 1890 was 145,040 tons, valued 
at $2,228,724, against 157,414 tons in 
1880, valued at $3,410.663, and other 
products valued at $18,084. Of these 
quantities 29,452 tons were produced in 
1890, with anthracite coal alone as fuel, 
against 116,523 tons in 1880, and 115,- 
588 tons were made in 1890 with a 
mixed fuel of anthracite coal and coke, 
against 40,891 tons produced with a 
mixed fuel in 1880. It will be seen 
that New Jersey as well as New York 
has shown a large increase in the quan- 
tity of pig iron made with a mixed fuel 
and a great decrease in the quantity 
made with antbracite alone, The ton- 
nage of coke consumed in New Jersey, 
however, does not show a very large in- 
crease in the 10 yesrs, for the reason 
that the furnaces in this State which 
used a mixed fuel generally employ 
only asmall proportion of coke in the 
mixture. 

The manufacture of rolled iron and 
steel in New York has remained practi- 
cally stationary during the past decade. 
From 1880 to 1890 12 rolling mills or 
steel works in this State have been 
abandoned and during the same period 
four establishments have been built, 
making a net decrease in the ten years 
of eight establishments. The decrease 
in the aggregate value of finished prod- 
ucts from $13,924,622 in 1880 to $10,- 
310,088 in 1890 is mainly due to the 
lower selling price of the various arti- 
cles in 1890, brought about by improved 
processes of manufacture and lower cost 
of materials consumed. The total ton- 
nage of products in 1890 (240,026 tons) 
was slightly below the quantity re- 
ported in 1880 (253,214 tons), the de- 
crease being wholly in iron products, 
The manufacture of Bessemer steel rails 
was an important branch of the iron 
and steel industries of New York in 
1880, but since 1889 the Bessemer steel 
produced in this State has been sold in 
forms other than rails. 

The decade from 1880 to 1890 has 
been marked by considerable develop- 
ment in New Jersey in the manufacture 
of finished forms of iron and steel. 
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This State rolled no Bessemer steel in 
1880, ani only a smal! quantity of open- 
hearth steel. In 1890 (157,276 tons 
in 1890, against 82,617 tons in 1880) 
there is to be noted not only an in- 
crease in the aggregate tonnage, but 
the output of all kinds of steel was 
over 40 per cent. of the total quantity 
and nearly 50 per cent. of the total 
value of all products. 

The total cost of all the materials 
consumed by the rolling mills and steel 
works in New York in 1890 was $5,- 
982,461, against $8,264,186 in 1880. 
The principal materials consumed in 
1890 were pig iron, including spiegel- 
eisen, 207,754 net tons, costing $3,- 
229,661; iron ore, 28,057 tons, costing 
$103,768; tcrap iron, 33,234 tons, cost- 
ing $671,105; scrap steel, 15,521 tons, 
costing $318,043; purchased Bessemer 
and open-hearth steel, 8727 tons, cost- 
ing $287,646; anthracite coal, 16,700 
tons, costing $66,756, and bituminous 
coal, 228,839 tons, costing $572,806. 

The total cost of all the materials 
consumed in the New Jersey rolling 
mills and steel works in 1890 was $5,- 
326,401, against $3,914,970 in 1880. 
The principal materials consumed were 
pig iron and spiegeleisen, 75,211 tons, 
costing $1,054 777; iron ore, 26,257 
tons, costing $145 920; scrap iron, 25 - 
590 tons, costing $499,240; scrap steel, 
16,702 tons, costing $347,101; pur- 
chased Bessemer and open-hearth steel, 
33 610 tons, costing $1,078,390; an- 
thracite coal, 92,869 tons, costing $228,- 
190, and bituminous coal, 173,216 tons, 
costing $524,219. 

In 1890 there were employed in New 
York 5291 hands to whom $2,672,454 
were paid in wages, while in New Jer- 
sey the number was 4498 who received 
$2,301,592 in wages. 


$5 or 


The first meeting of the Conference 
Committee representing the National 
Union of Finishers and the manufact- 
urers of the Mahoning Valley was held 
in the Jewell Block, Youngstown, Ohio, 
on Saturday, the 3dinst. The follow- 
ing firms were represented at the meet- 
ing in person: Union Iron & Steel 
Company; Mahoning Valley Iron Com- 
pany; the Andrews Brothers Company; 
Brown-Bonnell Iron Company, and the 
Sharon Iron Company, Limited. The 
meeting organized by electing Myron 
C. Wick of the Union Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, chairman, and Jas. H. Nutt, 
secretary for the manufacturers, and 
P. J. Mundié for the finishers. The 
finishers asked that the present rate of 
wages be paid during the coming scale 
year, but the manufacturers refused this 
claim, stating that a readjustment of 
wages paid on certain sizes was neces- 
sary. The attitude taken by the manu- 
facturers was somewhat of a surprise to 
the workmen, and after a discussion 
lasting several hours the meeting ad 
journed, to reconvene at the cail of 
Messrs. Nutt and Mundie. 





An official consular report to the de- 
partment at Washington states that 
6,000,000 bushels of corn have been 
imported into Mexico from the United 
States within the last 18 months, avert- 
ing many deaths from famine among 
the poorer classes. Texas railroads re- 
ceived about $1,324,000 for hauling 
this corn to the border. 





The new armored battle ship ‘‘ Massa- 
chusetts,”’ the second vessel of her 
class, will be capable of throwing three 
tons of projectiles at a single discharge. 


THE IRON AGE. 
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Canadian Notes. 





The Ontario Government reserved 
until the end of the session the disclos- 
ure of its attitude in regard to the vari- 
ous proposals that had been submitted 
for the encouragement of mining and 
derivative industries within the prov- 
ince. It then announced through the 
Minister of Crown Lands that the con- 
ditions did not appear to warrant any 
assistance in the form of bounties or 
the building at any point of customs 
smelters at the public expense. It con- 
sidered that enough had been done in 
this direction by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, which imposes a duty of $4 per 
ton on imported pig iron, and pays a 
bounty of $2 per ton to domestic pro- 
ducers. The granting of financial as- 
sistance to corporations that had ap- 
plied for it on the strength of their 
proposals to start blast furnaces would 
not be justified, the Government held, 
by any assurances of success that were 
in the power of the companies to give. 
One other reason for refusing a subsidy 
to an iron industry was the desire of 
the Government not to place itself in 
the position of a competitor against 
private enterprise. But the Govern- 
ment was willing to give indirect aid to 
the development of our mines, and 
brought in a resolution granting a sub- 
sidy of $3000 a mile to the Irondale, 
Bancroft & Ottawa Railway Company, 
to the Ottawa, Arnprior & Parry Sound 
Railway Company, to the Kingston, 
Napanee & Western Railway Company, 
and $2000 a mile to the Ceatral Coun- 
ties Railway Company. Most of these 
companies’ lines have their interior ter- 
minus in mineral districts. It was con- 
sidered better thus to impart utility to 
some of our waste cre lands in the 
north, and in this way induce private 
capital to essay their development. The 
resolution was carried. 


It cannot be denied that the greatest 
good of the greatest number calls for a 
reduction in some of our iron duties. 
But among the advocates of reduction 
there are some manufacturers who are 
thereby pushing other interests than 
those of the greatest number. Our 
manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments have gone through the process of 
evolution that a protective tariff usually 
tends to determine. They prospered 
under the 35 per cent. duty until they 
became numerous and had to sacrifice 
profits. Failures followed, and pre- 
pared the way for combination, which 
duly ensued. Now the capacity of our 
big manufacturers of agricultural im- 
plements has outgrown the consuming 
caliber of the country, and to keep on 
growing it requires new markets. This 
gives a motive to the manufacturers in 
question for seeking a reduction on bar 
iron, &c., that they may cheapen pro- 
duction and thus become eligible to 
compete for an export trade against the 
producers of other countries. Ia other 
words, while they retain internal pro- 
tection in the form of high duties, they 
want external protection by way of 
lower duties. 


The Toronto agents of importers of 
British pig iron are not busying them 
selves very greatly this seasonir pursuit 
of orders for that material. They say 
that the pressure of competition from 
the United States makes business both 
too small and unprofitable for it to be 
worth much trouble, and that this 
year’s imports from Scotland and Eng- 
land will be lower than ever. Some 
consumers here, notably the Doty En- 


gine Works Company, claim that the 


quality and price of American brands 
suitable for their purposes are better 
than in British brands they have hereto- 
fore used. The company named above 
bought in Glasgow all the iron they 
imported up to this year. Our Canadian 
pig, which, by the way, is coming into 
wider consumption, needs to be mixed, 
and a suitable complement for the pro- 
duction of close, strong castings is 
found in certain brands of American 
which blend well, particularly with 
Londonderry iron. 


The manufacturers of Canadian pig 
iron at New Glasgow and Londonderry, 
in Nova Scotia, need the duty to pay 
the freight on shipments sent as far 
west as Toronto. The duty is $4 per 
net ton, or $4.48 per long ton. The 
freight is $4.70 and $4 90 respectively 
from the points named. That is, pi 
iron shipped from Tonawanda and Buf- 
falo to Toronto, though it has to pay 
the duty, is at little disadvantage by 
comparison with pig iron made in our 
own country, at Londonderry or New 
Glasgow. The inlend freight on Brit- 
ish iron is also so much less than that 
on domestic iron that the duty in favor 
of the latter is quite ha!f neutralized by 
the greater cost of transportation to this 
point. Summerleeiron sells at 70 cents 
less, delivered at Montreal, this year 
than it did last. 


Metal merchants find it hard to make 
sales this year ahead of immediate re- 
quirements. It is true there are not the 
same close limits upon production in 
the iron industries as there are in some 
of the other industries and trades, but 
manufacturers of implements, machin- 
ery, &c., do not venture out on the 
scale of production that they operated 
on a year ago. Their hand to-mouth 
buying is restricted also by the insta- 
bility of the metal market, in which it 
seems impossible for any advance to be 
long lived. Further, there is a scarcity 
of money outside of the bauks, and the 
banks give little encouragement this 
year to any great expansion in produc- 
tion or credit business. Both the 
chances and the means, therefore, ap- 
pear to be wanting for speculative buy- 
ing of stocks of material. Consumers 
of tin here appear to expect lower 
prices to follow the imposition of the 
duty in the United States, as lower 
prices followed the same course in re- 
lation to tin plate. Long heralded 
changes lead to over-preparation in the 
way of big imports, which are expected 
to be succeeded by an easier demand. 


The contract for supplying the C. R. 
R. with ingot copper for its works has 
been secured again this year by Thomas 
Robertson & Co., Montreal. 


The hardware merchants of Hamil- 
ton, Ont., in their conference with the 
Ministers of Finance and of Trade and 
Commerce, expressed themselves as op- 
posed to specific duties and complained 
of irregular appraisements. 


The capitalists who made overtures 
to the City Council of Toronto for the 
concession of a free site and some other 
privileges for the establishing of large 
smelting works have got along better 
with the municipal authorities of Ham- 
ilton. That city is to give a free site 
and a bonus of $40,000 on condition 
that the company expend on plant, ma- 
chinery, &c., not less than $400 000 
and have ready by December 31, 1894, 
smelting works with a capacity of 150 
tons of pig iron per day. Also, Hamil- 
ton agrees to give a further bonus of 
$60,000, provided the company con- 
struct steel works costing $400,000 and 
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have the same ready for operation by 
December 31, 1896. On account of a 
statute passed a year ago by the On- 
tario Legislature it was necessary for a 
special act to be passed in the session 
just closed before the city was com- 
petent to vote a bonus. The promoters 
of the company are Jas. J. Morehouse, 
James Morehouse, Wm. Y. Reynolds, 
Wm. Foster, Jr., and E. H. Thompson, 
all of New York. 


There appears to be a growing feel- 
ing in this province, and in Toronto 
particularly, that no aid should be given 
to iron works by the Legislature or any 
municipality until it is thcroughly 
known whether the supply of ore de- 
pended on for raw material is suffi- 
cient. There is a great deal said about 
the vastness of ore deposits in this prov- 
ince, but as much of it has come from 
persons more or less interested in creat- 
ing an impression of inexhaustibleness, 
it is hardly safe information to go upon. 
The country does undoubtedly possess 
rich mineral wealth, but it is not clear 
that certain locations which are credited 
with a large store of ore are so in fact. 
It is, therefore, felt that the Govern- 
ment should make an investigation and 
ascertain to what extent certain claims 
for public aid, claims based on esti- 
mates of raw material, can be made 
good. For Toronto or any other city 
to embark citizens’ funds in a great 
scheme for the building up of a smelt- 
ing industry would be premature before 
a proper survey had been made of the 
sources of prospective supply. In a let- 
ter to the City Council of Toronto, Geo. 
Drummond of the Canada Iron Furnace 
Company, Three Rivers, Quebec, asks 
that such an investigation be made be- 
fore his company makes any offer for 
the starting of a furnace in Toronto. 
He alleges that it is reported that the 
syndicate which are about starting 
works in Hamilton will use United 
States ore. 


The Hamilton Council and Board of 
Trade are requested by J. J. Morehouse 
to petition the Canadian Government 
to allow such of his company’s plant as 
cannot be manufactured in Canada to 
come in free, and to take the duty off 
coke, 


Siemens & Halske have been granted 
the contract for supplying the wire, 
electric machinery and plant for con- 
veying power from Niagara Falls to 
Hamilton. It will cost $200,000 to 
bring the power and $1,200,000 for 
machinery, &c. Power is to be sup- 
plied for lighting the city and propel- 
ling the street cars. 


An order in council has been passed 
by the Canadian Government providing 
until the end of next session, Part I, for 
the free admission of steel for the manu- 
facture of augers, auger bits and ham- 
mers when imported by the manufact- 
urers of such for use in their own fac- 
tories. 

J. & C. Hodgson, Montreal, the only 
manufacturers of wrought-iron tubing 
in Canada, have closed down their 
works indefinitely. Thehigh duty on 
the raw material and the low duty on 
the imported product are said to have 
made their industry unremunerative. 

The capital of the Gurney Foundry 
Company of Toronto has been in- 
creased from $40,000 to $350,000. 

The Toronto Furnace & Crematory 
Company, Toronto, are being incorpo- 
rated to manufacture heating furnaces, 
crematories and fire closets and to take 
over the business of the Toronto Fur- 
nace Company. 


THE IRON AGE. 


Two factories are being built at Sher- 
brooke, Oct., one for making paper mill 
machinery, the other pulp mill ma- 
chinery. 


Four hundred tons of steel rails that 
arrived in St. John, N. B., a few weeks 
ago have been condemned and are being 
made into sheets for nail making at the 
rolling mills of that city. 

The following are elected directors 
of the Coe Hill Mining Company: Alex. 
McLaren, president; H. B. Payne, vice- 
president; David McLaren, J. L. Big- 
gar, William Chisholm. 

A new rasp and file factory is about 
to be started in Almonte, Ont. 

The style of the E. & C. Gurney Com 
pany. Montreal, has been changed to 
the Gurney-Massey Company of Mon- 
treal. 


PERSONAL. 





Charles G. Eckstein of Charles G. 
Eckstein & Co., dealers in iron, steel 
and machinery, left New York May 20. 
on the French Liner ‘‘ La Champagne ” 
for a six or eight weeks’ business trip 
in Europe. 


H. 8. Robeson, who has been with 
the Pottstown Iron Company for seven 
years, as superintendent of the Besse- 
mer and open-hearth plants and of the 
blooming mill, has tendered his resig- 
nation, to take effect on the 15th inst. 


‘*A Reminiscence” is the title of a 
neat pamphlet which recalls some of 
the principal features of the Fritz din- 
ner. Its authorship is not revealed, 
but the writer will be quickly recog- 
nized as the one who was the originator 
and leading spirit of the undertaking. 


Jones Wister of Philadelphia, who is 
well known in the iron trade, and who 
is an enthusiastic cricketer, has written 
and published ‘‘A Bawl for Amer 
ican Cricket,” a work which should 
prove most valuable to lovers of the 
game. In his usual pleasant vein Mr. 
Wister in the opening chapters com- 
pares baseball with cricket and gives 
a history of cricket in America. The 
remaining chapters are devoted to a 

ractical description of the game and 
its laws. 


Frank 8. Witherbee of Witherbee, 
Sherman & Co., who has just-returned 
from a visit to Chicago and the Mesaba 
range, reports that there has been some 
exaggeration in the reports of the low 
prices at which ore can be mined in 


the new district. The stripping is . 


heavy. A further drawback lies in the 
sudden fluctuations in the deposits, 
from Bessemer to non-Bessemer ore, 
and in the fineness of the ore itself. 


W. H. Jaques, ordnance engineer ot 
the Bethlehem Iron Company, read a 
paper illustrated by stereopticon views 
on ‘*The Manufacture of High-Power 
Ordnance with Special Reference to the 
Wire Wrapped Gun,” before the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, New 
York. 


8. L. Schoonmaker has been elected 
second vice-chairman of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, with headquarters at 
New York. 


rar 


Chas. Carroll Loring & Co., 272 
Franklin street, Boston, Mass., com- 
posed of Chas. C. Loring and Fred. A. 
Houdlette, both for a number of years 
prominently connected with the iron 
and machinery trades, have established 
a special branch of their business and 
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announce themselves as experts, cata- 
loguers, appraisers and auctioneers, and 
are prepared to execute commissions in 
mills, factories, machinery, tools, met- 
als, &c. 





— 


The Losses of Small Investors in 
England. 





Some astonishing figures presented 
in a report recently issued by the In- 
spector-General of Liquidations in 
Great Britain furnish food for reflec- 
tion. The report in question is the first 
rendered under a new act of Parlia- 
ment regulating the winding up, com- 
pulsory or otherwise, of*public com- 
panies, and embraces those companies 
wound up during the year 1891. It 
shows that the loss to the British pub- 
lic who held shares in the collapsed 
concerns reached the enormous sum of 
$94,858,815. The Inspector states, more- 
over, that when the cost of winding up 
and other expenses are added, the total 
loss will probably approach $100,000,- 
000. This is for one year only, and in 
but one country. Nothing could dem- 
onstrate more fully the extreme, al- 
most criminal, credulity—or perhaps 
gullibility would be a more suitable 
term—of the investing public on the 
one hand and the unscrupulousness of 
some company promoters on the other 
hand. The mass of successful fraud 
represented in these figures is said to 
be great. In the majority of cases, too, 
the perpetrators escaped scot-free, only 
a few of the persons who shared in the 
plunder having come under the grasp 
of the law. ldom is one brought 
face to face in so striking array 
with the facts of the case on this 
subject, and the lesson the figures 
teach us we should do well to lay to 
heart. For this condition of affairs is 
not confined to England. The old game 
of the spider and the fly is going on 
merrily in every country where the 
company promoter is abroad, and the 
matter touches persons of all condi- 
tions. 

A large proportion of the losses in 
the collapsed companies represented, 
as we understand, the  contribu- 
tions of very small capitalists, many 
of whom had rhaps invested the 
savings of a life time of indus- 
try and frugality in what they 
had too easily been persuaded were 
sound and paying concerns. Those 
who have little to spare should 
think more than twice before in- 
investing even the smallest amount 
of capital in any concern whatever, 
however plausible and promising, of 
which they are not fully assured, by 
investigation and incontestable proof, 
that it is sound and that its promoters 
are reliable men as to character and of 
sound financial reputation. Such in- 
formation can be readily obtained in 
all cities, from mercantile agencies, 
banks, or other sources which are 
abovesuspicion. It is mere justice to 
oneself, to those dependent on one, and 
to the community at large. The 
trouble is that men are everywhere 
found who will not put themselves 
out to take these necessary precautions, 
but are satisfied to take the word of 
those interested in getting their money, 
or who allow themselves to be deluded 
by the glowing terms of a prospectus. 
So that one is almost tempted to agree 
with the strong opinion of old Thomas 
Carlyle, that men are ‘‘ mostly fools.” 
Of course the tale of successful fraud 
above recorded only includes corporate 
operations which shelter themselves 
more or less under the cloak of the law. 
But the daily instances of men who 
ought to know better being fleeced 
by the more vulgar and petty arts of 
crooks and confidence men, and by 
means of tricks and impostures which 
are as old as the hills, show that much 
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and continued warning is needed to in- 
duce people to shield themselves against 
the wiles of that unsavory host, be 
they promoters of bogus companies or 
petty sneak thieves, who live upon the 
money extracted from the pockets of 
others. It is said that the number of 
those who ‘live by their wits ”’—that 
is, dishonestly—in New York City alone 
exceeds 30,000. The inference is that 
the honest and hard-working balance 
of citizens are fools to allow them to 


do so. 
ea 


New Publications. 





PuMPING MaAcuHinery. By William M. 
Barr. J.B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adelphia, publishers. 


Mr. Barr’s large experience with 
pumping machinery enables him not 
only to speak with high authority but 
with a deal of certainty as to the merits 
and defects of the various types of 
pumps and pumping machinery which 
are now 80 extensively used a)! over 
the civilized world. The scope of the 
work is to present, in as limited and 
condensed a form as possible, a descrip- 
tion of the various forms of pumps and 
the details of theirdesigns. An appen- 
dix gives an abstract of the report of 
the Duty Trial Committee of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
In this way it shows how the differ- 
ent pumps are made and tested and 
what they ought to be capable of doing 
under certain specified conditions. 

The practice in the design of water 
valves for different kinds of service 
has been quite various, and Mr. Barr 
has taken up these in succession and 
pointed out their good and bad points. 
He has also directed attention to the 
proper proportions of valve and plunger 
areas which ought to be maintained for 
various speeds of the plunger. As is 
well known, the making of the valve 
area too small in proportion to the size 
of the plunger is one of the most com. 
mon of all the faults of pump design, 
and is, at the same time, the most dif- 
cult to detect. This particular fault 
is one which attaches itself peculiarly 
to low-priced pumps. 

In view of the many uses to which 
hydraulic machinery is now put the 
careful review of hydraulic pressure 
pumps is very appropriate. The main 
features of the design and operation of 
these pumps are brought out in a clear 
and comprehensive manner. Attention 
is also given to the pressure pumps 
driven by power which have come into 
quite general use in connection with 
the use of hydraulic presses of numer- 
ous kinds. 

The advantages claimed for a crank 
over a dircct-acting pump are enumer- 
ated, though the author evidently leans 
to the belief that the direct-acting sin- 
gle and duplex pumps will give better 
satisfaction in general than crank and 
fly-wheel pumps, nor would this seem 
surprising to one who considers what 
little care the average pump receives. 
It is likely to be hidden away in some 
dark cellar, and there expected to do 
as much work as possible with a min- 
imum amount of oil and attention. 
It is always true that the most efficient 
machine needs the most watchful care 
and attendance. As in many other 
departments of engineering, it is not 
always true that the most efficient ma- 
chine, per se, is in reality the most ef- 
ficient one for the purpose for which it 
18 intended. 

A chapter is devoted to the under- 
writer pump, which is built in accord- 
ance with the specifications prepared by 
the engineer of the Associated Factory 
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Mutual Insurance Companies. The au- 
thor states that he regards the circular 


issued by these companies to contain | 


the most intelligent and carefully pre. 
pared specifications for steam fire pumps 
that have come to his knowledge, and 
indeed it would seem as though a pump 
built in accordance with them would 
leave little to be desired. 

Mining, rotary and centrifugal pumps 


are given their deserved share of at- | 


tention. To the high duty pump, how- 
ever, a still larger amount of space is 


devoted, in view of the increasing de- | 


mand for this more efficient pump for 


the supplying of towns and cities with | 


the enormous quantities of water that 
they daily consume. 
well-known types of high-duty pumps 


are described and illustrated. In ad- | 
dition to this the author has devoted a | 


chapter to the testing of pumping ma- 
chinery. In ‘all the specifications for 
large pumps in these days a certain duty 
trial and a certain guaranteed perform- 
ance is incorporated, and therefore it 
is most fitting that a description of 
such a trial should be set forth in a 


work of this kind. Reports of several | 


tests made by prominent engineers are 
added to properly illustrate such trials. 

In general it may be said of this 
work that it seems adapted to the needs 
of the pump user; it gives him a good 
notion of the machine which he wishes 
to employ, it warns him of the defects 
that are not immediately apparent in 


a cursory investigation of the subject, | 


and from it he should be ableto decide 
on the type of pump best suited to his 
wants, 
sini 

At Pittsburgh A. P. Kennedy has 
entered suit against Park, Brother 
& Co., Limited, of the Black Dia- 
mond Steel Works, and 
8S. Kennedy, to get possession of 24 
shares of stock of the defendant 
company. W.S. Keunedy is an uncle 


of the plaintiff, and js said to have given | 


to A. P. Kennedy 12 shares of stock in 


the firm, to be paid forout of dividends. | 


The stock was given as a wedding pres- 
ent and transferred on the bcoks of the 
company. Some time after the capital 
stock was increased from $2,000,000 to 
$4,000,000, and Mr. Kennedy claims 


his holding should amount to 24 shares; | 


but instead of that he has none, the 
original 12 shares being transferred 
back to his uncle, and he now sues to 
recover. 





Thomas Furnace of the Thomas Fur- 
nace Company, at Niles, Ohio, was 
blown out last week for relining and 
other repairs. This furnace is one of 
the best equipped in the Mahoning 
Valley, turning out about 200 tons of 
Bessemer iron of a high quality every 
24 hours. As soon as repairs are com- 
pleted it will resume blast. 





The E. W. Bliss Company of Brook- 
lyn, manufacturers of presses, &c., have 
decided at a meeting held this week to 
increase the capital stock from $1,275,- 
000 to $2,000,000. 





The officers of the Russian war ships 
‘‘ Dimitri Donski”’ and **‘ Rynda,” and 
the Austrian cruiser ‘* Frundsberg,” 
now lying in these waters, recently 
visited the worksof the Bethlehem Iron 
Jompany, at South Bethlehem, Pa. A 
special train conveyed the party from 
Philadelphia to the proving ground of 
the Bethlehem Iron Company, at Red- 
ington, where an armor plate test was 
witnessed, after which the works were 
inspected. 


Several of the | 


Winfield | 


MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 





Last week about 40 men were suspended 
from the converting department of the 
Edgar Thomson Steel works at Bessemer, 
Pa. The suspension is said to be due to the 
fact that orders were not sufficient to allow 
the mill to be run to its full capacity. 


Centre Furnace of the Centre Mining & 
Mfg. Company, Ironton, Ohio, which has 
| been idle for some time undergoing repairs, 
resumed blast last week. 


One of the Oxmoor, Ala., furnaces of the 
De Bardeleben Coal & Iron Company is 
being relined and refitted witha new bell 
| and rim. 

The court has been asked by the receivers 

of the Lady Ensley Coal & lron Company 

| for permission to start up one of the fur- 
naces at Sheffield. 


Tbe Lookout Iron Company, Harriman, 
Tenn., which recently went into the hands 
of a receiver, has been granted permission 
| by the court to resume operations in the 
| finishing department, under the charge of 
| the receiver. for the purpose of working u 
into marketable shape the stock on hand. 
The rest of the plant, however, will not go 
into operation 

It is announced that the machine equip- 
ment of the Beaver Falls Mills, Beaver 
Falls, Pa., will be enlarged by the addition 
of 40 new nail macbines 

The Mahoning Valley Iron Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, manufacturers of mer- 
chant iron, are preparing plans for the erec- 
tion of a new bar mill, which will be built 
adjacent to their present plant. The struct- 
ure will be fire proof as nearly as possible, 
| and will be entirely of iron. It will be 
| equipped with a 9-inch and a 12-inch mill, 
| and the machinery will include all the latest 
| improvements, the intention of the firm be- 
| ing to make it a model mill in every respect. 
| The Chattanooga Pipe & Foundry Com- 
pany have secured a large order far 30-inch 
pipe from Texas, and it is probable that 
they will put their plant at Bridgeport, 
Ala., in operation to take care of this order. 


A bill was filed last week at Knoxville, 
| Tenn., against the Carnegie Iron ey 
and the Carnegie Land Company of Jobn- 
son City and the Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Company of New York. The action is 
brought by the attorneys of James P. With- 
erow & Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa.. for the en- 
forcement of a merchants’ and furnishers’ 
lien for $10,195.41, balance on a contract 
for building the Carnegie iron furnace at 
| Johnson City. The contract between the 
detendant and complainant companies was 
closed in March, 1890. The furnace was 
not completed until June, 1892. time for its 
completion having been extended because 
the Carnegie lron Company failed to meet 
their payment to the contractors as the work 
progressed, according to the stipulations of 
the contract. Through a deed of trust 
| given by the Carnegie Iron Company upon 
property to secure bonds to the amount of 
$100,000, executed in July, 1891, the Farm- 
ers’ Loan & Trust Company became a co- 
respondent of the suit. The complainants 
pray for attachment on the property of 
the Carnegie Land Company, that the 
claims of the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Com- 
pany te held in abeyance to the mechanics’ 
and merchants’ lien, and that the properties 
of the Carnegie companies be sold to satisfy 
the claims against them, interest accruing 
from,December, 1891 Tbe court has issued 
the fiats of attachment. 

An order has been issued by the Court 
appointing H. C. Wood and J. K. Taggart 
receivers of the Big Stone Gap Land and 
Improvement Company of Big Stone Gap, 
Va. 

The Boiling Springs Iron Company of 
Boiling Springs, Pa., advise us that their 
furnace is now turning out a superior quality 
of cold-blast cbarcoal iron, low in phos- 
phorus and bigh in tensile strength and 
specific gravity. One-half of the output of 
the furnace has been taken for this year. 

One of the furnaces of the Allentown 
Rolling Mills, at Allentown, Pa., blew in on 
the 21st ult., and both furnaces are now at 
work, 

No. 2 Furnace of the Rockhill [ron & 
Coal Company, in Huntingdon County, 
Pa., was banked May 30, on account of a 
strike at the furnace. The employees de- 
manded the reinstatement of some dis- 
charged men, said to have been ieaders of 

| the local labor union, which the company 
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refused to do. About 300 men are now out, 
and the entire plant of the company is 
idle. 

It is said that the Wheeling Tron & Steel 
Company of Wheeling, W. Va., will make 
some extensive improvements to their sey- 
eral mills thissummer. The Belmont fur- 
nace, operated by the company, has already 
blown out and will be relined and other- 
wise repaired. It will probably be late in 
the summer before tke furnace will be in 
shape to resume operations. 


It is stated that the billet mill being 
erected at Bay View, Wis., by the Illinois 
Steel Company will be put into operation 
some time in July. 


The Unior Malleable Iron Company of 
Moline, Ill., are having plans prepared for 
a new addition to their works, 82 x 94 feet 
in size. 

Mount Vernon Furnace of the Campbell 
Tron Company, in Lawrence County, Obio, 
will go into blast some time during the 
present month. It blew out in April for 
repairs. , 

Pulaski Furnace, Pulaski City, Va., will 

o into blast on the 12th inst. It blew out 

arch 21, 

The bar mill of the Hubbard [ron Com- 
pany, Hubbard, Ohio, which has been idle 
since November last, has resumed work, and 
there is talk of the entire plant starting at 
an early date. 


The building of the National Car Spring 
Company, at Newark, N. J., bas been de- 
stroyed by fire. The loss is placed at $50,- 
000, and is covered by insurance. The works 
will be rebuilt. 


No. 11 stack of the Thomas Iron Com- 
pany, at Hellertown, Pa., has blown out for 
repairs. Furnace No. 10, which was blown 
out some time ago is to be rebuilt. 


Machinery. 


The plans for the new works of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, to be 
built at Brinton, Pa., on the line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, about 11 miles 
from Pittsburgh, are nearly ready. Of the 
222 acres owned by the East Pittsburgh 
Improvement Company. an identified in- 
terest, about 23 acres will be covered b 
the new works. The machine shop will 
cover a space of 750 x 250 feet; the ware- 
house 750 x 250 feet, the foundry 700 x 250 
feet, and the boiler house 150 x 40 feet. In- 
cluding other buildings the area of the 
ground floors will be 73< acres, and includ 
ing the second floors 15 acres. The struct- 
ures will be fire proof, composed of steel 
and stone, and labor-saving devices will be 
employed to the fullest extent. Electricity 
as a motive power for labor-saving ma- 
chinery will be utilized. It is announced 
that a large number of homes for the use of 
the employees will also be erected. 


; Notwithstanding the general depression 
in business Wm. Tod & Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, have more work on hand than at any 
one time in their history. Their orders at 
present include high-pressure pumps, Bes- 
semer and furnace blowing engines, and 
rolling-mill machinery of various kinds, 
Among orders recently received was one 
for a leveling plate for the Homestead Steel 
Works, at Homestead, Pa. This plate will 
measure 12 x 24 feet, being made in three 
pieces, and will weigh, witb its supports, 
100,000 pounds. 

The Chicago Foundry Supply Company, 
owners of the Peerless Facing Mills, Chi- 
cago, advise us that their entire plant was 
not destroyed by fire on the 28th ult., as 
stated in Associated Press dispatches. Only 
their factory No. 1 was destroyed. Their 
factory No. 2 is running. Their large ware- 
house, full to overflowing with foundry 
facings, foundry supplies, Peerless plum- 
bago and Peerless wash, was untouched. 
They are prepared to fill all orders as usual 
with promptness. 


Jenkins Bros., 71 John street, New York, 
have recently perfected a rubber compound 
valve seat, in the form of a hard rubber 
disk, which successfully holds against high- 
pressure steam, They feel it has passed the 
experimental stage. The disks now sent out 
are an advance on those heretofore made 
during the past year. They have also in- 
creased the thickness of their iron body 
valves, so that hereafter they manufacture 
only one grade for high or low steam press- 
ure, 

A meeting of the stockholders of the 
Union Switch & Signal Company will be 
held in the Westinghouse Building, Pitts- 
burgh, on Wednesday, the 14th inst., 
for the purpose of voting for or against 
an increase of the indebtedness of the 
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Union Switch & Signal Company by 
the issue of new bonds secured by mort- 
gage. The proposed new issue of bonds, or 
the proceeds of the same, to be applied to 
the retirement of the existing mortgage in- 
debtedness of said company. 


The Wilson Snyder Mfg. Company 


of Pittsburgh have entered suit against 
the city of McKeesport to recover $10,655.90, 
a balance claimed to be due for the erection 
of an engine in the water works at McKees- 
port, with a capacity of 5,000,000 gallons 
per day. The contract was made December 
5, 1887, and the work was completed on July 
30, 1888, when half of the contract price 
was paid, and nothing bas been paid since. 


The Southside Foundry & Machine 


Company of Charleston, W. Va., are pre- 
paring to greatly enlarge the et of 
the‘r plant. They will erect new 


puildings 
and add new machinery. 

The Pennsylvania General Electric Com- 
pany, for the Hudson Electric Light & 
Power Company, bave placed an order with 
the Philadelphia Engineering Works. Lim- 
ited, for nominally a 1000 horse-power cross 
compound condensing engine. This engine 
has a high-pressure cylinder 26 inches in 
diameter; low pressure cylinder 50 inches 
in diameter, 50 inch stroke. It is intended 
strictly for electric railway work, and is 
built excessively heavy, as may be gleaned 
from the fact that the journals are 16 inches 
in diameter and 30 inches long. The band 
wheel is to be 22 feet in diameter, 74 inches 
face and weigh 100,000 pounds. The great- 
est care is taken in designing and securing 
this wheel so that the unfortunate occur- 
rences so frequently taking place will be 
avoided. All port areas of both cylinders 
are excessively large, the low pressure be- 
ing three times larger than the high. It is 
to have an independent condenser, supplied 
with two 24-inch air cylinders, 10-inch 
stroke, traveling in opposite directions. The 
receiver is made of good capacity, and 
thoroughly reheated with numerous solid 
drawn brass tubing running through it, 
thus revivifying and practically superheat- 
ing the steam while entering the low-press- 
ure cylinder. The plan adopted in propor- 
tions will be much the same as the two 
vertical cross compound condensing en- 
gines built by the Philadelphia Engine 
Works, Limited, for the Hudson Electric 
Ligbt Company, Hoboken, N. J., between 
which this horizontal engine is to be placed. 
These cross vertical compound engines have 
given very satisfactory results, running at 
100 revolutions per minute, . developing 
about 600 horse-power, and freauently 
reaching 800 horse-power. These works 
have now on hand three 50-inch Corliss 
cylinders, 6 feet stroke, for compressing air 
for the blast furnace at Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. The fly wheels are 100,000 pounds 
weight and 24 feetin diameter. The frames 
are not of the ordinary Corliss but of box 
form (a type used more generally in Eng- 
land than in America). In addition to these 
they have quite a number of from 200 to 
400 horse-power Corliss engines of standard 
type in progress, 


Thos. H. Dallett & Co. of Philadelphia 
are devoting much attention to the con- 
struction of electric generators and motors, 
and their facilities for manufacturing are 
excellent. They make the machinery for 
any power required, and have built some 
large — and power plants. The New 
York Biscuit Company put in one of 
their 100 borse-power motors and a gener- 
ator, which are providing for 2200 light# 
Orders recently completed include one from 
Haines, Jones & Cadbury, manufacturers 
of plumbers’ supplies, Philadelpbia, for a 
plant consisting of a 500-light generator, an 
18 horse-power motor for their wood-work- 
ing department and a 10 horse-power motor 
for their pipe cutting and threading shop, 
and one from the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Company for a 65 
horse-power motor for furnishing power to 
their smiths’ shop. They have also fur- 
nished several of their motors to William 
Sellers & Co. for use in connection with 
their cranes. With the work in their drill 
department they are kept very busy. 


The J. H. McLain Machine Company of 
Canton, Ohio, have assigned. The liabili- 
ties are placed at $120,000 and the assets at 
$150,000. 

The plant of the Case Mfg. Company, 
manufacturers of mill supplies, mill ma- 
chinery, &c., at Columbus, Ohio, has been 
burned. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company of 
Stamford, Conn., have secured through F. 
G. Tallman, their Pittsburgh representa- 
tive, an order for four 5-ton three-motor 
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electric traveling cranes to be placed in the 
new foundry now being erected bythe 
Standard Mfg. Company on Preble avenue, 
Allegheny, Pa. These cranes are to be of 
the latest design of the Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Company and are similar in construction to 
the crane furnished by this firm for the 
World’s Fair which has been placed in the 
Middle Bay of Machinery Hall. 

B. H. & J. Sanford, proprietors of the 
Pheenix Iron Works, at Sheboygan Falls, 
Wis., have made an assignment. The assets 
are placed at $25,000 and the liabilities at 
$12,000. 

The Chaplin, Fulton Mfg. Company, 
Pittsburgb, have just completed the build- 
ing of two gas regulators for the Duquesne 
Steel Works, which will be used for so 
regulating the natural gas supply to 100 
boilers that the steam pressure will be kept 
to 100 pounds. The regulators have 16- 
inch inlets and outlets. 


The Leechburg Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, bave received an order 
from the Whitaker Iron Company of 
Wheeling, W. Va., for a Mesta patent 
pickling machine, which it is claimed will 
pickle plates up to 130 inches long and of 
apy width. The same firm have also re- 
ceived an order from Marsha)l Brothers & 
Co. of Philadelphia for two 36-inch trim- 
ming shears, for which this firm have re- 
cently been granted a patent. 


Miscellaneous. 


In a card to the public issued on June 1, 
the managers of the Standard Plate Glass 
Company, Butler, Pa., announce that owing 
to the dullness of trade and the stringency 
of the money market, the works would sbut 
down for an indefinite period. The hope is 
expressed that a revival of business will per- 
_ operations being resumed at an early 

ate. 


The Wor ester Consolidated Street Rail- 
way Company of Worcester, Mass., have 
placed the contract for their new car house 
with the Berlin Iron Bridge Company of 
East Berlin, Conn. The new building will 
be 95 feet in width and 290 feet in length, 
entirely of brick and iron. 


It is: wnounced that nearly all the stock 
in the Girard Stove & Foundry Company. 
Girard, Ohio, has been subscribed. It is 
the intention of the stockholders to apply 
for a charter at an early date under the 
laws of West Virginia. This new concern 
will succeed to the business of the Girard 
Stove Works, which became financially em- 
barrassed some months ago, due to the 
ae of Robert L. Walker, a heavy stock- 

older. 


The consolidation of the Hinson Car Coup- 
ler Company of Chicago and the Southern 
Malleable Iron Company of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., which has been before referred to in 
these columns, was completed last week. 
The capital stock of the new company is 
$2,800,000 and the Chicago concern . will 
move to Chattanooga. The officers of the 
new company are: President, F. G. Kam- 
merer of Chicago ; vice-president, J. M. 
Elliott, Jr., Gadsden, Ala.; secretary and 
treasurer, Gus. F. Meehan of Chattanooga. 
The Directors are F. G. Kammerer, J. M. 
Elliott, W. P. Smith of Chicago; J. E. For- 
sythe of Chicago, and Chas. Herron of 
Chattanooga. The new company will en- 
large their present plant and also erect a 
steel mill. 


Among recent incorporations in [llinois 
are the following : Self- Acting Air Brake & 
Car Coupler Company, at Chicago ; capital 
stock, $10,000,000 ; for the manufacture of 
car couplers and automatic air brakes and 
couplers ; incorporators, Victor K. Koer- 
ner, T. D. Hurley and Louis A. Roy. Gib- 
son Iron Works, Gibson City; capital stock, 
$50,000; for a general foundry and machine 
business and for the manufacture of hot 
water and steam radiators ; incorporators, 
J. W. Paines, E. H. Harry, T. R. Wiley 
and Robert A. McClure. 


The Coppersmith Works of Engel, Kirch- 
nie & Regnier, at Baltimore, Md., has been 
destroyed by fire at a loss of $33,000. 


Announcement is made that the Akron 
Belting Company and the Brigger Belting 
Company, both of Akron, Ohio, have been 
consolidated under the name of the Akron 
Belting Company, with a capital of $100,- 
000. Considerable new machinery has been 
added te both plants, which will consider- 
ably increase the output. Te officials of 
the new concern are as follows: Geo. W. 
Crouse, president; A. M. Barber, vice- 
president; A. B. Rinehart, general manager ; 
Sumner Nash, secretary and treasurer; 
Webster Thorp, superintendent. 


ee ee eee teed 
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TRADEREPORT 


The Iron and Steel trade is still un- 
der a cloud, which those who are pessi- 
mistically inclined claim to be getting 
blacker, It is useless to deny that the 
arguments of the more sanguine men 
sound somewhat strained and are often 
far fetched. The most convincing 
point, so far as the general financial 
situation is concerned, is the resumption 
of quite a heavy export movement in 
wheat and the consequent decline in 
exchange, with its attendant check 
upon further gold shipmente. 

Now that the Ore question is pretty 
well settled, the Illinois Steel Company 
having bought about 500,000 tons at 
the established rate, the Coke situation 
is commanding attention. A good 
many contracts, covering six months’ 
supplies, are about to expire, and the 
outside furnace interests are represented 
as very eager to make better terms. 
The basis of the majority of these con- 
tracts has been $1.50 @ $1.55, but a 
further lowering in price is resisted, on 
the ground that it would entail a low- 
ering in wages. Since furnacemen have 
got it into their heads that there is a 
very liberal profit, that argument will 
make little impression. 

Apathy prevails in all the leading 
Pig Iron distributing centers, with an 
uncomfortable story emanating from 
Buffalo that a surprisingly low price 
has been made there for quick delivery 
and for cash. Such exceptional trans- 
actions are to be expected under condi- 
tions like those prevailing, but they 
breed uncertainty, and becoming more 
frequent, may ultimately establish a 
lower range of values. The threatened 
strike of the stove molders is an un- 
comfortable feature, since it may reduce 
consumption. 

As indicating that occasional good 
orders do come into the market, we may 
instance the closing of contracts for 
about 17,000 tons of Cast-Iron Pipe for 
the East River Gas Company, New 
York. 

Nothing definite has yet come out con- 
cerning tle negotiations on the wages 
scales in Pittsburgh. Business in raw 
material is naturally very much re- 
stricted. The Wire-Rod makers in the 
West are taking the bull by the horns 
by deciding to close down entirely in 
July. They thus put themselves into 
an independent position with the men, 
ease up the market for Steel Billets and 
strengthen that for their product. 

Attention is being directed to the 


large quantities of Steel Rails fit to re- 
lay which are coming into the market, 
thus restricting the sale of new Steel 
Rails. Of all the departments the Rail 
trade is in the most miserable condi- 
tion in the matter of prospective work. 

Old Material seems to be growing 
more and more difficult of sale, and 
— have reached an exceedingly low 
evel. 


Philadelphia. 


Office of The Iron Age, 220 South Fourth St., | 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 6, 1893. | 


The situation shows very little change 
from last week, but the feeling is prob- 
ably of a more settled character, and to 
that extent there is improvement. 
There is a pretty fair demand for nearly 
everything in small lots, quick delivery, 
but there are no new or important 
orders on the market, and nothing to 
indicate any radical departure from the 
conditions now or recently prevailing. 
Attention is chiefly centered on the 
labor and financial situations, neither of 
which is satisfactory, or likely to be, 
although efforts are being made to ad- 
just both, which it is hoped will meet 
with some degree of success. Gleams 
of sunshine break out once in awhile, 
and it is worthy of note that in these 
times of stringency, one of the very 
largest rolling mills in the vicinity are 
discounting all their bills payable, and 
have given a general notice that any 
claim against the company will be paid 
cash on demand, less interest at the 
usual rate. It is pretty clear, there- 
fore, that in spite of the disposition to 
curtail credits, and to hoard money, 
those who have passed through the re- 
cent crisis ‘are entitled to be classed 
among ‘‘the survival of the fittest.” 
There may not be much improvement 
in the Iron trade until after midsum- 
mer, but there is reason to believe that 
the lowest point of depression has been 
reached, and barring something unfore- 
seen, there is a general impression that 
the fall trade is likely to be better than 
that during the earlier portion of the 
year. 


Pig Lron.—Not much business doing, 
so that it is difficult to say whether the 
market is better or not, or to what ex- 
tent it is better. Those who have Iron 
for sale are asking the full prices of 
last week; and as stocks are in good 
shape, there is no necessity for forcing 
material on unwilling buyers. The 
truth is, however, that both sides are 
more inclined to close up existing con- 
tracts than to enter into anything ad- 
ditional, consequently deliveries are 
being hurried forward, which serves 
the double purpose of keeping furnaces 
clear of accumulations and consumers 
amply supplied with stock. These 
conditions are likely enough to con- 
tinue for some weeks to come, after 
which it will depend upon develop- 
ments. Should there be a more settled 
and easier money market, and no fur- 
ther unfavorable features brought out 
during the July holidays, it is probable 
that Iron will be firm, and possibly a 
little dearer, but with a continuance of 
present conditions, a decreased produc- 
tion or lower prices are almost inevita- 
ble. Which of these influences will 
predominate it is impossible to say ; and 
in view of the uncertainty, buyers and 
sellers alike are trading from hand to 
mouth at about the following prices de- 
livered for Philadelphia or equivalent 
points, and 20¢ @ 40¢ less on brauds at 
Harrisburg, and intermediately to Balti- 
more : 


American Scotch, No. 1X... $16.00 @ $16.50 
American Scotch. No. 2X... 15.00 @ 15.50 
Standard Penna. (Lake Ure), 

OTS Seer ee 15.00 db 1550 
Standard Penna. (Lake Ore), 

DTK. ancnecé embeds sai ¢ 14.50 @ 14.75 
Standard Virginia, No. 1x... 14.75 @ _ 15.00 
Standard Virginia, No. 2x.. 13.75 @ 14.25 
Virginia and Southern, No. 

G1 12.00.) dinadd mae mate 14.25 D 14.50 
Virginia and Southern, No. 

Sac ciae yt ucsdatiane 13.50 @ 13.75 
Standard Penna. and Vir- 

ee a 13.00 @ 13.25 


Ordinary Forge....... e os 12.50 @ 12.75 








Steel Stock.—There is very little in- 
quiry and very little to sell. It would 
be impossible to pick up any decent 
sized lots, as furnaces have used up all 
their Ores, and are either out of blast or 
preparing to go out, as they cannot re- 
place Ores to make Iron at current rates. 
A few hundred tons standard Bessemer 
sold at $16 25 delivered, and Low Phos- 
phorous at $18 @ $18.25. 


Steel Rails —Business very quiet at 
$29, at mill, forstandard sections. Mills 
are running moderately full, but bave 
not much work for fall delivery. Gir- 
der Rails aetive and firm at $34 @ $36, 
f.o.b. cars, mills. 


Steel Billets —It is a somewhat dif- 
ficult market to define. Prices are firm 
for early delivery. Two or three orders 
from good concerns would be placed at 
$24 @ $24.25, delivered, but the mills 
all seem to be full, and while they offer 
August or late July at $23.50 @ $23.75, 
they are unwilling to shade prices for 
earlier deliveries. The position is fever- 
ish and unsetiled, with prices liable to 
advance sharply in case of any extended 
shut down in the West, and the reverse 
in case the stoppage is likely to be only 
temporary. The market hinges on that 
one point, and as no one knows how it 
will turn out, business is naturally kept 
within comparatively narrow limits. 


Muck Bars.—There is nothing doing 
of any importance. Holders are firm at 
$23.25 @ $23.50, delivered (some ask 
$23, at mills), in the belief that there 
will be a demand during the hot 
weather, and that prices are likely to 
be better, but buyers are scarce and 
show very little interest in the market. 


Bars.—There is a fair demand for 
small lots, but there is nothing beyond 
the usual routine business. One or two 
good-sized orders have been taken, but 
at prices and on terms which show 4 
wonderful desire for business, regard- 
less of the margin for profit. General 
quotations are from 1.60¢ to 1.65¢, city 
delivery, for best refined Iron, accord- 
ing to quantity, quality, specifications, 
&c., and at interior ints 1.50¢ @ 
1.55¢, f.o.b. cars at mill. 


Plates.—Without any specially large 
orders, the demand is sufficient to keep 
the mills steadily employed. There is 
nothing in sight to indicate any ma- 
terial change in the situation, but it is 
thought that very little business will be 
done during the next few weeks. Some 
of the mills will shut down during the 
earlier portion of next month, as there 
is not likely to be work enough to keep 
them going, unless at ruinously low 
figures. To-day’s prices are pretty well 
down to the lowest ever known, and on 
orders of any importance competition 
would be extremely close. Nominal 
quotations on ordinary sized lots are 
about as follows (delivered), but on 
large orders special rates are easily ob- 
tained : 


fron. Steel. 
Tank Plates....1.80 @ 1.85¢ 1.75 @ 1.80¢ 
Pi wcecens cigar maaan ian 2.10 @ 2,20¢ 
Flange..........2.70 @ 2.90¢ 2.25 @ 2.40¢ 
Fire Box.......3.00 @ 4.00¢ 2.50 @ 2.70¢ 
| Special qualities............ 3.25 @ 3.75¢ 
Structural Material. — Business is 


dull in this department, and while work 
at mills is fairly active, it is chiefly on 


| old contracts, and on small lots for 
| quick delivery. 


There is nothing im- 
portant in sight, and prices are easier 
at about last week’s nominal quota- 
tions: Beams, Channels, or Tees, 2¢ 
@ 2 20¢, according to size of order; 
Angles, 1.80¢ @ 1.85¢; Universal 
Plates, 1.75¢ @ 1.80¢. 
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Sheets.—The demand is quite up to 
the average, but complaints in regard 
to prices are very general. Some of the 
best makes command the rates recently 
ruling, but on common qualities ex- 
ceedingly low figures are quoted. The 
following are nominal quotations for 
best qualities, subject to slight conces- 
sions on large orders: 

Best Refined, Nos. 14 to 20....2.75¢ @ 2.85¢ 
Best Refined, Nos. 21 to 24....2 90¢ @ 5.00¢ 
Best Refined, Nos. 25 to 26....3.15¢ @ 3.20¢ 
Best Refined, No. 27..........3.30¢ @ 3.40¢ 
Best Refined, No. 28..........3.40¢ @ 3 50¢ 
Common, 1¢ less than the above. 


Quotations given as follows are for 
the best Open-Hearth Steel, ordinary 
Bessemer being about $¢ lower than here 
named : 


Best Soft Steel, Nos. 14 to 16...24¢ @ 2%¢ 
Best Soft Steel, Nos. 18 to 20...2%¢ @ 3¢ 
Best Soft Steel, Nos. 21 to 24...344¢ @ 314¢ 
Best Soft Steel, Nos. 25 to 26...3%<¢ @ 3%¢ 
Best Soft Steel, Nos. 27 to 28...38%¢ @ 3¢ 
Best Bloom Sheets, (¢ extra over the 
above prices. 
Best Bloom, Galvanized, dis..... 70 and 5¢ 
@ 70 and 104 


Old Material.—There is practically 
no market, so that quotations are more 
or less nominal. Holders are not en- 
deavoring to force sales, as such a 
course weakens prices without secur- 
ing much business, as buyers will 
take nothing that is not absolutely 
necessary. Asking prices about as 
follows: Old Iron Rails, $17 @ $18, 
delivered; Old Street Rails, $19 @ 
$19.50; Old Steel Rails, $15 @ $15.50; 
No. 1 Railroad Scrap, $15 @ $16, 
Philadelphis, or for deliveries at mills 
in the interior, $15 @ $16, according 
to distance and quality; $8 @ $9 for 
clean new No. 2 Light Scrap; $7.50 
for old No. 2 Light Scrap; $11.50 @ 
$12 for Machinery Scrap; $12 @ $12.25 
for Wrought Turnings; $8 for Cast 
Borings, and nominally $22 for Old 
Fish Plates, and $18 @ $14 for Old 
Car Wheels. 


Wrought-Iron Pipe.—There is not 
much demand at present, and what 
business there is, is taken at very irreg- 
ular prices. Discounts are nominally as 
follows, but on desirable orders an extra 
5 ¢% is not hard to get: 





Butt-Welded Black. ..............00.51¢ % 
Butt-Welded Galvanized ...... .....50 ¢ 
Lap-Welded Black..........csccseess 67g ¢ 
Lap-Welded Galvanized.............5744 % 
Boiler Tubes, 224 inches.............. 65 ¢ 
Boiler Tubes, 3 inches ..,..........0.. 6744 & 
Chicago. 


(By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, 59 Dearborn street, 
Carcaao, June 7, 1893 { 

A genuine panic has prevailed this 
week among depositors in private banks 
and savings banks, caused by a few 
failures of private banks, which started 
a feeling of uneasiness among the peo- 
ple at large. This is the first indica- 
tion of a panic in Chicago. A large 
number of banks are affected in this 
way and selious consequences are ap- 
prehended. The panic is largely con- 
fined to the poorcr classes, but business 
men are very greatly concerned over the 
situation. 

Pig Lron.—Consumers are curtailing 
their requirements and trade is light, 
running only to small lots for immedi- 
ate shipment. Inquiries for Coke Iron 
are in the market but there is no haste 
among buyers to close contracts of any 
size. They are apparently feeling the 
market to see whether prices are any 
weaker in consequence Of the depressing 
financial conditions. Lake Superior 


Charcoal is inactive but evidently no 
weaker than it has been. The Charcoal 
makers are now so few in number that 
the trade is in much better hands than 
was formerly the case and perhaps can 
be controlled better. Concessions may 
perhaps be obtained on our quotations, 
but in the absence of transactions 
to test values we make no change. 
Quotations are as follows, cash, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 


Lake Superior Charcoal...... $16.50 @ $17.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No.1... 13.75@ 14.25 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2... 13.00@ _ 13.25 
Local Coke Foundry, No.3... 12.75@_ 13.00 
Local Scotch....... eee 14.0°@ 15.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners........ 16.00@ 16.56 
Southern Silvery, No.1. ... . @ 15.00 
Southern Silvery, No.2 ...... @ 14.50 
Southern Coke, No.2..... . 12.85@ 15.25 
Southern Coke, No. 3.......... 12.35@ 12.74 
Southern, No. 1, Soft......... 12.85@ 13.25 
Southern, No. 2, Soft......... 12.35@ 12.75 
Southern Gray Forge .... 11.85@ 12.25 
Tennessee Charcoal, No.1....  16.50@ 17.00 
Alabama Car Wheel.......... @ 18.85 
ee CD on. wrcwenns don 14.50@ 15.00 
Hocking Valley, No. 1 ee WW75@ 17.00 
Jacksou County Silvery...... 16.75 17.00 


Bar Lron.—Orders have been small 
and by no means numerous. Manu 
facturers, especially in the Mahoning 
Valley, claim to be making prepara- 
tions for a long shut down in July and 
insist that they will make no concession 
in price now to influence orders, be- 
lieving that in a week or two buyers 
will realize the approaching cuctail- 
ment of production and will then meet 
their figures for the short period re- 
maining. They quote 1.40¢, at mill, or 
1.53¢, Chicago, but this price can be 
beaten by mills nearer at head selling 
at 1.45¢ @ 1.50¢. Soft Steel Bars are 
unchanged at 1.60¢ @ 1.65¢, Chicago, 
for mill shipment. Prices from store 
continue about as before. 


Structural Material.—The Milwau- 
kee City Hall was the only large build- 
ing contract placed last week, but there 
still seems to be some doubt as to 
whether the letting is final. It is pos- 
sible that bids may be reopened. 
Beams and other material have recently 
been selling in small lots only, so that 
prices in this market have not been 
tested to any extent. Quotations 
therefore continue as reported last 
week: Beams, 1.85¢ @ 1.95¢; Tees, 
1.95¢ @ 2 05¢; Angles and Universal 
Piates, 1.85¢ @ 1.90¢ Small lots from 
stock sell at 15¢ @ 20¢ # 100 above 
these prices. 


Plates.—Business has been somewhat 
more active since our last report, prin- 
cipally in Tank Steel, with some nice 
orders booked for Boiler Plates. While 
transactions have been more numerous, 
the aggregate, however, was not very 
large, and the market cannot be 
termed brisk. Quotations on mill 
shipments, Chicago delivery, are as fol- 
lows: Tank Steel, 1.75¢ @ 1 85¢; 
Shell Steel, 2.05¢ @ 2.15¢; Flange 
Steel, 2.20¢ @ 2.30¢; High Grade 
Fire Box, 2.75¢ @ 5¢. Store prices 
are as follows: Nos. 10 to 14 Iron 
or Steel Sheets, 2.35¢ @ 2.60¢; Tank 
Steel, 2.20¢ @ 2.40¢; Shell, 2 35¢ 
@ 2.50¢; Flange Steel, 2.60¢ @ 2.80¢; 
Boiler Tubes, 674 4 @ 70 &. 

Sheets. — Black Sheets are quiet, 
with mill shipments quoted at 2.85¢ @ 
2.90¢ for No. 27 Common, 10¢ @ 15¢ 
#2 100 advance for Sheet Steel. Gal- 
vanized Iron is in moderate demand at 
70 and 10 ¢ discount for Juniata. 
Sheet Copper is steady at 30 & 5 ¢ off 
for small lots. 

Merchant Steel.—Trade is not active, 
but quotations on mill shipments are 
unchanged at 1.90¢ @ 2.10¢ Chicago, 
for Smooth-Finished Machinery; 2¢ @ 
2.15¢ for Open-Hearth Spring; 1.70¢ 
for Iron-Finished Tire; 2¢ @ 2.20¢ for 
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Smooth-Finished Tire; 6¢ @ 7¢ for 
Ordinary Tool, and 12¢ upward on 
Specials. 

Rails —The demand for standard 
sections of Steel Rails has again been 
confined to small lots only, which are 
needed for immediate repairs. Light 
Rails are alittle more active. The un- 
satisfactory condition of the Rail trade 
here is shown by the continued idleness 
of the Union Works, which last year 
were in operation at this time turning 
out a good tonnage. The trade now is 
not more than sufficient to keep the 
South Works alone in operation. Prices, 
however, continue firm at $30 @ $32, 
according to quality. Iron and Steel 
Splice Bars are moving well at 1.65¢ @ 
170¢; Track Bolts, with Hexagon 
Nuts, are unchanged at 2.60¢ @ 2.65¢ ; 
Spikes, 1.90¢ @ 2¢. 

Old Rails and Wheels, —Speculative 
interest in Oid Iron R :ils has completely 
disappeared, and consumers seem to be 
in no need of them. Railroads continue 
to ask $18, but dealers would not take 
hold of them unless they could secure 
them for $16 @ $17. Old Steel Rails 
are neglected at $10.75 @ $15, accord- 
ing to length. Old Car Wheels are 
unchanged at $14.25 @ $15, with very 
little doing. 


Scrap.—Nobody is now buying Old 
Material, even the dealers being reluct- 
ant to accumulate stock. Selling prices 
are about as follows # netton: No. 
1 Forge, $13; No. 1 Mill, $9 ; Sheet 
Iron, $5; Pipes and Flues, $8.50 ; 
Axles, $20; Horseshoes, $12; Fish 
Plates, $14.50; Spikes and Bolts, 
$12.50 ; Cast Borings, $5.25 ; Wrought 
Turnings, $7.25 ; Axle Turnings, $9.50; 
Heavy Cast, $10.50 ; Stove Plate, $8 ; 
Malleable Cast, $8 ; Mixed Steel, $9.50, 
gross ton ; Leaf Steel, $16. 

Copper.—Prices are unchanged on 
both Lake and casting brands. 


a 


St. Louis. 


(By Telegraph.) 
Office of The Iron Age, 





Bank of Commerce Building, 
St. Louis, June 7, 1893. 

Pig Iron.—The market is extremely 
quiet and sales are limited to carload 
quantities up to 100-ton lots, which are 
for prompt shipment. Consumers are 
buying only as their immediate needs 
require, and even the naming of lower 
prices for future delivery does not in- 
duce them to enter the market at this 
time. The natural result is a steady 
market, with but little complaint from 
furnaces regarding prices. Gray Forge, 
which has been freely quoted at from 
$7.75 to $8, f.o.b cars Birmingham, 
seems to have settled on the latter 
figure as the minimum, and it is only 
in extreme cases that this price will be 
shaded. No. 2 Foundry at $9 is in the 
same position. The consumptive de- 
mand is limited, and while the financial 
outlook continues as unfavorable as it is 
at present any improvement is out of 
the question. We quote as follows, for 
cash, f.o.b. cars St. Louis: 


Southern Coke, No. 1 Foun- 


ORY ok cw once ogsdes00s<ecceee Op Glebe 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foun- 

GUY aki cxeuesecae vas a aciediais 12.00 @ 12,25 
Soutbern Coke, No. 3 Foun- 

Ml: 250 REE eas hanes ees 11.00 @ 11.75 
Southern Gray Forge ...... 11.25 @ 11.50 
Southern Car Wheel........ 17.75 @ 18.25 
Lake Superior Car Wheel.. 17.00 @ 17.50 
COND OUTROS 60 ion. 0 005 us 00s 16.00 @ 17.00 
Missouri Charcoal, No. 1 

POE ccs casassecaenst 13.00 @ 13.50 


Bar Lron.—The demand for Bar Iron 
continues to show a steady falling off, 
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and prices are weaker in consequence. 
Jobbers and large consumers are buying 
only in limited quantities, and mills 
have only about sufficient business to 
run the month out. They are unde- 
cided about the future, as it is expected 
that July 1 will be made notable by the 
labor trouble, and with this in view 
they are not desirous of having too 
much work on hand for future delivery. 
We quote 1.50¢ f.o.b. cars East St. 
Louis. Jobbers ask 1.65¢ @ 1.70¢, ac- 
cording to quantity. 


Barb Wire. — Dullness reigns su- 
preme in this department, and prices 
fail to show any improvement. The 
stocks in makers’ hands continue to 
grow, and even the low prices ruling to- 
day fail to induce business. Mills quote 
$210 @ $2.15 for carload lots of 
Painted to jobbers. Galvanized 40¢ # 
100 additional. 


Wire Nails —There is no improve- 
ment to note in this department, Trade 
is dull, and prices are being cut with- 
out having any material effect in secur- 
ing orders. Mills quote $1.55 in car- 
load lots to jobbers, which price, we 
are advised, is shaded in some cases. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The 
demand for Steel Rails is light, and 
but little business is doing. Prices are 
as follows: Rails, $31.60 @ $33, ac- 
cording to quantity; Splice Bars, 1.70¢; 
Spikes, 2¢; Bolts, Square Nuts, 2.50¢; 
with Hexagon Nuts, 260¢. Old Iron 
Rails are quoted $17 @ $17.50, East 
St. Louis. 


Pig Lead.—There is nothing of im- 
portance to note in this department 
Offerings at 3.55¢ are made for this 
month’s delivery, without, however, 
resulting in any business. Atthis writ- 
ing the market looks very heavy, and 
a lower range of prices will doubtless 
prevail before the week is out. 





Spelter.—There is absolutely no busi- 
ness doing, and a nominal quotation is 
4¢. Thecoal strike in the Kansas dis- 
trict continues, but does not seem to 
have any effect on the Spelter market 
whatever. 





Cincinnati. 


(By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, Fifth and Main Sts, | 
CINCINNATI, June 7, 1893. { 

Trade in Pig Iron has been light all 
the week, and, while there is no quot- 
able change in prices, the general tone 
of the market is easy. There continues 
to be applications to hold back deliv- 
eries on maturing contracts, and there 
is no disposition to buy in advance of 
consumptive necessities, The chief salcs 
have been of No. 2 Foundry and Gray 
Forge Coke Iron, but there have been 
some sales of No. 3 Foundry at $8 25 
f.o.b. Birmingham. The sales, while 
fairly satisfactory under the circum 
stances, do not aggregate more than a 
moderate quantity, nor are they ex- 
pected to improve much until there is 
an easing up in the monetary situation. 
The Pig Iron trade holds its own com- 
paratively well, probably better than 
most other kinds of bus‘ness. The 
monetary stringency, however, has the 
effect of cutting down consumption in 
neatly all branches. Even the jobbing 
furnaces comp!aiu that business is fall 
ing off, and it is only the Iron Pipe 
works that appear to be melting as 
much Iron as usual, and there are indi- 
cations that they may be obliged to cur- 
tail their output before long. There is 
no demand for Charcoal Iron, and 
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prices are little better than nominal. 
Quotations are as follows: 


Foundry. 
Southern Coke, No. 1. ........ $13.00 @ $13.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 ......... 11.50@ 11.75 
Southern Coke, No. 3.......... 1.00@ 11.25 
Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1.... 16.00@ 16.25 
Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2.... 15.00@ 15.25 
Lake Superior Coke No. 1...... 15.00 @ 15.25 
Lake Superior Coke No. 2...... 14.00 @ 14.25 


Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1.. 18.50@ 19.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2.. 17.50@ 18.00 
Tennessee and Alabama Char- 

Ce ON Ee err 15.00 @ 15.50 
Tennessee and Alabama Char- 

MG Din eeaaxanccven dete seus 14.00@ 14.560 


Forge. 
Cee WORMS. cc cccee ceccsccces so BG Bee 
BEOCSION CONG. «...ccctecee s ves: 10.50@ 10.75 
Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel $16.75 @$18.00 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and 
DDG wake veces xadevenaes 17.25@ 17.50 





Boston. 


Office of The Iron Age, 146 Franklin St., } 
Boston, June 6, 1593, 


The Iron market is very quiet and 
almost without feature. Consumers 
take such lots of Iron as they require 
for use, but they are entirely destitute 
of speculative spirit, and will wait till 
they want Iron again. Still, agents are 
not admitting any considerable changes 
in values. 


Pig Iron.—The demand for Pig Tron 
is still what might be termed good, but 
the offerings from the furnaces are such 
that a good deal of Iron is daily bought 
without a ripple of excitement in the 
trade, except that some dealers. and 
copsumers may be struck at the rather 
eavier prices that are paid. But, after 
all, agents and dealers do not admit 
that prices have declined. Southern 
Iron, delivered at Boston, is quotable 
at: No. 1. $15 @ $15.50; No. 2, $14.50 


@ $15; No. 3, $13 @ $14. The market | 


on Pennsylvania Iron here continues 
dull, with quotations at: No 1. $14 50 
@ $15: No. 2 $1350 @ $14; Gray 
Forge, $13 @ 13.50. These prices are 
for Iron at shipping port. Spot lots 
would cost more by the amount of 
freight and other charges. There is 
some demand for Western Iron, with the 
market quoted at $17.50 @ $18 for 
Iron delivered at Boston. 


Bar lIron.—The Bar-Iron market is | 


very steady, with the demand fair. It 
is gratifying to hear some of the oldest 
and best known merchants in the trade 
say that the morth of May was one of 
the biggest months they have ever had 
in the trade. 
profits on selling Iron bave been great, 
only that the volume of business has 
been extremely good. The Bar Iron 
mills in New England are running, and 
there is more hope of profits than 
for a long period of time: Ordinary 
New Eng'iand Bars, 1 60¢ @ 1 65¢ from 
mill; from store, 1.65¢ @ 1.70¢; best 
Puddled Iron Bars 1.80¢ @ 1 90¢ from 
mil]; from store, 2¢ @ 24¢_ ‘In the po- 
sition of Norway aud Swedish Bars 
there is very little change to note. The 
new Iron is said to be slow in coming 
forward. Here the market is at $64 50 
@ $66 } ton for Bars and Shapes. 


Building Iron —The market on 
Structural Iron remains quiet. Agents 
say that there are some contracts still 
on the market, but builders are in- 
clined to expect lower prices than they 
will get generally. Were it assured 
tkat there would be labor troubles in 


the iron manufacturing centers after | 


July 1, it would lead to the placing of 


a good many orders for Structural | 


Iron. But as it is, the trade is quiet. 


They do not pretend that | 
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| @2¢; from store, 2.30¢ @ 24¢; Tees, 
2.20¢ @ 2.30¢ from mill; from store, 
2.40¢ @ 265¢; Angles, 1.90¢ @ 2¢ 
| from mill ; from store, 2.30¢ @ 2.35¢. 

Steel, Steel Plates and Steel Rails. 
—The market on Steel is quiet, and yet 
there is a steady business for the ma- 
chinists, and manufacturers are very 
busy as a rule. The volume of Soft 
Steel goisg into use is very heavy 
and increasing. Quotations are at: 
Bessemer Steel, 2¢ @ 2.10¢; Tire and 
Sleigh Shoe, 1.95¢ @ 2¢; Sheet, 2i¢ @ 
24¢; American Cast, 63¢ @ 7¢; En- 
glish Cast, 14¢ @ 15¢; American Steel 
Rails, $29 at mill. Steel Pilates are in 
rather better demand, with some of the 
mil's better supplied with orders. The 
quotations are regarded as more steady 
at: Tank, 1 85¢ @ 1.90¢; Shell, 1.85¢ 
@ 2¢; Refined, 2.10¢ @ 2 15¢; Flange, 
2.15¢ @ 24¢; Fire Box, 24¢ @ 2i¢. 

Nails.—The demand for Nails is 
good, and prices are well sustained, 
Small lots are quoted at $1.50 @ $1.60 
@ keg, and at $1.45 @ $1.50 for large 
lots. The above prices are for both 
Iron and Steel Cut Nails. The recent 
test of the relative holding power of 
Wire Nails against Cut Nails seems to 
be exciting a good deal of attention 
among builders and manufacturers. 
Steel Wire Nails are quoted at the rate 
of $1.70 @ $1.75 to the trade. 


Pipe and Tubes.—The demand for 
Pipe is better, with more inquiry noted. 
There are also a great many water con- 
tracts for Pipe being placed. The mar- 
ket is very steady in the matter of 
prices. Boiler Tubes are in fair re- 
quest. 


Scrap Iron.—There is some demand 
for Scrap Iron, with the market easy. 
No. 1 Wrought is bought at 50¢, 
| though a more reasonable quotation 
| would be 50¢ @ 524$¢. Special selec- 

tions are quotable at 60¢ @ 65¢, and in 
| this quotation Old Horseshoes are in- 
| cluded. Light Iron is quoted at 35¢ 
| @ 40¢. Machine-shop Scrap finds a 
| 





better market since the starting of the 
Wareham Iron Mills, with Wrought at 
30¢ @ 35¢; Cast, 25¢ @ 30¢. 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, O#10, June 5, 1893, 
| _ Iron Ore.—Despite the reported pur- 
| chase of 500,000 tons of Ore by the II- 
| linois Steel Company the market is dull, 
and buyers are as shy of it as ever. The 
| Ore bought by the Illinois Company is 
largely made up of the output of the 
| Chandlerand Vermillion mines, in which 
the company are largely interested. 
Some of it is just below the Bess2mer 
limit and sold for figures close to $3.50 
# toa. The heavy purchases of the 
Caicago concern are still to be made, 
but it seems a settled fact that the Bes- 
semer still to be taken will go at prices 
equivalent to $3.75 @ ton, f.o.b. ves- 
seis, Cleveland. Locally, the market 
does not show the improvement hoped 
for. Indeed, it is duller than for several 
weeks past, and sales during the past 
week have been scattering indeed. An 
| occasional sale of non-Bessemers at $2.80 
@ $3.10, f.o.b vessels lower lake ports, 
is reported, and the Ore remaining un- 
sold on the docks at the opening of 
navigation is being rapidly taken up. 
A few thousand tons of good Bessemer 
Ore have been sold during the past ten 
days at $3 75 @ $3.85 # ton, Cleveland, 
but they were generally odd and end 
lots which sellers were anxious to get 
rid of and which buyers were just as 
anxious to obtain. May shipments from 


Beams and Channels, from mill, 1.90¢ | Ashland but slightly exceeded 100,000 
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tons, as against 300,000 tons for the same 
month in 1892, an indication of the cur- 
tailment of production in the Gogebic 
Range, Furnacemen sre firm in the be- 
lief that before July they will be able to 
buy Ores at figures below present quota- 
tions, a'though dealers stoutly deny that 
this is possible. It is a fact that sellers 
are holding shipments from the upper 
lakes close to actual sales, and that 
mining operatior s are being correspond- 
ingly restricted. The heavy grain ship- 
ments from Chicago have made the Es- 
canaba rate for bringing down Ore very 
firm at 65¢ # ton, with a possibility of 
70¢ being fixed as the “1ate very soon. 
The Ashland rate is still 95¢, while 85¢ 
is obtained for bringing down Ore from 
Marquette About 41,000 tons of Ore 
were forwarded to the furnaces during 
the past week, as compared with 21,000 
tons for the same week in 1892. 


Pig Iron.—The demand continues 
fair, with Bessemer Irons held firmly at 
$13.60 @ $13.70, and with Gray Forge 
also in good favor. Furnaces seem well 
engaged for the next month or six weeks. 
The general business and financial de- 
pression is all that stands in the way of 
contracts extending far into July and 
August. Gray Forge is quite firm at 
$12.25, Cleveland. Something is being 
done in Foundry Irons,. too, at $13.75 
@ $14 for No. 1, and $13 for No. 2, 
Cleveland. Local dealers cling tena- 
ciously to the belief that better prices 
are sure to be realized within a few 
weeks. 


Scrap.— With No. 1 Railroad 
Wrought offered as low as $12 @ $12.50 
it can be readily understood that the 
market is dull. Wrought Turnings 
are quoted at $650 @ $7 and Cast 
Borings at $5.50 @ $6 # ton. 

Old Rails.—Nothing in the way of 
buying or selling is reported. Old 
Americans are quoted at $18.50 @ $19 
#@ ton, but these are only nominal 
quotations and do not represent buying 
or selling figures. Old Car Wheels are 
offered very freely at $14 # ton. 

_ Bar Iron.—The mills are busy, but, 
it is said, only in anticipation of an idle 
season later on. 

Muck Bar.—The demand continues 
to improve, although prices are no 
better. Au occasional sale of Muck at 
$23.75 @ $24 is reported, and the mills 
are just now particularly active, 


Nails.—There isa fair demand at un- 
changed prices, Wire Nails are quoted 
at $1.45 @ keg, carload lots, and at 
$1.60 in stock. Dealers quote Cut Nails 
at $1.85 @ $1.40 # keg from stock. 





Pittsburgh. 
(By Mail.) 


Office of The Iron Age, Hamilton Building, 
PITTSBURGH, June 6, 1893. t 
Thus far indications are that the dif- 
ferent wage scales will be ready for 
presentation to the manufacturers much 
earlier this year than ever before, and 
should no serious trouble occur between 
the manufacturers and the workmen, 
the new scales will have been formu- 
lated and signed before the ones now 
in force have expired. Already the 
Wage Committee of the Amalgamated 
Association have prepared the scale 
governing rolling mille, or what is 
known as the Iron scale, and it will be 
ready for presentation to the manufact- 
urers before this week is out. It is un- 
derstood that the Steel scale governing 
Bessemer plants is about made up, and 
it will be considered by the Amalga- 


mated Association immediately after 
disposition has been made of the Iron 
scale. As to what changes have been 
made in these two scales over the ones 
now in force nothing definite is known. 
A preliminary meeting of the Confer- 
ence Committees of manufacturers and 
the Amalgamated Association was held 
in this city on Monday. The manu- 
facturers were represented by James 
McCutcheon of Lindsay & McCutcheon, 
D. B. Oliver of the Oliver Iron & Steel 
Company, James M. Bailey of Phillips, 
Nimick & Co., and James H. Nutt, 
representing the Mahoning & Shenango 
Valley Iron Manufacturers’ Association. 
After a discussion lasting several hours 
the meeting adjourned, merely an inter- 
change of views being bad. The Iron) 
: Steel Sheet Manufacturers’ Associa: 


tion is in session here to-day, and the 


principal object of the meeting is to 


consider the Sheet scale for the coming 


year. It is altogether likely that within 
a week or ten days at the utmost 
it will be known definitely whether the 
various scales will be adopted without a 
fight being made by one side or the 
other. The condition of the Iron and 
Steel trade does not show any material 
changes over those noted last week. 
Business in all directions is restricted 
very much on account of the financial 
stringency and also on account of the 
uncertainty existing over the settle- 
ment of the wage scales. Bessemer Pig 
and Billets for June delivery are fairly 
active at $13.50, Pittsburgh, for the 
former, and $21.75 @ $22 for the 
latter. Wire Nails and Wire Rods are 
in slow demand at lower prices, and 
the Rod makers have decided to suspend 
operations during July for the purpose 
of ridding the market of surplus Rods, 
thus opening the way for an improve- 
ment over the present unsatisfactory 
condition of the trade. Structural Ma- 
terial and Plates are in only moderate 
demand, with prices lower than ever 
before. Rails seem to be getting worse 
as far as demand is concerned, and a 
break in the established price would 
not be a surprise to those who have 
closely watched the course of the mar- 
ket recently. Coke operators are dis 
contented over the situation of trade 
and the irregularity of prices. Should 
a determined stand for cheaper Coke 
be made by the furnacemen, and this 
seems probable, it is not unlikely that 
lower prices for the last half of the year 
will be accepted for contracts than was 
done when contracts for the first half 
of the year were made. While the old 
quotation of $1.90 on board cars at 
oven still prevails, the actual selling 
price has been much lower than this 
for a considerable time. 


Structural Material.—Pittsburgh is 
bidding on about 1500 tons of Shapes 
for the new syndicate office building in 
Cleveland, and it is probable the order 
will be captured by one of the local 
mills. Outside of this there have been 
no large lots cffered for some little 
time. A fair demand jis going for small 
lots, but as a whole, the amount of 
business offering is much below ex- 
pectations of makers. We quote Beams 
up to 15 inch at 1.60¢ @ 1.70¢, Angles 
and Universal Plates 1.60¢ @ 1.75¢, 
Tees 1.75¢ @ 1.85¢ and Z Bars 1.70¢. 


Plates.—Pittsburgh mills have taken 
considerable business within the last 
month or two, and this, with orders for 
small lots coming in, causes a moderate 
degree of activity. Competition seems 
to be as keen as ever, and a buyer with 
a fair order to place, by ‘‘ shopping 
around,’”’ can often get lower prices 
than are first offered to him. An order 


for Tank Steel, for shipment West, was 
in this market recently, and one con- 
cern that bid 1.55¢, Pittsburgh, was sur- 
prised to learn that the order went to a 
competitor who bid lower. We quote 
as follows: Tank, 1.50¢ @ 1.60¢ accord- 
ing to order; Shell, 1.7%5¢ @ 1.90¢; 
Ordinary Fire Box, 2.25¢ @ 2.50¢; 
Special, 3¢ @ 3.50¢; Fiange, 1.85¢ 
@ 2¢. 

Bars —Mills continue active, largely 
on stock, although a good many buyers 
are anticipating requirements for fear 
of scarcity of material on account of 
labor troubles. The tone of the market 
is firmer, and some mills are holding 
Steel Bars at 1.60¢, half extras. Bars 
in the Mahoning Valley are ruling at 
1.424¢ @ 1.45¢, fall extras, at mill. It 
is announced that the Mahoning Valley 
Iron Company are preparing plans for 
the erection of a new Bar mill with 
modern equipment throughout. 


Ferromanganese.—Very little of this 
material is changing hands, and prices 
are weak and irregular. We quote 80 4 
domestic at $58 @ $58.50, f.o.b. 
cars Pittsburgh, with the first named as 
the ruling price. 


Muck Bars.—There has been a fair 
demand for Muck Bars for the past 
month or so, the principal buyers being 
Pipe and Tube makers. No, 1 Muck 
Bars are lower at this time than ever 
before in the history of the trade, sales 
of best grades having been freely made 
in this market at $23.75, delivered at 
buyers’ mill. Within the past two 
weeks two sales have been made, one of 
1000 tons and another of 750 tons, at 
above-named price. Some cheaper 
grades of Muck Bars have been sold 
here as low as $23.50, delivered at buy- 
ers’ mill. 


Steel Rails.—There is nothing new to 
report this week, very little new busi- 
ness is going and the light demand is 
being felt at the local mill, where some 
50 men employed in the converting de- 
partment were laid off for an indefinite 
period last week. 


Wire Rods.—We are advised of a 
contract for about 1000 tons of Rods 
for shipment up to September which 
was closed last week at private terms. 
As announced elsewhere, Rod makers 
have made an agreement to close down 
entirely during July. and it is believed 
that this action will be observed by 
Pittsburgh makers. For some time past 
it has been evident that there were more 
Rods in the market than buyers, and it 
is hoped that the action of the mills in 
cutting off production for a month or 
longer will improve the situation. We 
quote Wire Rods at $29, Pittsburgh. 
The output of Wire Rods at the Beaver 
Falls Mills for May surpassed all pre- 
vious records, the output for the month 
being 5948 tons of finished Rods. ‘The 
greatest previous monthly run was in 
March, 1892, when the output reached 
5748 tons. 


Pipes and Tubes.—A fair demand is 
going for Boiler Tubes and Merchant 
Pipe, but outside of these two lines 
there is little doing. There was a time 
when large orders for Line Pipe were 
frequently placed for delivery to natural 
gas territory in the vicinity of Pitts- 
burgh, but of late little business has 
come to Pipe and Tube makers from 
this section. The same is true of the 
Indiana Gas Belt, which formerly sent 
a good many orders for Line Pipe to 
Pittsburgh. The inactive demand has 
had the effect of making mills more 
eager for business, and as a result con- 
cessions are being offered in the way of 
favorable prices. Discounts are un- 
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changed and are as follows: Butt- 


Weld Black Pipe, 574 4; 


Butt- | 


Weld Galvanized, 50 4; Lap-Weld | 


Black, 674 4%; Lap-Weld Galvanized, 
574 %. On Boiler Tubes discounts are 
as follows: 2% inch and smaller, 65 4; 
83-inch and larger, 674 % As_ inti- 
mated above, this list is not being ob- 
served, but is being shaded more or 
less, according to desirability of busi- 
ness. 


Wire Nails.—The Wire-Nail market 
is in an extremely unsatisfactory condi- 
tion, both as regards demand and prices, 
and the outlook for any material im- 
provement is not encouraging. A meet- 
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market, and also part)y to the fact that 
while prices are extremely low, there is 
little probability of any advance in the 
near future. There is a fair amount of 
business coming in from small buyers, 
and negotiations are reported as on foot 
for several season lots, but have not as 
yet been closed. We quote Open- 
Hearth Machinery at 1.80¢ @ 1.90¢ 
and Spring at 1.90¢ @ 2¢ ; Tool Steel 
is ruling at 54¢ and upward, according 
to quantity. 

Serap Iron and Steel.—Never before 


| in the history of the trade has the 
| demand for Scrap material been as light 


| as itis at the present time. 


ing of Wire Nail manufacturers, to take | 
| action regarding prices, was held in | 
Cleveland on Wednesday, May 31, but, | 


owing to the unavoidable absence of a 
| prominent concern, nothing was done 
and the meeting will reconvene in that 
city to-morrow (Wednesday), the 7th. 
It is not improbable that some action 
will be taken looking to improvement 
in prices. We have reduced quotations 
on Wire Nails and now quote the mar- 


ket at $1.40, Pittsburgh or Cleveland, | 


in carload lots, and are advised that 
$1.35 has been done under special con- 
ditions. The condition of the Wire-Nail 
market largely reflects that of the Cut- 


Nail market, although there is a fair | 
amount of new business coming in from | 


small buyers. We continue to quote 
Cut Nails at $1.10, base, in Wheeling 
district. The output of Wire Nails at 


the Beaver Falls Mills during May was | 
the heaviest in any one month in the | 


history of the plant and amounted to 
over 62,000 kegs. 


The low 
prices ruling for Mill Irons and the fact 
that so many concerns have taken up 
the use of S‘eel has had much todo 
with the falling off in the demand for 
Scrap material. In the face of the con- 
ditions surrounding the trade, nothing 
but nominal quotations can be given. 
We make nominal quota‘ions on No. 1 
Railroad Wrought Scrap of $14 # net 
ton; Cast Iron Borings are hardly ever 
called for and are worth about $7 
#@ gross ton; Leaf Springs we quote 


| nominally at $20, and Coil at $17, both 


in gross tons. 


Old Rails.—The conditions noted 
above as existing in Scrap material 
largely represent the condition of the 
market as regards Old Iron and Steel 
Rails. Very little is doing, and when a 
mill is in the market for either Iron or 
Steel Rails the buyer can generally 
come pretty close to getting material 
at hisown price. We make nominal 


| quotations on Old Steel Rails as follows: 


Sheets.—Mills continue as busy as 
ever, principally on orders booked some | 
time ag”, although the amount of new | 
business coming in is by no means small. | 


As stated several times, a number of 
mills are considerably behind in their 


shipments, and there is more or less | 


complaint on this account from buyers. 
A meeting of the Iron & Steel Sheet 
Manufacturers’ Association is now in 


$15 @ $15.50 @ gross ton for short 
pieces, $14 for long pieces and $13.50 
for mixed lengths. 


Connellsville Coke.—Advices from 


| the Connellsville region indicate that 


| there bas been a slight improvement 


within the last month in the demand for 
Coke. For the week ending May 27 


| there were 12,055 ovens in blast and 


session in this city, and it is the impres- | 


sion that definite action will be taken | 


regarding the wage scale for the com- 
ing year. As is well known, this or- 
ganization does not touch prices in any 
mapner whatever. 
quote No. 24 Common Sheets at 2.50¢; 
No. 26, 2.60¢; and No. 27 at 2.70¢ in 
round quantities, with the usual slight 
advance for small lots. Some mills 
charge an advance of about $1 # ton on 
above prices for Soft Steel Sheets. The 
demand for Galvanized Sheets also con- 
tinues heavy, the Moorhead-McCleane 
Company of this city having more busi- 
ness on hand and turning out a larger 
output than ever before in the history 
of the firm. We quote Galvanized 
Best Bloom at 70 and 10 ¢ in carload 
lots, and 70 and 5 % in less quantities. 


season, as far as large buyers are con- 
cerned, is about over, and nearly all the 


We continue to | 





| $2.15 


5272 idle, with a total estimated pro- 
duction of 120,281 tons. Compared 
with the previous week this was an in- 
crease in production of 2359 tons. A 


| good many Coke contracts made about 


the first of the year for six months ex- 
pire during th’s month, ard blast fur- 
nace operators are not inclined to be in 
a hurry renewing these contracts on 
present basis. On the other hand, the 
Coke operators do not feel inclined to 
make a general reduction in price of 
Coke, as this would necessitate a reduc- 
tion in wages, which operators for some 
reason do not wish to make. A good 
mavy contracts for Coke are based at 
$1.50 @ $1.55, while to the smaller 
buyers Coke men have been charging 
$1.60 @ $1.70. The price of Foundry 
Coke is reported as being maintained at 
to dealers and $2.30 to con- 


| sumers., 

Wire.—There is a moderate demand | 
going for Barb Wire, and we con- | 
tinue to quote Gaivanized at $2.40 and | 
Painted at $2 in cartload lots. The | 


business now coming in is from the | 


smaller trade. Plain Wire is in moder- 
ate demand at unchanged prices, and 
we quote Nos. 6 to 9 at 1.60¢; Nos. 10 
and 11, 1.70¢ and 1.80¢. 


Merchant Steel.—The condition of 
this trade is somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment, owing to the fact that large buy- 
ers, who heretofore have generally cov- 
ered their requirements by this time, 


have not as yet bought to any extent. | 


Makers believe that this is due princi- 


pally to the stringency in the money | 


(By Telegraph, June 7, 12.20 p.m.) 


Pig Iron.—The price of Bessemer 
Pig for June delivery ic being firmly 
maintained on a basis of $13 50, Pitts 
burgh, with a limited amount of ma- 
terial changing hands. As to what 
course the market will pursue after July 
1 cannot be stated. Should the wage 
scales be arranged without a strike, and 
no protracted shutdown occur, it is 
probable that present prices will be 
maintained, On the contrary, should 
there be a long period of idleness which 
would curtail consumption very ma 
terially, prices may recede to some ex- 
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tent. This uncertainty of the situation 
is naturally preventing any business 
being done for late delivery. Gray 
Forge Iron is in slow demand, and out- 
side brands have been sold in this mar- 
ket on the basis of$ 12, Pittsburgh, 
and even this low price has been shaded 
on some trarsactions. Foundry [Iron 
has also weakened in price, and we have 








reduced quotations slightly. We quote 
as follows: 

Neutral Gray Forge....#12.00 @ $12.25, casb. 
All-Ore Mill.......... ... R5O@ ae 
No. 1 Foundry .B600@ 18.85 

No.2 Foundry ...... .. 12.60 @ 12.%5 
Charcoal Foundry No.1 17.00 @ 18.00 
Charcoal Foundry No.2 16.50 @ 17.00 “ 
Bessemer Pig............ 13.45 @ 13.60 * 


We note asale of 2000 tons of Besse- 
mer for June and July delivery at 
$13.50, Pittsburgh, and 1500 tons of 
Bessemer for same delivery at $13.45 
Pittsburgh. 


Billets.—A fair amount of Steel is 
selling for June delivery at prices equal 
to about $22 at makers’ mill. Buyers 
do not seem inclined to pay present 
prices for late Steel, believing that if 
the wage scale is arranged without 
trouble present prices cannot be main- 
tained. The closing of the Rod mills 
during July will reduce consumption to 
considerable extent. Should a number 
of Steel plants be idle for extended 
periods it would mean a scarcity of ma- 
terial and higher prices, but as near as 
can be learned this is probable with 
only two or three concerns. 

The month!y meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Sheet Manufacturers’ Association 
was held in the Times Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Tuesday, June 6. Of the 21 
firms belonging to the association 19 
were represented in person. The New 
Albany Rail Mill Company, New AL 
bany, Ind., have joincd. The principal 
topic of discussion was the wage scale 
for the ensuing year and a Conference 
Committee of seven was appointed to 
meet a similar committee of the Amalga- 
mated Association as soon as a date can 
be arranged. The manufacturers’ com- 
mittee consists of J. G. Battelle of the 
Piqua Rolling Mill Company, Piqua, 
Ohio; B. M. Caldwell and W. T. Gra- 
ham of the tna Standard Iron & Steel 
Company, Bridgeport, Ohio; N. E. 
Whitaker of the Whitaker Iron Com- 
pany of Wheeling, W. Va.; W. C. 
Cronemeyer of the United States Iron & 
Tin Plate Mfg. Company, Demmler, Pa. ; 
B. F. Jennings of Jennings Bros. & 
Co., Limited, Pittsburgh, and Geo. G. 
McMurtry of the Apollo Iron & Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh. As to what 
changes in the present scale the sheet 
manufacturers will request cannot be 
stated, but it is detinitely stated that 
they will endeavor to have some of the 
extras in the present scale eliminated 
and will insist that the clause requiring 
manufacturers to pay 10 ¢ extra for 
rolling sheets No. 22 and lighter be 
stricken out. The annual meeting of 
| the Tinned Plate Manufacturers’ Asso- 

ciation of the United ‘States will be 
| held in the Times Building, P*ttsburgh, 





| 
. 
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Pa., to-day. In addition to electing 
officers the scale of wages governing 
tin house labor will come up for dis- 
‘cussion, 


Office of The Iron Age, 96-102 Reade street, 
New York, June 7, 1893. t 

Pig Iron.—Sales agents generally 
report a very dull market, although 
there have been no indications in the 
territory tributary to this city of the ex- 
ceptionally low sales for quick delivery 
and for cash, which are spoken of as 
having taken place in other markets. 
¥rom Buffalo comes the report that 
transactions of this character have been 
made at prices which would astonish 
the trade were they to become gener- 
ally known. The greater part of the 
order for the East River Gas Company 
of Long Island City, for about 17,000 
tons of Cast-Iron Pipe, has been placed, 
East and West sharing in the contract. 
We quote Northern brands at $14.50 
@ $15.25 for No. 1; $13 75 @ $14.50 
for No. 2; $12.25 @ $12.50 for Gray 
Forge, tidewater. Southern Iron, same 
delivery, $14 @ $1450 for No. 1; 
$12.75 @ $13.50 for No. 2. and $13 @ 
‘$13.50 for No. 1 Soft; $11.75 @ $12.50 
for Gray Forge. 


Spiegeleisen and Ferromanganese.— 
Importers report that the English pro- 
ducers are asking more money for Ferro, 
on account of an advance in Ore. They 
are now quoted £10 # ton. The 
market here is lifeless. 

_ Steel Rails.—So far as standard sec- 
tions from mill are concerned the mar- 
ket is lifeless in the East. A feature of 
owes importance is the selling of 

ails fit to relay: Thus within the past 
ten days there have been placed in this 
market 12.000 tons of 60-Ib Rail:; 4000 
tons of 60-Ib Rails, and 1200 tons of 
56-Ib Rails, at private terms. Condi 
tions influencing the price of this char- 
acter of material vary so widely that a 
close quotation is not practicable. It 
is known, however, that $19 @ $21 has 
been done, while there are reports of 
even lower figures. Competition on 
light sections is growing livelier, and 
relatively low prices are being made. 
In Girder Rails the mills are fairly well 
off; but it is a fact, which is conceded, 
that considerable street railroad work 
has been withdrawn from the market or 
has been canceled on account of the 
financial condition of the buyer, the 
same being also the case with some 
Standard Rails. It is reported that the 
Canadian Pacific has bought 15,000 
tons of Moss Bay Rails. It may be of 
interest in this connection to state that 
Rails have lately sold as low as £3. 10/ 
at works in England. 

Track Material.—In the absence of 
any active business prices have been re- 
ceding, and we now quote: Spikes, 1.80¢ 
@ 1.90¢; Fish Plates 1.45¢ @ 1.60¢; 
Track Bolts, Square Nuts, 2.30¢ @ 
2.40¢, and Hexagon Nuts, 2.40¢ @ 
2.50¢, delivered. 

** Manufactured [ron and Steel.— 
No contracts of any consequence have 
been placed during the week under re- 
view. The burning of a part of the 
works of J. B. & J. M. Cornell is not 
looked upon in the trade as being likely 
to materially influence the market. The 
concern is reported to have been very 
conservative in taking contracts this 
season, and it is certain that a good 
deal of the work can be done by 
the mills for the firm. We quote: Beams 
up to 15-inch, 1.75¢ @ 2.00¢ ; 20-inch, 
2.10¢ @ 2.25¢, for round lots; Angles, 
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1.75¢ @ 1.90¢; Universal Mill Plates, 
1.80¢ @ 1.90¢; Tees, 1.90¢ @ 2¢; 
Channels, 1.85¢ @ 2¢, on dock. Steel 
Plates are 1.70¢ @ 1.90¢ for Tank; 1.95¢ 
@ 2.10¢ for Shell; 2.10¢ @ 2.25¢ for 
Flange, and 2.50¢ @ 2.80¢ for Fire 
Box, on dock. Refined Bars are 1.60¢ 
@ 1.9¢, on dock, and Common 1.50¢ @ 
1.60¢. Soft Steel Bars are 1.50¢ @ 
1.6¢¢. Scrap Axles are quotable at 
1.90¢ @ 2.10¢, delivered. Steel Axles, 
1.85¢ @ 2¢, and Links and Pins, 1.85¢ 
@ 2.10¢; Steel Hoops, 1.80¢ @ 1.90¢, 
delivered; Cotton Ties, 80¢ @ 85¢ # 
bundle, at mill. 


Old Material.—The market for Old 
Material is pronounced to be in a de. 
plorable condition. The railroads are 
offering material in considerable quan- 
tities and at low prices without finding 
any buyers, while some of the dealers 
have ben persistent sellers for some- 
time, the ostensible reason being that a 
reduction or a complete abolition of the 
duty on Scrap Iron is feared when tariff 
legislation comes up in Congress. In 
Old Rails the market has become even 
more restricted lately, through the fact 
that the Western mills and notably 
those in the Mahoning Valley decline 
to make any purchases in view of the 
contingency that labor troubles may 
arise on August 1. Old Iron Rails are of- 
fered at $15 @ $15.50 and Old Steel 
Rails at $12 @ $12.50, the last sale of 
a lot of 1000 tons having been at the 
lower figure. 


Stock Warrants.—Return of stocks, 
&z*., by American Pig Iron Storage 
Warrant Company, New York, June 2, 
1893 : 


Tons. 

Stock in yard April 30, 1893........ 78,800 
Put in yard for 31 days ending May 

Big PUR re ks ck Susbneabannurcagens es 700 

WONGNss 65s vekkeseoda ds )-emsa tees 79,500 
Withdrawn 31 days ending May 31, 


TOUB oc ccccvccsrcsevacsccsnscsenees 2,800 





Net stock in yard May 31, 1893... . 76,700 





Metal Market. 


Pig Tin.—There has been a slight 
turn for the better in the surface ap- 
pearances of the market, but the turn 
looks feeble rather than healthy, sug- 
gestive, in fact, of nicely timed manip- 
ulation calculated to stiffen the back- 
bone of buyers who are now receiving 
Tin on old contracts purchased at 
prices considerably below those at 
which supplies can be secured at the 
present time. It is an open secret that 
requests have been made to delay de- 
liveries on purchases made a month or 
six weeks ago by consumers who were 
influenced by the McKinley duty 
‘*boom ” and that a heroic remedy was 
necessary to prevent further depression 
than that which bas come about 
through inevitable workings of the 
law of supply and demand. Pending 
the repairing of bridges and other 
work incidental to defensive opera- 
tions, the conflicting speculative in- 
terests have moved very cautiously and 
the ‘‘ bull’? party seem to have gained 
at least a temporary advantage that 
may help along deliveries on old con- 
tracts above referred to. In any event, 
the course of prices has been turned in 
some degree and the ‘‘bulls” have 
been quite as aggressive the past few 
days as the *‘ bears” were a week ago. 
They lifted prices for prompt deliv- 
eries to 19.15¢, and for June to 194¢ 
on Tuesday, against 18]¢ and 18.90¢ 
respectively at the date of our last re- 
view, and continued to work the 


es — 





changes without adding a great deal to 
their holdings of actual Tin, until 
19.35¢ was reached for Juve, 19$¢ for 
July and 19.90¢ for August delivery. 
Then there was more evidence of in- 
clination to sell, but at the close the 
market looked fairly firm. 
Copper.—Immediately after the writ- 


ing of last week’s report, exporters 
closed contracts for about 1,000,000 fb 


_of Lake Superior Ingot at, it is under- 


stood, 11¢ #@ tb. Since then there has 


- beeu nothing done outside of ordinary 
-home trade transactions, involving com- 
- paratively unimportant quantities, For 


the present, requirements are being met 
to a great extent by deliveries on old 
contracts, and that movement, in turn, 
prevents any serious accumulation of 


-stock in first hands. This applies also 


to the cheaper-varieties, and keeps the 
general market fairly steady, despite the 
rather sluggish condition of new de- 
mand. Current prices are about 11¢ 
for Lake Superior Ingot, 103¢ @ 103¢ 
for Electrolytic and 10¢ @ 104¢¢ for 
common Casting brands. 


Pig Lead —The upward movement 
that characterized values last week has 
given place to aturn in the opposite 
direction and the market is at present 
in a somewhat perturbed condition, be- 
ing affected to greater or lesser extent 
by financial complications in Western 
trade centers, as well as extreme reserve 
on the part of consumers generally. 
Some few single carloads were sold 
early in the week at 8 92}¢, but that 
price was subsequently shaded to 3.90¢, 
and lateron several hundred tons were let 
go at 3.80¢ for June and July delivery, 
while the official bullion price receded 
to 33¢ At theclose the market was soft, 
with sellers of round lots at 3 80¢ for 
July and 8.824¢ for later delivery. 


Spelter.—The Kansas coal mining 
labor troubles have served to keep the 
market in a somewhat feverish condi- 
tion, but no speculative interest has 
been aroused in this quarter, although 
late mail advices are indicative of some 
tendency in that direction in the West 
at intervals. Eastern consumers have 
meanwhile manifested unconcern and 
at this writing the market seems to be 
quite'as flat as it wasa week ago. The 
popular quotation for deliveries at this 
and common Eastern points is 4}¢, but 
the chances are that attractive orders 
could have been filled at a shade less. 


Antimony.—Demand has been slow 
and prices are easy, with Hallett’s, 
quoted at 93¢ @ 9f¢, L.X. at 10¢ @ 
104¢ and Cookson’s at 1023¢ @ 10}$¢, in 
wholesale lots. 

Tin Plate.—There has not been the 
slightest improvement in the demand. 
Spot goods have been taken in moder- 
ate quantities only and futures are 
still practically neglected. Values are 
rather soft nearly all along the line, 
yet showing no radical change. Spot 
quotations are as follows: Coke Tins 
—Penlan grade, IC, 14 x 20, scarce; 
J. B. grade, do., $5.50; Bessemer full 
weight, $5.50; light weights, $5.10 
@ 5.124 for 100 tb, $5 for 95 Ib, 
$4.90 for 90 tb. Siemens Steel scarce. 
Stamping Plates— Bessemer Steel, Coke 
finish, IC basis, $5.60 @ $5.65 ; 
Siemens Steel, IC basis, $5.75; IX 
basis, $6.85. Charcoals—Melyn grade, 
IC, $6.50; Crosses, $8; Allaway 
grade, IC, $5.70; Crosses, $6.90 ; 
Grange grade, IC, $5.80 ; Crosses, $7. 
Charcoal Ternes—Worcester, 14 x 20, 
$5.70; do., 20 x 28, $11.35; M. F., 
14 x 20, $7.25; do., 20 x 28, $14.50; 
Dean grade, 14 x 20, $5.35 @ $5.37}; 
do., 20 x 28, $10.50 @ $10.70; D. R. 
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D. grade, 14x 20, $5.; do., 20 x 28, 
$10.30; Wasters—S. T. P. grade, 14x 
20, $4.874; do., 20 x 28, $9.25; Aber- 
carne grade, 14 x 20, $4.874; do., 20 
x 28, $9.20. 





British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 
[Special Oable Dispatch to The Iron Age. | 


Lonpon, WzDNESDAY, June 7, 1893. 

The market for Pig Tin has been un- 
settled during the greater portion of the 
week, but prices have undergone no 
radical change. Absence of support 
from leading operators has encouraged 
‘*bear” operations in some degree, as 
did also rather weak advices from the 
American market. Subsequent cover- 
ing of ‘‘short” accounts, prompted by 
reports of probable lighter shipments 
from the Straits, caused a reaction, and 
the market closed firmer. Prices at the 
close were about £86. 10/ @ £86. 15/ 
for prompts, and £85. 10/ @ £85. 15/ 
for three months’ futures. 

The Copper market has also been 
somewhat uneven, but closes with more 
firmness shown by sellers on the strength 
of reported better purchases by con- 
sumers Owing to easier money market. 
Covering of ‘‘short ” accounts due to 
better statistical position also helped to 
some extent. At the close Merchant 
Bars were quoted at £43. 7/6 @ 
£48, 10/ for prompt delivery, and £43. 
17/6 @ £44 for three months’ futures, 
Best selected English about £48. 
Sales of furnace material recently have 
been fairly large, including 800 tons 
Montana Argentiferous Matte on pri- 
vate terms, 500 tons ditto at 9/ and 
800 tons ditto at 9/1. It was reported 
that a quantity of Anaconda Matte has 
been sold more recently at 9/3. The 
report has circulation that the two chief 
producers have given it to be under- 
stood that they will not increase their 
production and that fact lends stability 
to the market. 

The Tin-Plate market remains very 
quiet. Buyers generally seem to be 
awaiting prospective further decline in 
Pig-Tin prices, and some makers are 
more anxious fororders. The latterare 
scarce at current rates, Stocks at ship- 
ping ports are estimated at 175,000 


boxes. Prices in the Liverpool market 
are as follows: 

IC Charcoal, Alloway grade.......13/3 @ 13/9 
IC Bessemer steel, Coke finish. ...12/0 @ 12/3 
IC Siemens si - . ..0 LB@ LA 
IC Coke, B V. grade 14 x 20........ 2/0@.... 
Charcoal Terne, Dean grade.......13/6@ 14 


Spelter has remained steady at £17. 
15/, but business has been slower, and 
the market is quiet at the present time. 

Pig Lead has been dull, and the mar- 
ket is still rather weak, with sellers of 
Soft Spanish at £9. 2/6. @ £9. 5/. 

Depression continues in the Steel 
Rail trade, and quotations as low as £3. 
12/6 have been made on heavy sec- 
tions. Other Steel also somewhat ir- 
reguiar and meeting with moderate 
sale, 





In the Iron trade business still drags, 
and prices are irregular in the face of 
some improvement in warrants. Late 
dealings in warrants were at 41/ for 
Scotch, 34/3 for Cleveland, and 44/8 
for Hematite. 





St. Louis, 
(By Telegraph.) 


J. B. Pollock has resigned his posi- 
tion as manager for Rogers, Brown & 
Meacham to accept the position of 
treasurer of the Indiana Car & Foundry 
Company of Indianapolis, Ind. He will 
be succeeded by J. C. Mears, who has 
been his assistant for the past three 
years, and is therefore thoroughly con- 
versant with the requirements of the 
St. Louis trade. 


a —— = 


The Legislature of Cyprus has de- 
cided to introduce railroads into that 
island. The prosperity of the protect- 
orate has been much hampered hitherto 
by inadequate means of internal com- 
munication, and it is hoped that the 
provision of railroad facilities will give 
it the necessary stimulus, Cyprus is a 
large producer of grain of various kinds, 
linseed, wine, oil, silk, cotton and salt, 
and there are mineral resources in the 
island yet undeveloped. 


-—-— 


Only 10 per cent. of the 300,000,000 
inhabitants of India are engaged in 
manufactures and handicrafts. 





The textile industry of India, which 
had for long languished under the com- 
petition of cheap English machine-made 
goods, is reported to be reviving. At 
the end of last year there were 126 cot- 
ton mills at work in the country, em- 
ploying 112,000 persons. The value of 
yarns and piece goods exported has 
nearly quadrupled in the last ten years. 





An English company are about to 
open new iron works in Mexico at Zapol- 
lan, State of Pueblo. The capital em- 
ployed is $1,750,000. 


Tn Siam as well as Madagascar France 
persists in pressing her attentions, evi- 
dently desirous of promoting schemes 
of trade and colonization, but her ad- 
vances are resisted in both directions. 
Nor in Cochin China, has she succeeded 
any better. 


The sugar season in Cuba is over and 
the best authority places the crop at 
750,000 tons, which is a quarter less 
than the estimates at the beginning of 
the year. 


All the criminal cases arising from 
the Homestead strike last year, on 
either side, have been dismissed. 





A Swedish Government officer now 
in this country wiil visit the Western 
wheat regions and observe the latest 
improvements in farm machinery. 





The Sheffield technical school, in 
England, which languished for several 
years is now prospering, both in the 
engineering and electrical departments. 





The Chambers Brothers Company of 
Philadelphia have just issued a 32-page 
catalogue and price- lists of the W aldron 
flexible friction clutches. The com- 


| pany claim to have given in the lists a 


very conservative rating of power for 
the different sized clutches, their aim 
being to give the customer a large mar- 
gin within the actual slipping point 
under ordivary circumstances. 





Maris & Beekley of Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of cranes and hoists, re- 
port business in their line particularly 
brisk. The orders for traveling cranes 
at present in hand are heavy and neces- 
sitate the running of their shops at their 
fullest capacity. During the past year 
some improvements have been made in 
their Teal portable hoist. In its pres- 
ent shape the demand for the hoist has 
considerably increased, and the firm 
state that they find it difficuit to keep 
up with the orders. 





The Chambers Brothers Company 
have made some improvements in their 
brick machines, notable among them 
being the addition of their new friction 
clutch pulley, an automatic wire cut-off 
and astanding device. Their machines 
are adapted to the manufacture of 
street paving bricks as well as building 
bricks, and are fully described in the 
‘*Picture Book for Brick Manufact- 
urers” just published by the company. 
Many engravings of large size serve to 
illustrate the machines and other 
plant in detail. 





The Stow Flexible Shaft Company of 
Philadelphia find their manufacturing 
facilities taxed to the utmost to keep 
up with orders received for shafts for 
cleaning castings, for emery wheels and 
for other purposes. They have received 
quite a number of orders from the Gov- 
ernment Navy yards for shafts to be 
used in connection with electric motors. 





The Government of British India is 
reported to have made satisfactory ar- 
rangements with China in regard to 
trade with Thibet ; which will result 
in the opening up of what has until 
now been the only hermit nation of the 
world to Western commerce. Hitherto 
China has been the only country that 
has held any kind of relations with 
Thibet. 





Owing to increasing trade between 
Canada and China and Japan, via the 
Canadian Pacific route, Canada is about 
to appoint resident corresponding agents 
at Yokohama, Hong Kong and Shang- 
hai. 





Great anxiety is reported from Egypt 
in regard to the cotton crop. The 
young plants have suffered much from 
the unusual cold and rain, and it is 
feared that much of the crop will be 
ruined, 





The production of gold in British 
Guiana during the first quarter of the 
present year amounted to 24,470 ounces, 
as compared with 21,770 ounces in the 
corresponding period of 1892. 





Mr. Burneet of the Labor Department 
of the British Board of Trade and an- 
other Government official have been 
sent to this country to study the ques- 
tion of alien immigration and its rela- 
tion to the labor problem. 
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HARDW ARE. 


Condition of Trade. 


HERE IS LITTLE CHANGE in 
T the volume of business since our 
last report, although there are indica- 
tions of a somewhat improved demand 
in the dispatches given below from 
Chicago and St. Louis, which, to a 
good extent, represent the condition of 
It is 
evident that a fair amount of goods is 
being distributed by the jobbers, but 
trade on the whole is rather quiet and 


things in other leading centers. 


of less volume than was expected 


earlier in the year, and the general ex- 
pectation is that business for the next 
month or two willbe dull. Buyers are 
placing orders only for pressing and 
early requirements, the uncertainty in 
regard tothe financial situation being 
the principal feature of the market at 


present. Prices are naturally inclined 


to droop, but manufacturers are wisely 
refraining from forcing their goods on 
the market. There isa good deal of 
complaint in regard to collections, but 
in this respect the situation is not 
more unsatisfactory than for several 
weeks past. 
Chicago. 


(By Telegraph.) 


The Shelf Hardware trade again im- 
proved during the past week, Monday's 
mail being decidedly heavier at the 
jobbing houses here than had been the 
case for several months previous, The 
improved demand has extended to all 
classes of goods, regular Hardware 
showing a decided increase, and Build- 
ers’ Hardware moving much more 
freely. Trade in seasonable goods is 
now quite heavy, but staple goods, 
such as Nails, are still comparatively 
neglected. Heavy Hardware keeps up 
unexpectedly well, manufacturing con- 
sumers buying better than it was sup- 
posed they would this month. Collec- 
tions show an improvement, but this 
may perhaps be due to the fact that 
the first of the month has just come 
in. The whole situation is better in 
every respect. 


St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 


Jobbers continue to report a steady 
improvement in the demand for Hard- 
ware, particularly for Shelf Hardware, 
which is moving in good volume. Or- 
ders are not large, it is true, but they 
come in with astonishing regularity, 
which would seem to suggest that deal- 
ers are adopting a cohservative course, 


while the financial outlook continues 
uncertain. Prices, generally speaking, 
are well maintained with the exception 
of Barb Wire and Wire Nails, which 
are considerably weaker. Cut Nails 
are also showing signs of another drop. 
Builders’ Hardware and Garden Tools 
are in excellent demand, while the call 
for Bicycles continues unabated. The 
Southern trade has been disappointing 
on account of the floods, and with the 
exception of Texas, but few goods have 
been sold in that section. Collections 
are fair. 


Notes on Prices. 


Cut Nails.—The market in Cut Nails 
is weak. The price in the East is rep- 
resented by the quotation of $1.05 for 
carload lots at mill, but it is understood 
that this figure has been slightly shaded. 
The weakness developed in Wire Nails 
has its effect upon Cut Nails, and the 
manufacturers of the latter are hoping 
that the Wire Nail manufacturers may 
be able to reach some understanding by 
which prices will be put on a better 
basis. Small lots of Cut Nails from 
store in New York are held at about 
$1.35. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Cut Steel 
Nails show no new developments, 
Manufacturers are not competing so 
vigorously for orders, and the small 
volume of trade now coming up in a 
natural way is taken care of easily by 
the local makers. Factory lots are 
nominally quoted $1.25, but prices are 
not strong. Small lots are selling from 
stock at $1.35. 


Wire Nails.—During the past week 
or ten days Wire Nails have been sell- 
ing at considerably lower prices than 
have ruled for a long time. Some 
round lots have been quoted at $1.35, 
f.o.b. mill, and it is even intimated 
that this figure has been slightly shaded. 
This recession in price is accounted for 
in part by the fact that the mills had 
pretty well cleared up their orders and 
were desirous, as far as possible, of 
avoiding the accumulation of stock. 
The fact that some large jobbing houses 
had considerable stocks of Wire Nails 
purchased at old prices, so that they 
could compete with or undersell the 
manufacturers, had also its influence in 
inducing this weakness, The present 
situation is very unsatisfactory to the 
manufacturers, and there has of late 
been a good deal of conference with 
reference to measures which might be 
adopted to regulate prices and produc- 
tion. A meeting of the Wire Nail 
manufacturers is being held at Cleve- 


land It has been decided, we are ad- 
vised, to shut down the mills dur- 
ing the entire month of July. It is 
thought that the manufacturers are 
more disposed to make mutual conces- 
sions, with a view to securing a satis- 
factory arrangement among them- 
selves, than when such an attempt was 
last made. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Manufactur- 
ers’ agents report a larger business in 
Wire Nails, but this is made up of 
numerous transactions in carload lots, 
heavy buyers being conspicuously absent 
from the market. Prices are somewhat 
weaker, and while $1.50 is the regular 
price on factory lots, concessions have 
been made by some of the mills desir- 
ing to convert their stock on hand into 
cash. Jobbers report their trade quite 
light at present, but continue to quote 
on small lots $1.65 to $1.70, making 
some concession to best buyers. 


Barb Wire.—There is little change 
in the Barb-Wire market. Quotations 
are on a basis of $2.45 to $2.50 for Four- 
Point Galvanized in carload lots at mill, 
Small lots delivered in New York are 
quoted at $2.70 for Galvanized and 
$2.80 for Painted. 


Chicago, by Telegraph —Barb Wire 
has been in somewhat better demand 
from factory, but carload prices have 
weakened to $2.15 for Painted and 
$2.55 for Galvanized. Painted is in 
much better supply than Galvanized, as 
the demand for the latter still continues 
to gain on the former. Jobbers report 
only a small trade from stock and main- 
tain quotations at $2.30 and $2.70, 
respectively. 


Eye Hoes.—In view of the fact that 
the American Axe & Tool Company are 
for the time being out of the market on 
these goods, owing to the destruction 
of their factory at Douglas, Mass., and 
the consequent limiting of the supply, 
somewhat higher quotations are ruling 
on these goods. 


Axes.— Under date May 29 the 
American Axe & Tool Company an- 
nounce the withdrawal of quotations on 
all lines of Axes manufactured by them. 
We are advised that their sales during 
the past few months have shown a 
marked increase over those during the 
same time last year. 


Paragon Rotating Washer.—Olds 
Wagon Works, Fort Wayne, Ind., are 
the manufacturers of this Washer, 
which was described in our last issue. 
The Washer is sold to the trade at $42 
per dozen. 
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Bee Smokers.—The Crane and Clark | bly be put on the market at much lower 


Bee Smokers, manufactured by A. I. 
Root, Medina, Ohio, were'recently illus- 
trated in our columns. The Crane 
Smoker is sold to the trade at $14 per 
dozen and the Clark Smoker at $4.50 
per dozen. 


Powder.—Under date June 1, the 
Hazard Powder Company, 63 Pine 
street, New York, announce further re- 
ductions in the price of rifle and sport- 
ing Powder, which, in lots of 1000 
pounds and over, one sale, one shipment 
and to one consignee, is subject toa 
discount of 10 per cent. in place of 9 
per cent. heretofore given. A similar 
reduction is announced by E. I. Dupont 
de Nemours & Co., 32 Pine street, and 
Laflin & Rand Powder Company, 29 
Murray street. 


Binder Twine.—For the past two or 
three weeks there has been more or less 
uncertainty in the Binder-Twine mar- 
ket, resulting largely from the possi- 
bility of a shortage. Arrangements 
have now been made, it is understood, 
by which the Twine held by banking 
concerns, as collateral, may be released 
and put upon the market. The warmer 
weather for the past few days has in- 
creased the importance of prompt 
shipment of Twine, and the tendency 
is toward stiffer prices. The with- 
drawal of the National Cordage Com- 
pany, as a factor in the trade, has had a 
tendency to increase the business of out- 
side factories to a considerable extent. 


Cordage.—The Cordage market is 
characterized by a somewhat firmer 
tone and slightly advanced quotations. 
The base prices for large lots, f.o.b. fac- 
tory or New York, are as follows: 


Cents. 
a dxccneerkeh bavedaucakwe 814 to 837 
Seda ca Lads 6 cadesésucmeretecés 7% to Tl¢ 
FOO Ps iicas sg ndrsic, veces 61¢ to 65% 


Some of the companies connected 
with the National Cordage Company 
are re-entering the market. In the 
meantime negotiations are progressing 
with reference to a reorganization, but 
nothing definite in this direction is yet 
announced. 


Glass.—The situation in the Glass 
market is practically unchanged, and 
remains about the same as reported last 
week, The more favorable weather 


for building has not increased the de- | 


mand for Glass from factory to any con- 
siderable extent, although dealers re- 
port an increase in inquiries for Glass 
for fall delivery. Restrictions in cred- 
its are becoming almost universa!, and 
conservative dealers are satisfied with 
furnishing Glass toonly those from whom 
prompt returns may be expected. The 
times do not seem favorable for an in- 
crease in list prices, especially as im- 
porters do not appear disposed to con- 
sider propositions made by the National 
Window Glass Company. The Window 
Glass involved by the failure of ex Sec- 
retary Foster, which, it is stated, 
amounts to about $75,000, will proba- 


| the high personal 





prices than the official discounts would 
allow. The productive capacity of 
Glass is being decreased by pots and 
tanks going out each week, which is a 
condition to be expected at this time 
of the year. Although the demand for 
Plate Glass has increased, it is intimated 
that the stock at the various factories is 
sufficient to meet the demand for 
months tocome, and production is being 
curtailed by not starting up factories 
again by the National Plate Glass Com- 
pany after stock taking was finished. 
Quotations remain unchanged as fol- 
lows: American Window Glass, 2000 
boxes at one time, 80 and 10 and 10 
per cent. discount; carloads, 400 boxes, 
80 and 15 per cent. discount; less quanti- 
ties than carloads, 80 and 10 per cent. 
discount. Freight allowed on car lots 
and over, not to exceed 174 cents per 
100 pounds ; less than car lots, f.o.b. at 
shipping point. French Window Glass, 
75 and 10 and 5 per cent. discount. 
American Plate ranges in price from 50 
and 10 and 74 per cent. discount to 60 
and 5 per cent. discount. Imported 
Plate Glass, 60 per cent. discount to 60 
and 10 and 5 per cent. discount. 


. 
The Presidency of the 
Hardware Club. 

HEN the Van Wagoner & Will- 
iams Company were overtaken 
by the financial difficulties re- 

ferred to in our last issue, William H. 
Williams, who is treasurer of the com- 
pany, tendered his resignation as a 
governor and as president of the Hard- 
ware Club of New York. A meeting 
of the governors of the club was 
promptly called, and held June 1 at the 
office of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Com- 
pany, when a minute declining to ac- 
cept Mr. Williams’ resignation was 
unanimously adopted. <A copy of the 
minute, signed by the governors, was 
subsequently presented to Mr. Will- 
iams, as follows: 

In view of the fact that our honored 
president, William H. Wilhams, has 
tendered his resignation as president 
of the Hardware Club of New York, 
we, the Board of Governors, hereby 
unanimously decline to accept such 
resignation and request him to with- 
draw it. 

We take this action not only from 

regard in which 
we hold him, but because we consider 
him exceptionally qualified for the 
position, and recognize his popularity 
with the trade at large and the bigh 
estimation in which he is universally 
held. 

It is needless for us to assure him 
that he has our unshaken confidence 
and regard, and while we extend to 
him our sympathies in the misfortunes 
which have overtaken the company 
with which he is connected, we express 
the hope that these difficulties will 
soon be successfully overcome. 

At the same time we promise him 
our loyal support in the discharge of 
his duties as president, and will en- 
deavor to aid himu in every way in our 
power. 

R. H. SWAYZE, R. R. WILLIAMS, 
PETER McCaRTEE, EUGENE BISSELL, 
Tuos. F. Keatine, M. C. OGDEN, 

ALFRED D. CLINCH, A. G. SHERMAN, 


| 





| 
| are among the members. 
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JaMEs H. KENNEDY, 
W. R. WALKLEY, 
J. L. VARICK. 


This matter was duly presented to 
Mr. Williams, from whom the follow- 
ing letter, acceding to the request of 
the Board of Governors, has been re- 
ceived by the secretary : 


BRACE HAYDEN, 
E. C. VAN GLARBN, 
CHARLES DALY, 


14 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK, } 
June 6, 1893. | 

To the Board of Governors of the 
Hardware Club of New York.—Gen- 
TLEMEN: Complying with the wish so 
generously and kindly expressed in the 
minute adopted at your meeting on the 
ist inst., I nereby withdraw my resig- 
nation as a governor and as president 
of the Hardware Club of New York. 

{ am profoundly grateful to all of 
the members of the board for the sym- 
pathy, confidence and personal regard 
manifested toward me at the present 
time as well as in the past. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Wma. H. WILLIAMS. 

The members of the club and the 
trade at large will be gratified to learn 
that Mr. Williams thus consents to 
withdraw his resignation and continue 
his connection with the club as _ presi- 
dent, a position for which he possesses 
exceptional qualifications. 


At the same meeting the following 
gentlemen were elected members of 
the club: 


LYMAN Brown, 
168 Duane street, New York. 
Huau J. GRANT, 
261 Broadway, New York. 
WILLIAM ALVA MAGILL, 
71 and 73 Park place, New York. 
M. E. Moore, 
546 West Twenty-third street, 
New York. 
ALFRED E. Ross, 
71 and 73 Park place, New York. 
J. WALTER THOMPSON, 
Times Building, New York. 


Massachusetts Hardware 
Dealers’ Association. 


f lex MASSACHUSETTS HARD- 
WARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 


TION, which was organized a 
few months ago, continues in a flour- 
ishing condition, and the success which 
the association has thus far met is 
very gratifying to its members. The 
meetings have all been well attended, 
and much progress has been made in 


| carrying out the objects for which the 


The next 
meeting of the association will be held 
on June 14. 


association was organized. 


As of interest to the trade, we take 
pleasure in giving below the names of 
the members of the association. It 
will be observed that many prominent 
New England Hardware merchants 
The list as 
given is corrected up to June 1: 


ANTHONY S. Morss, 
Boston. 
HirnaM G. JANVRIN, 
M. C. Warren & Co., Boston. 
JAMES W. VINAL, 
Jas. A. Vinal & Co., Boston. 
C. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Boston. 
M. A. CHANDLER, 
Chandler & Barber, Boston. 
FLETCHER BARBER, 
Chandler & Barber, Boston. 
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N. P. HAYEs, 


New Bedford. 


CuHas. P. DARLING, 


H. M. Darling & Co., Boston. 


ELISHA J. NEALE, 
Thompson Hardware Co., 


Lowell. 


SAMUEL H. THOMPSON, 
Thompson Hardware Co., 


Lowell. 


A. M. GARDNER, 
A. M. Gardner Hardware Co.., 


Boston, 


JAMES A. FARLESS. 


Boston. 


SAMUEL A. BIGELOW, 


Bigelow & Dowse, Boston. 


CHARLES F. DowskE, 


Bigelow & Dowse, Boston. 


WILLIAM H. WILKINSON, 


A. J. Wilkinson & Co., Boston. 


LUTHER H. WIGHTMAN, 


Goodnow & Wightman, Boston. 


FRANK CHANDLER, 


Chandler & Farquhar, Boston. 


JAMES B. ROBINSON, 


Sanborn & Robinson, Lawrence. 


J. A. MUNROE, 


Burditt & Williams, Boston. 


A. D. GILL, 


Boston. 


C. M. NICHOLS, 
The Hoyt Company, 


South Boston. 


THomas Mayo, 


Jamaica Plain. 


H. M. SANDERS, 


H. M. Sanders & Co., Boston. 


L. W. THOMPSON, 


Leonard Thompson, Woburn. 


Gero. E. TEELE, 


Watertown. 


E. M. RICHARDSON, 


Waltham. 


W. E. PLUMER, 
W. E. Plumer & Co., 


Somerville. 


H. W. RAYMOND, 


Gloucester. 


Joun C. HOLDEN, 


Holden & Robinson, Hadson. 


Joun H. ROBINSON, 


Holden & Robinson, Hudson. 


W. E. WHITNEY, 


Whitney & Snow, Somerville. 


FRANK O. BARBER, 


Barber Bros., Newton. 


L. W. FERDINAND, 


L. W. Ferdinand & Co., Boston. 


SAMUEL TRASK, 


Trask & Putnam, Peabody. 


C. O. TUKEY, 


S. S. Tukey & Co., Chelsea. 


B. C. PIERCE, 
Pierce Hardware Company, 


Taunton. 


J. B. HUNTER, 


J. B. Hunter & Co., Boston. 


C. H. CAMPBELL, 


Newton. 


JaMEs P. MACKAY, 


Thomas J. Murray, Brookline. 


A. J. OSBORNE, 


G. E. Russell & Co., Holyoke. 


WILLIAM H. WARREN, 


M. C. Warren & Co., Boston. 


CHARLEs 8S. FARQUHAR, 


Chandler & Farquhar, Boston. 


STEPHEN C, LOowRF, 


New Bedford. 


W. D. PARLIN, 


Natick. 


JAMES A, COOK, 


South Boston. 


JouHN M, CLARK, 


Nashua, N. H. 


E. C. W. BLIss, 


Bliss Bros., Boston. 


E, A. Loomis, 
Belcher & Loomis, 


Providence, R. I. 


Henry A. WINSHIP, 


Bradford, Vt. 


J. CARLTON NICHOLS, 
The Hoyt Company, 


South Boston. 


E. H. SANBORN, 


Sanborn & Robinsen, Lawrence. 
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ALFRED W. DE WOLF, 
De Wolf & Vincent, 
New Bedford. 
E. P. LIBBEY, 
Libbey, Harlow & Co., Boston. 
Louis HaRLow, 
Libbey, Harlow & Co., Boston. 
CHARLEs E, ADAMS, 
Lowell. 
Wm. A. BURRELL, 
Burrell & Sweet, Melrose. 
T. EUGENE BARKER, 
Pawtucket, R. 1. 
JAMES N. FRYE, 
Frye, Phipps & Co., Boston. 
E. L. RICHARDS, 
Frye, Phipps & Co., Boston. 
A. M. WILEY. 
Frye, Phipps & Co., Boston. 
E. H MANSFIELD, 
Woodrough, Mansfield & Co.. 


Boston. 
T. H. BALpwin, 
Brooks, Baldwin & Robbins, 
Boston. 
JOHN H. ROBBINS, 
Brooks, Baldwin & Robbins, 
Boston. 
WILLIAM N., IRVING, 
Eldridge, Winnek & Irving, 
Boston. 
Gro. J. MULHALL, 
Woodrough, Mansfield & Co., 
Boston. 
HENRY C, ORDWAY, 
Butts & Ordway, Boston. 
F. R. WASHBURN, 
Taunton. 
JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 
Burditt & Williams, Boston. 


World’s Fair Exhibits. 


HE DISPLAY of drop forgings ar- 
7 ranged by J. H. Williams & Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., shows ingenu- 
ity and excellent taste. The display 
board is surrounded by heavy molding, 
and a little below the center of the 
board is a framed picture of the in- 
terior of their works. Above this their 
trade-mark is surrounded with thumb- 
screw blanks. Immediately above the 
trade-mark are a number of Brock’s 
Chain Pipe Wrenches. Underneath 
the picture the space is filled with 
Wrenches and other forgings. To the 
right and left of the center of the dis- 
play double and single head Wrenches 
are arranged according to size in four 
rows extending from the top to the bot- 
tom of the board. Between the out- 
side rows of Wrenches and the ends of 
the board the space is filled with four 
panels of special forgings arranged in 
an artistic manner, the patterns sug- 
gesting to alarge degree wrought-iron 
work. The general appearance of the 
display is attractive, while closer in- 
spection does not detract from its in- 
terest. 


THE RICHMOND CEDAR WorKS of 
Richmond, Va., exhibit their goods in 
the Forestry Building, Plot 14. The 
exhibit consists of about a carload of 
their goods, such as Buckets, Tubs, 
Churns, Well Buckets, Stable Pails, 
&c. The goods are arranged on a 
pyramid some 18 feet square at base 
and 17 feet high, covered with black 
plush. The articles are made of red 
and white cedar with nickel plated 
hoops, and the whole effect is very 
striking. Perhaps the most novel feat- 
ure of their exhibit is their new Wire 
Hooped Ware. The wire is electric 
welded and is referred to as much 
stronger than the flat hoop. It is sunk 
in grooves cut around the bucket or tub 
and cannot fall off. 


SPRINGFIELD EMERY WHEEL Com- 
PANY, Bridgeport, Conn., are exbibit- 
ing very few of their machines on ac- 
count of lack of space. The larger 
machines are unrepresented. They 
are, however, displaying their heavy 
Knife Grinder, urfacing Machine, 
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heavy Tool Grinder, 26-inch Knife 
Grinder, Equalizing: Bearing Machine, 
and their new Safety Chuck and Safety 
Emery Wheels, as well as a full line of 
Emery Wheels. The exhibit is under 
the charge of Chas. Magee. The ma- 
chines are exhibited in operation. 


H. H. Perkins Mre. Company, Ke- 
wanee, [ll., are exhibiting their goods 
in the annex to the Agricultural Build- 
ing, where they display their Boss 
Two-horse Corn Pianter, Perkins Shov- 
eling Board and a full line of the Boss 
Corn Huskers and Hand Protectors. 


NortoN EMERY WHEEL COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass., are located in the 
Machinery Building, Department F, 
Section 16, Column E53. The space 
occupied by the display of the com- 
pany is 87 x 10 feet. Five large emery 
pillars constitute the chief feature of 
the exhibit. Three of these are in front 
and two in the rear. These pillars are 
constructed entirely of Emery Wheels, 
and weigh two tons each. They are 
15 feet in hight, and for a distance of 
12 feet are made of Wheels 18 inches 
in diameter. At this point a 24-inch 
Wheel is introduced, and thence to 
the top the pillars are conical, sur- 
mounted by what is called a pot ball, 
6 inches in diameter. The three front 
pillars support a sign of the com- 
pany, the letters on which are made 
entirely of emery, being 8 inches in 
hight and 2 inches thick. In the rear 
of the space assigned to the company 
is a partition 10 feet high. On this 
partition hundreds of Emery Wheels 
of different sizes are artistically ar- 
ranged. Three large showcases are 
also employed 4 the firm in displaying 
their smaller Wheels. The machinery 
display of the company will include 
14 machines, the most important of 
which is the Walker Cutter and Tool 
Grinder, which is in operation daily. 
The Leland, Falconer and Norton 
Grinders, two styles of the Worcester 
Twist Drill Grinders, and several 14 to 
2 inch Emery Wheel Grinders, are also 
shown, The number of wheels used 
in the company’s exhibit is, we are ad- 
vised, nearly 50,000. 


C. 8S. OSBORNE & Co., Newark, 
N. J., have a fine exhibit of their Har- 
ness Tools. It consists of 800 different 
kinds of Tools, and is displayed to good 
advantage in two handsome mahogany 
and plate-glass showcases. These 
showcases have been placed in the 
Manufactures Building, Section P, 
Block 4, No. 43, ground floor. In the 
Government Building is displayed a 
kit of Tools manufactured by the firm 
expressly for the Government. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CoMPANY, Proy- 
idence, R. I., are represented in the 
northeast corner of Section P, Manu- 
factures and Liberal Arts Building. 
The exhibit consists of the various 
articles of the company’s manufacture 
wired upon boards. In this collection 
are cold-punched Nuts, case-hard- 
ened Hexagon Nuts, rough Machine 
Bolts, Milled and Finished Machine 
Bolts, Cap Screws, Turn Buckles, Eye 
Bolts, Machinists’ Wrenches, some 
finished pieces of special work and 

uite a variety of Drop Forgings. 
The boards are fastened to a frame 
work and cover a spaceof about 9 by 6 
feet. 


STANDARD TooL Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, are in the west end of Ma- 
chinery Hall, Section J K 58, at the 
end of the center main aisle. They 
have a space 25 x 10 feet, which is 
fitted up with one large mahogany 
case, 10 feet square, and three ool 
cases. An elegant display of their 
Twist Drills, Reamers, Taps and Mill- 
ing Cutters is thus made. Oneof their 
Twist Drill Grinding Machines, run by 
an electric motor, is also exhibited. 
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= ners of our successful competitors or | charge made for ‘‘exchange” is to 
Suggestions on Export rivals thoroughly. As a general thing | gover this 
Trade it may be taken for a fact that most of ; ; 


BLOW will be found valuable in- 
formation of a practical char- 
acter culled from a recent réport 

to the State Department on Gmate- 
malan-American trade by Consul-Gen- 
eral Samudl Kimberly, who is likewise 
secretary of legation at Guatemala. 
With -slight variations the greater 
part -of it «will apply equally well to a 
great portion of our export trade, not 
only in ‘Central and Soath America, 
but other quarters of the globe. Many 
of our manufacturers so far 
failed to appreciate the great Mmpor- 
tance of not only properly packing 
goods, but also in complying with di- 
rections given with orders. Where 
trangportation and handling facilities 
are crude and labor of the cheapest 
class the following of such directions 
is more ‘important than the matter of 
price. A merchant can make little 
use of .goods that reach him partially 
destroyed in transit, not to mention 
customs duties increased, and fines 
and other penalties incurred by ig- 
noring specific directions. From the 
report above referred to we make the 
following extracts: 

The agents or travelers who come 
from Europe—and very many do come 
—are invariably intelligent, polished 
men, speaking Spanish in addition to 
their own language. On the other 
hand, the very few who have come 
from the United States—mostly from 
California—are, for the most a. 
youngsters, speaking English glibly 
enough, but there it ends. These 
drummers find themselves, for the first 
time, perhaps, encountering obstacles 
such as they never before encountered, 

et discouraged and return home to 

d fault with a people they did not 
understand—with a people who did 
not understand them. 


AMERICAN 


have 


PACKERS AT FAULT. 

The average packing from the United 
States for these countries is decidedly 
bad. At different times merchants 
wrote to the houses from which goods 
were ordered: ‘ Please pack so and 
so,” yet the majority of houses will 
not follow instructions; hence mer- 
chandise shipped from the United 
States is in general very badly packed, 
to say the least. The average house 
there packs merchandise for Central 
America as if the goods were going 
merely from New York to Chicago. 
It is positively amusing to see a box 
marked in English, ‘‘Handle with 
care,” as the general language down 
here is Spanish. 

All goods which are shipped to these 
countries must be most carefully 
packed. Many merchants here will 
tell you, ‘‘ We do not buy goods in the 
United States, because they do not 
know how to, or will not, pack the 
way they ought to be packed.” 


THE SCIENCE OF EXPORTING, 


Following this line of thought, the 
difficult task to dislodge the Europeans 
in their control of these markets be- 
comes perfectly plain, more especially 
so when we take into consideration the 
superior experience and the greater ac- 
quired tact of the European exporter 
in dealing with his customers across 
the water over his younger, pushing, 
but less experienced rival. 

The trade of exporting has also its 
‘‘knack.” In the first place, it is 
necessary to study the ways and man- 











| Picks, &c. 


the ‘existing larger foreign business 
houses here are ‘the outgrowth of some 
agency or branch from a larger Euro- 
pean house, started by a junior partner, 
a relative or other trusted employee. 
That under such conditions a long 
credit system should spring into prac- 
tice is perfectly natural, and that it is 
a safe one is proven by the general 
prosperity of the merchants here and 
the absence of business failures. 
Another very interesting class of 
American exports is the different Agri- 
cultural Implements, such as Axes, 
Hoes, Machetes (or Brush Swords), 
The American make of 
any of the above-named articles is in- 


| finitely superior in quality and form to 


the European article ; and still the In- 
dian, from long-acquired custom, 
sticks to the clumsy European Sheet- 


~ 


Iron Hoe and the primitive European- 
shaped Axe. 


Paying Bills with Local 
Bank Checks. 


BY A WESTERN BANKER. 


United States of 1500 inhabitants 

there is a bank, and it is the al- 
most universal custom among business 
men to keep an account with such 
bank. 

Banks are run for the sole purpose 
of making money for their owners. 
Profits are made from two sources— 
deposits and exchange. 

If a banker expected to handle no 
money but his own capital he could do 
this without an expensive room and 
clerks. But he asks the public for de- 
posits, claiming that their money is 
safer in his vaults, or with him, than 
if kept in their own stores or offices. 
While with him it is subject to the 
owner’s check at sight, and the banker 
renders an accurate account monthly 
to each depositor of all moneys re- 
ceived and paid out on such depositor’s 
account. 

If deposits were simply left in the 
bank over-night there would be no 
profit in handling them, but experi- 
ence proves that the average depositor 
will leave a running balance from day 
to day, and 100 or 1000 such balances 
make a snug sum to loan at a good 
rate of interest, and here comes in the 
main source of profit. 

The smaller avenue for profit comes 
in selling drafts upon distant points, 
and is called ‘‘selling exchange.” 

A dealer in Aurora desires to send 
some money to a house in Detroit. He 
buys a draft on a bank in that city, 
paying his banker a small fee for it. 

The banker may have money lying 
in Detroit against which he draws, or 
he may have to send funds there to 
make his draft good, or he may sell his 
customer a draft upon New York or 
Chicago where he has funds to his 
credit ; both he and his customer know- 
ing that such a draft will be worth its 
par value in Detroit. 

If funds are sent by express to make 
the draft good there is but little profit 
to the banker in the transaction. If 
funds have to lie idle so that drafts 
may be drawn against them there is 
loss of interest on them, and the small 


H 


| bank by the city merchant. 








But of late years the average de- 
positor has begun to demand that he 
shall be given his exchange free of cost 
to him, claiming that the profits made 
upon his balances justify him in mak- 


| ing this request. 


Country bankers have refused to ac- 
cede to this request, but they have 
shown their depositors how they could 
throw the cost of exchange upon the 
city jobber. This is accomplished by 
paying bills in checks upon the local 
bank, instead of sending a draft worth 
its face in any money center. 

These checks are deposited in his 
Such of 
them as are drawn upon points where 
his bank has connections are credited 
at par, and sent to such connections to 
be credited in the mutual accounts. 
Such checks as are drawn on other 
points have to be sent direct to the 
banks upon which they are made for 


| collection ; 2 ; 2 
N ALMOST EVERY TOWN in the | collection and the proceeds to be re 


turned in funds available to the city 
bank. 

The country bank makes a profit 
upon the transaction in two ways: 
1. The money called for by the check 
has remained in its vaults or control 


| several days longer than it otherwise 


would. Of course with one check this 
would be a trivial matter, but with 
100 or 1000 it is quite an item, and 
oftentimes largely increases the daily 
balances. 

2. The country bank can charge the 
foreign bank a larger fee for remitting 


| the proceeds of the check than it would 


have thought wise to charge its own 
customer had he bought the draft to 
remit. The whole matter resolves it- 
self into this: The country merchant 
has benefited the country bank at the 
expense of the city merchant. 

The question naturally arises: Can 
the retailer afford to do this? Admit- 
ting that his daily balance in the bank 
does not justify him in insisting upon 
drafts free of charge, is it to his in- 
terest to push such cost over upon the 
wholesale merchant ? 

It seems to me that there can be but 
one answer to these questions, and that 
is: No. 

It is true that the expense upon any 
one check is trivial, and were the of- 
fenses confined to one man, or even 
one town, they would not be worth 
noting, but they are widespread and 
appear to be growing. Any house 
doing a large business receives many 
such checks in its daily remittances, 
and the charges made for collecting 
amount to a goodly sum in the course 
of a year. 

These country checks come among 
the business annoyances that are all 
the more irritating because they are so 
very petty, but are continuous. Most 
men have more respect for a burglar 
than for a sneak thief. When remit- 
tances of this kind are received they 
are receipted for, and no comments 
made to the remitter, but there are re- 
marks made in the office that would 
upset his vanity if he could but get 
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his ear to the telephone. And very 
frequently these little matters are re- 
membered when such a man again 
buys goods of that house, and he pays 
very dearly for the dime that he saved 
by sending his own check. 

[am not a jobber, nor am I writing 
this because I am a sufferer from the 
evil complained of. Iam actively en- 
gaged in the management of a national 
bank, and we have jobbers and manu- 
facturers among our customers. [I 
hear their comments upon customers 
who remit by check on the country 
bank, and I am positive I would not 
like to buy goods of houses that had the 
same opinion of me which I hear them 
express of these country merchants. 

We bankers do our best to save our 
customers and ourselves from loss in 
collecting these checks. Oftentimes 
we send them in a very roundabout 
way from one section to another, so as 
to finally get the check to the bank 
upon which it is drawn without having 
to pay a fee for collection. 

In our mail this morning was a check 
drawn by a dealer in a little town in 
Northern Indiana upon his local bank 
and sent by him to a Gun and Ammu- 
nition house in New York. That house 
deposited it in its home bank. By the 
New York bank it was sent to a Chi- 
cago bank. The Chicago bank’s nearest 
correspondent was a Toledo bank, to 
whom the check was next sent. That 
bank sent it toa Cincinnati bank. This 
bank mailed it to a large town in In- 
diana, and the bank there sent it to 
the bank upon which it was drawn, 
and will have to pay 15 or 20 cents for 
a draft from that bank. 

How large a check do you suppose 
this was for which all this clerical 
work was done? Just $3.88! There 
was very nearly that amount of labor 
used in entering it upon books and 
sending from one bank to the other, 
while the maker of the check could 
have sent par funds at a cost of not 
over 5 to 10 cents. 

In to-day’s mail are three checks 
upon country banks of amounts under 
$1. They are for 48, 70 and 91 cents 
respectively. We deduct ten cents 
upon each as the cost of collecting ; 
have to enter them upon our various 
books as carefully and frequently as if 
they were that many hundred dollars, 
and spend more time over them than 
their face value would pay for. 

Wholesale houses and manufacturers 
make their bills payable in their own 
cities, and not at a little country bank. 
To send them paper that has no stand- 
ing and no value in the city, to compel 
them to pay a fee of about 1 per cent. 
to have this paper turned intoavailable 
funds, is both unjust to them and un- 
wise upon the part of the one who 
does it. 

The first requisite of the successful 
merchant is that he shall be a close 
buyer. The principal element in buy- 
ing close is to have the good will of 
the seller, and the way to cultivate 
this good will is by paying the bill 
promptly and in full,in funds good 
for their face wher® the bill is payable. 
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Prize Competition No. 27. 
SUBJECT: 


Loca! Associations of Merchants. 

It has been found feasible to form 
associations in many places for the 
purpose of securing more friendly re- 
lations among competitors and reach- 
ing an understanding in regard to 
matters of common interest. Among 
the good results referred to as coming 
from such associations are the follow- 
ing: Overcoming petty jealousies ; 
cultivating a spirit of fraternity ; list- 
ing of undesirable customers; an un- 
derstanding in regard to time of pre- 
senting bills: putting in operation 
early-closing movements ; agreement 
as to the prices at which goods are to 
be sold; mutual accommodation in 
supplying goods which one merchant 
may be temporarily short of, &c. The 
subject is thus evidently a broad one 
and of a good deal of practical interest. 
In discussing it the following points 
are suggested : 

Whether it is desirable to have such 
associations ; 

How such associations may be organ- 
ized : 

The objects to be accomplished by 
them. 

It will also be of interest to have 
any information in regard to the prac- 
tical working of such associations. 

This competition will remain open 
until July 8, 1893. 

Those intending to compete are re- 
minded that it will not be necessary 
to write long essays, but that com- 
paratively brief and business-like an- 
swers will be favorably regarded as 
meeting the purpose for which these 
competitions are announced. 


The following prizes will be awarded: 


PI RETO vn. ccnasnwe $12.50 
Second prize............ 7.50 
RPG PRINS. 06 cis cesee 5.00 


The prizes will be awarded for 
answers which, in the judgment of the 
Committee of Award, are most suitable 
for publication and of the most general 
interest 

We reserve the privilege of ex- 
tending the time on any competition in 
case the contributions received are not 
of sufficient number or merit for the 
committee to award prizes. These com- 
petitions are open to every one, and it 
is hoped that there will be a general 
response from business men. We shall 
have the privilege of publishing any or 
all of the contributions received. 

Replies are to be received-not late. 
than July 8, 1893. They should be ad- 
dressed as follows : 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 
96-102 Reade street, 
New York. 
Prize Competition No. 27. 
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The committee to whom the contribu- 
tions in Prize Competition No. 18 were 
referred have awarded the prizes as 
follows : 


First Prize to E. D. Warner, Jack- 
son, Mich. 


Second Prize to G. H. BurRNETT, St. 
John, N. B. 


Third Prize to James D. RICHARDS, 
Covington, Ky. 


Other Competitions which have closed 
are now in the hands of the Com- 
mittees of Award, who are giving 
careful attention to the claims of the 
different contributions. From the 
number of these and the evident merit 
of not afew of them, we are assured 
that a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion and suggestion will be put at the 
disposal of the trade. 

The Weekly Prize - Competitions 
noted below are now before our readers 
and remain open until the dates named : 


No. 20. (Reopened.) Closing June 
10. 


A Reliable System for Securing the Cor- 
rect Charging of All Goods Sold on Credit 

No. 25. Closing June 24. 

Show- Window Display. 

No. 26. Closing July 1. 

To What Extent Are Manufacturers and 
Jobbers Justified in Selling to Consumers. 

No. 27. Closing July 8. 


Local Associations of Mercbants. 


The Todd-Donigan Iron 
Company’s Catalogue. 


HE TODD-DONIGAN IRON COM- 
T PANY, Louisville, Ky., have 
just issued a well-arranged illus- 
trated catalogue and price-list, known 
as their No. 2, bound in leather and 
cloth, containing 390 pages. The goods 
shown are only such as are carried in 
stock, and include Supplies for Mines, 
Railroads, Machinists, Quarrymen, 
Blacksmiths, Boiler Makers, Wagon 
Makers, Fence Builders, Carriage 
Makers, and Railroad Contractors. 
The book is provided with an index 
near the front, while at the back several 
pages are devoted to tables of weights 
and measures and dimensions of Bar 
Iron, Nails, Rails, &c. 


Diamond Latch Bolts. 


ARGENT & CO., New Haven, 
Conn., and New York, are putting 
on the market a line of French 

Window or Cupboard Catches with 
their Diamond Patent Anti - friction 
Bolt, a description of which we gave 
some time ago in connection with 
their Diamond Bolt Screen Door 
Catches. The peculiar formation of 
the Latch Bolt, together with its 
Strike Plate or Nosing, is referred to 
as having the effect of overcoming all 
friction, thus enabling the Catch to act 
quickly and to close with remarkable 
ease. These Cupboard Catches are 
made in different patterns and finishes, 
and are referred to in an extra page 
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which Sargent & Co. have just issued 
for their catalogue. The list is subject 
to a discount of 50 per cent. 


Trade Items. 


Chicago, Ill., have recently 

opened a fine salesroom at 280 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, where they 
carry in stock a full line of Monarchs 
and Cycle Accessories. The company 
have about 60 feet of plate-glass front 
which they are using to good advan- 
tage in the way of a Cycle display. The 
room is fitted with upward of 70 elec- 
tric lights, and their trade-mark is re- 
produced on the seven different win- 
dows in gold and silver leaf. 


MP citicazo CYCLE COMPANY, 


A. J. JORDAN, the manufacturer of 
the well-known AaA1 brand of Cut- 
lery, sailed for Europe on the new 
Cunarder ‘‘Campania,” which left 
New York on the 3dinst. Mr. Jordan 
is proprietor of the East India Works, 
located at Sheffield, England, and he 
will spend some time there before re- 
turning to this country. 


C. E: Wooprurr, 235 Lake street, 
Chicago, is now Western agent for the 
Pullman Sash Balance Company of 
Rochester, N. Y. He carries a full stock 
of these goods, and ships direct at 
factory prices in any quantity desired. 
The company are making a new line 
of Steel Spring Hinges, and have also 
added Showcase Balances. 


A. B. CHAPIN, founder and president 
of the Chapin-Wells Hardware Com- 
pany, Duluth, Minn., has retired from 
that concern and A. M. Marshall, lately 
and for many years connected with 
Morley Bros., East Saginaw, Mich., 
has purchased an interest in the com- 
pany. The company have been reor- 
ganized under the style of the Mar- 
shall-Wells Hardware Company, with 
the following officers : A. M. Marshall, 
president ; B. Wells, vice-president ; 
Fred. S. Parsons, secretary, and James 
McPherson, treasurer. These persons, 
with F. C. Stone of Saginaw, comprise 
the Board of Directors. 


THE Parry Mra. Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., notice an increase in the 
number of Hardware dealers who are 
handling vehicles as a part of their 
regular stock. We are advised that the 
Sohowing assortment of their vehicles 
enters largely into the orders from 
dealers: Spring Buggies, Passenger 
Wagons, Road Wagons, Surreys and 
Kollens Carts. 


JoHN H. PATRICK, JR.,. representing 
the American Tool Company, manfact- 
urers of Tool Chests, 200 West Hous- 
ton street, New York, has returned 
from a very successful business trip. 
He was absent about a month and dur- 
ing that time he called on the jobbors 
and dealers in St. Louis, Chicago, De- 
troit, Milwaukee, Cincinnati and other 
large cities through the West. 


THE VANDERBILT SasH BALANCE, 
manufactured by the Vanderbilt Sash 
Balance Company,Canandaigua, N.Y., 
is illustrated in the company’s adver- 
tisement on another page. This Balance 
has recently been put on the market, 
and the manufacturers call attention 
to the simplicity of its construction, 
the easy manner in which it may be 
fitted and the low price at which it is 
offered. 


CHARLES E. LITTLE, Hardware, 
Tools and Foot-Power Machinery, 59 
Fulton street, New York, advises us 
that a man has been attempting to 
obtain goods from the trade on written 
orders for his account. Mr. Little 


states that he always uses a printed 
order, and expresses the hope that the 
trade will make note of this fact. 


HarRTMAN Mra. Company, Beaver 
Falls, Pa., issue a circular announcing 
that they have become owners of let- 
ters patent No. 237,391, granted to W. 
R. Reynolds, October 23, 1883, for im- 
provement in Wire Fences and warn- 
ing the trade against infringements of 
such patent, and stating that they have 
been forced to proceed against dealers 
handling Fence made in infringement 
of their rights. 

THE HamILTon, N. Y., plant of the 
New York Wire Cloth Company was 
almost entirely destroyed by fire on 
the morning of the 3d inst. 


THE MILLER Lock Company, Phila- 
delphia, have during the past winter 
enlarged their plant and materially 
increased their facilities. They are 
now moving into their new finishing 
department, 36 x 50 feet, two stories 
high. They advise us that during the 
spring they were constantly behind 
their orders. 


Sales to Consumers. 


can prevent their trade from 

being supplied by jobbers and 
manufacturers is not a new one, but it 
is one of growing importance, as con- 
sumers are often in a position where 
they can buy at lower figures than 
their local merchants can afford to sell 
the goods. It is not strange that re- 
tailers feel strongly on this subject 
when they see the sale of goods upon 
which there should be a fair profit 
taken from them, or the profit re- 
duced to a point which does not justify 
them in dealing in the goods. 


2 QUESTION as to how retailers 


In some States this trouble is greater 
than in others, and in some sections of 
the same State it is more noticeable 
than in other localities. Merchants 
doivg business near large cities are an- 
noyed more than those in towns more 
remote, though consumers in farming 
sections are often the ones who are 
posted by means of circulars or cata- 
logues in which net prices or discounts 
are given. 

The large number of traveling men 
are, in the opinion of some, account- 
able to a considerable extent for the 
practice of selling goods to consumers. 
It is impossible for a merchant to buy 
from every traveler; and in order to 
make a fair'‘showing in the amount of 
their sales, the traveling men often 
solicit orders from consumers. Not so 
much fault is found in the Implement 
trade as among Hardware dealers, as 
it appears to be the general policy of 
the Implement manufacturers to pro- 
tect their trade, both in referring pur- 
chasers to their agents and in printing 
only list prices. The selling to con- 
sumers is, for the most part, appar- 
ently done by small wholesale houses 
rather than by the large jobbers, the 
former making sales to consumers at 
prices too low for the average retailer 
to carry the goods in stock and com- 
pete with them in prices. Fire-arms, 
Ammunition, Sporting Goods, Build- 
ers’ Hardware, Blacksmith’s 
Wagon Makers’ Supplies are 


and 
lines 
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which are pushed among consumers 
while Stoves and Wire are also fre- 
quently offered. 

It has been the practice for some- 
time with the largest manufacturers of 
house trimmings to solicit the builders’ 
trade, and with better assorted stocks 
and lower prices they have cut deeply 
into the trade of retailers. If they con-~ 
fined their sales to contractors of large 
buildings or blocks of houses, where 
the advantage of assortment and low 
prices is expected, the retail trade 
would not have so much to complain 
of; but retailers complain that it ap- 
pears below the dignity of a large man- 
ufacturing concern to figure on a set 
of trimmings for a pair of store doors. 

Grangers, Farmers’ Alliance men, 
Patrons of Husbandry, &c., receive 
catalogues embracing almost every- 
thing in the mercantile line from 
houses catering to this class of trade. 
Jobbers in Leather and Rubber Belt- 
ing, canvass and solicit orders from 
thresher men, saw mills and factories, 
quoting in some cases within 5 per 
cent. of what they offer to the trade. 
Mantel and Grate manufacturers offer 
inducements to contractors, which 
makes it impossible for retailers to 
handle these goods. Asa result mer- 
chants have been obliged to discontinue 
carrying many lines of goods which 
were formerly counted on to yield good 
profits. 

The cutting off of the blacksmith 
and wagon maker's trade is keenly felt 
by those whose business in this line 
was formerly quite anitem. Bicycle 
manufacturers and jobbers appoint 
farmers, lawyers, clerks, &c., as agents 
to secure a representation for their 
wheels in towns where the merchants 
already have the agency for some rival 
machine. Some jobbers are not above 
learning the figures at which a retailer 
has offered to sell a contractor a bill of 
goods,and securing the order by cutting 
the price 5 or 10 per cent. Such cases 
are, however, doubtless the exception 
rather than the rule. 


There are complaints that some sec- 
tions of the country are full of solicit- 
ors for various kinds of merchandise, 
including groceries and new special- 
ties, and that the towns are canvassed 
by agents selling on the installment 
plan, collecting a stipulated amount 
each week. These conditions make 
business unsatisfactory, and are in 
some sections sapping the life out of 
the established retail stores. 

This is a subject in regard to which 
we have received many letters from 
the trade in all parts of the country, 
and while a few of them are inclined 
to think that the retailer's difficulties 
in this matter are overstated, most of 
them refer to the practice as a grow- 
ing one, already causing retailers the 
loss of a good deal of business and 
promising to be still more troublesome 
in the future. We give below ex- 
tracts from some of the letters which 
have come to us touching on this sub- 
ject. In these letters our correspond- 
ents in some cases refer simply to the 
annoyance they suffer and in others 
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suggest a remedy for the evils com- 


plained of. The letter which we print 
below is from an intelligent Hard- 
wareman in California, who refers 
with some fullness to the condition of 
things on the Pacific Coast : 


It is an indisputable fact that the 
encroachment of the jobber on the re- 
tailer’s domain is a growing evil. I 
am not so well advised as to the extent 
to which manufacturers carry this 
practice, having but limited opportu- 
nity to judge of it by experience in 
this part of the country. I am inclined 
to doubt any serious interference on 
the part of manufacturers. So far as 
concerns a remedy, I see none, unless 
it comes through the retailers them- 
selves by concerted action. In some 
sections I notice that dealers have 
formed protective associations, but the 
great majority have remained appar- 
ently indifferent, making little or no 
effort in their own behalf. The jobber 
selling the consumer is a practice in- 
defensible on any ground; it is, in fact, 
a breach of faith, and the ge are 
jobbers themselves will hardly pretenc 
to set up any defense for their actions, 
unless it be in exceptional cases. It is 
not merely the loss of a sale and ensu- 
ing profit that is annoying to the local 
dealer, but the humiliation he suffers 
in being snubbed by those whom he 
has endeavored to impress with his 
ability to serve. 

There is a strong belief with many 
uneducated people that the retailer is 
merely exchanging his goods at high 
profits for their money, and such are 
ever on the lookout to prove this the- 
ory to their satisfaction. If a con- 
tractor has bought Shovels at $10 a 
dozen and finds the opportunity of 
placing an order at $9 with some 
‘* pushing” drummer who has sought 
him out, he figures himself a gainer 
of $1 a dozen, not counting risk, ex- 
pense of freight, transfer, &c. He only 
sees the difference between $9 and $10. 
It tickles his vanity to possess suffi- 
cient ‘‘ business ability” to accomplish 
this ; henceforth he will probably pre- 
fer placing his order in that way re- 
gardless of price. Therein lies the 
mischief—the local dealer’s prestige 
suffers: Diminished profit is not the 
worst feature. He could better afford 
being assessed to pay these hungry job- 
bers than to be humbled in his business 
standing. Cases come up sometimes 
where the business cannot be reached 
by the local dealer, as in case of public 
buildings or large contracts. Here the 
jobber can legitimately step in and 
score a point in his favor by transact- 
ing the business through the retailer 
and aJlowing him a 5 per cent. or 10 

r cent. commission. Could good will 

earned any ome wel in any other 
way? And yet how few are the cases 
where thisis done. The root of this 
evil seems to lie in lack of business 
principle. Good resolves are made and 
a high standard taken, but the al- 
mighty dollar has such power that the 
standard is soon lowered. 

If the retailers would take a firm 
stand and unite in opposition to the 
usurping jobbers, they would not only 
do themselves credit, but express just 
recognition of those jobbing houses 
who have held aloof from turning their 
‘drummers ” into house-to-house can- 
vassers. 


Writing from Illinois, one of our 
subscribers advocates the formation of 
protective associations and alludes to 
the department stores as well as the 
jobbers as interfering seriously with 
the retailers’ trade : 

We are in favor of a retail dealers’ 


protective association. If any one 
needs protection it is the retail Hard- 
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ware dealer. Our customers are con- 
tinually receiving quotations from job- 
bers and manufacturers, and expect us 
to sell at their prices, &c. We always 
claimed we could compete with any- 
one but the parties we buy goods of. 
A great many jobbers and manufact- 
urers reason like this: We bave no 
customer in that town and we might 
as well sell the consumer as to let 
some one else do it. We have known 
customers to buy Stoves in Chicago 
of wholesale dealers at regular whole- 
sale prices and of the very men whom 
we were buying of. It may do them 
good, but it does not help us any. 
Parties doing business near a large 
city have more to contend with than 
those more remote, as the nearby 
towns have many trains, and some of 
them have purchasing agents who 
make daily trips to the city and buy 
for Tom, Dick and Harry such goods 
as they might need. They get a small 
commission for so doing and they 
always quote prices. In fact, there 
are wholesale houses who court their 
patronage, as they think it is so 
much added to their trade. Then the 
department stores cut quite a figure in 
our line, The only redress is to organ- 
ize and boycott such concerns. The 
jobber does not like the retailer to buy 
of the manufacturer, but he is ready 
and willing to sell to his customer. 


A simple remedy which is suggested 
by several of our correspondents is 
alluded to in the following letter from 
the district of Columbia : 


As long as the world goes round I 
suppose there will be complaints from 
the source you name. We suffer from 
it as all do, and there is no remedy that 
I know of. In my own case where I 
find that a manufacturer or a jobber 
solicits both my trade and that of my 
customer, I say nothing, but place my 
orders with some one else, unless there 
is a decided advantage to me in giving 
them to the ‘‘cut throat.” 


The following letter from a promi- 
nent retail house in Indiana refers also 
to the desirability of organization on 
the part of retailers for their mutual 
protection : 

I have been somewhat interested in 
the articles in your journal in regard 
to the manufacturer and jobber selling 
direct to the consumer. I notice that 
some of those who correspond with 
you seem to think that. there is no 
remedy. I think that there is, and that 
if every retailer would decline to buy 
goods from any manufacturer or job- 
ber who sold to the consumer this 
practice would be broken up. I think 
that the retailers of this country should 
form an association for mutual pro- 
tection and report to a secretary all 
the jobbers and manufacturers who 
sell direct to the consumer, and that 
every member of this association should 
bind himself not to give an order to 
such jobber or manufacturer until 
such a time as they had fully satisfied 
the association that they had discon- 
tinued this practice and would refrain 
from such transactions in the future, 
This can be done, and if the leading 
retailers in this country would form 
such an organization I feel confident 
that there could be but one result. 
The best manufacturers would cater 
only to the legitimate trade. I ho 
that this agitation will result in the 
organization of such an association. 


In a letter from an Ohio merchant 
the trouble encountered from inter- 
ference with their trade by both manu- 
facturers and jobbers is alluded to in 
the following terms : 


We are annoyed and lose consider- 
able trade by both manufacturer and 
jobber selling direct to tne consumer. 
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I am troubled more here by an organi- 
zation styling themselves the Farmers’ 
Alliance. They send to manufacturers 
and jobbers for Wire, Nails and many 
other things, and buy them as cheap as I 
can. They do the retailer an injustice by 
proclaiming the prices they buy these 
goods at all through the neighborhood. 
When our customers come to buy 
these goods they are not slow in telling 
the price that such and such a man 
bought at from the above organiza- 
tion. From an experience as a retailer 
for 14 years I find a vast increase of 
traffic between the manufacturer and 
consumer. I hope the time is near at 
hand when there will be a decided 
action taken against this evil. 


A Minnesota merchant refers to the 
matter in the following emphatic 
terms : 

We consider the people who solicit 
business from and sell to the retailer, 
and at the same time attempt to dis- 
pose of their goods directly to the user, 
as business pirates. They are on ‘‘all 
fours ” with the man who pays a bill 
with a check when he has no deposit 
with which to meet it. In our opinion 
the retailers should devise some con- 
cert of action for self-protection. 
With the combinations of manufact- 
urers on the one hand and organiza- 
tions of consumers on the other, such 
as the Alliance among the farmers, the 
middleman is between the ‘‘ devil and 
the deep sea,” and thus far with no at- 
tempt or suggestion for a remedy to 
meet the new conditions brought about 
by the concert of action of the classes he 
buys from and attempts to sell to. 
We are pleased that your valuable 
paper has interested itself in this mat- 
ter, and if we may suggest that you 
follow it up and invite opinions as to 
the best course for the retailers to pur- 
sue, as a body, for the maintenance of 
their rights you will doubtless open 
the way for better methods if it be pos- 
sible. 

As this matter is obviously one of 
great practical importance to the re- 
tail trade we have made it the subject 
of a special prize competition, as an- 
nounced in our last issue, and shall be 
gratified by a general expression of the 
views of the trade on the subject, with 
suggestions as to some practicable rem- 
edy. The competition relating to it 
is, it will be observed, in the following 
terms : 


To What Extent are Manufacturers and 
Jobbers Justified in Selling to Con- 
sumers, 


This competition is suggested by the 
fact that frequent complaints are made 
that manufactureis and jobbers inter- 
fere with the retailer’s business by 
selling to his customers. It is intended 
to draw out the views of the trade on 
the subject. In discussing the quéstion 
the following points may, perhaps, 
naturally be touched upon : 

The annoyance and injury to which 
the retailer is thus subjected ; 

What the rights and privileges of 
the manufacturers and jobbers 
are in this matter ; 

What it is feasible for retailers to 
do for their own protection. 


This competition will remain open 
until July 1, 1893. Prizes of $12.50, 
$7.50 and $5 will be awarded for con- 
tributions which, in the judgment of 
the committee of award, are most suit- 
able for publication and of the most 
general interest. 
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Questions About Mexico 
Answered. 


BY WM. H. MAHER, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


INCE MY ARTICLES upon Mexi- 
can trade appeared in The Iron 
Age I have had many letters, 
most of them being about the special 
business of the writers. Some of them 
were upon matters of probable interest 
to others. I have had many of which 
this is a sample: 

Having the Mexican fever, I beg to 
ask you, What are the opportunities 
and chances there for a young man of 
30, with $10,000 to $20,000. capital ? 

The writer of this special letter is 
the traveling salesman for a large 
Hardware house in the West. 

Of course, no man of judgment 
would think of going into a venture of 
this kind just upon the opinion of one 
who had made a brief pleasure trip 
there. He would invest a couple of 
hundred dollars in a trip to Mexico to 
examine the prospects and conditions 
for himself, with his own special tastes 
and education before him. 

Speaking generally, my opinion is 
that there are many openings for just 
such a young man as the writer of that 
letter. 

The large trade in manufactured 
goods in the Hardware line that now 
goes to Germany would come to the 
United States but for the fact that the 
Hardware trade of Mexico is largely 
in the hands of German dealers. 

Among miners, foundrymen, matu- 
facturers and the public officials one 
finds great appreciation of American 
machines and American 
genius. 

I discover from letters received from 
scores of American manufacturers that 
they are desirous of putting their goods 
in Mexico, and a young man of busi- 
ness experience, with the capital men- 
tioned above, would have no difficulty 
in securing goods on consignment, and 
a sufficiently large assortment to give 
him all he would care to represent. 

The typical Mexican tradesman is il- 
lustrated in the incident told fme by a 
Northern traveling man, who was told 
to send the poorest quality Rubber 
Belt, because the retailer’s customer 
would the sooner have to buy another. 

But the Mexican manufacturer is 
not a fool ; neither is the miner nor the 
hacienda proprietor; and the dealer 
who educates the trade to know that 
he is selling the best goods will suc- 
ceed in Mexico as he will in Minnesota. 

Another question that is asked in 
every letter is: 

Is it not a very unhealthy climate ? 

I asked this question myself in every 
city that I visited, from Monterey, at 
the north, to Merida, in Yucatan ; and 
I always asked Americans or English- 
men, thinking that the natives would, 
or might, naturally, give a prejudiced 
answer. There are 2000 to 3000 Ameri- 
can residents in Monterey. I met a 
man in trade there who formerly was 
in business in Indiana and had for 
years been a customer of my house. 
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He told me that Monterey was very 
healthy to foreign residents and spoke 
of it as being a health resort. 

Three hundred miles south there has 
been no rain for three and a half years; 
typhus is very prevalent, not alone 
among the poor, whose condition is al- 

yays unsanitary, but with the best 
classes. 

In the City of Mexico are about 
3000 foreign residents; the universal 
testimony is that these have less sick- 
ness among them than they had in 
their own country. Out on the big 
sewage canal the superintendent told 
me there was but one death among his 
120 men, mostly English, in three 
years, and very little sickness. 

At Vera Cruz and along the coast 
we heard of sickness and fevers, and I 
believe that the coast is very dangerous 
to northern people. In Yucatan I met 
the agent of an English house who has 
resided in the vicinity of Merida for 
20 years. This isin the hot lowlands, 
about 30 miles back from the coast, 
yet he spoke of the climate as being 
healthy, and said the cool evenings 
made the hot days bearable. 

Is it necessary to speak and under- 
stand Spanish to be successful in busi- 
ness in Mexico ? 

Surely such a question answers it- 
self! How would a Spaniard, who 
knew no English, succeed in Buffalo? 

How long would it take an average 


American to master the Spanish 
tongue ? 
If he went at it ‘‘ with might and 


main” he would havea good hold of 
it in three so I was told by 
railroad men there. It is an easy lan- 
guage to pick up for common use. Of 
course, it would take time and experi- 
ence and study tocatch the finer shad- 
ings of the tongue, but for business 
purposes it is learned quic <ly. 

Do you think a Tack plant would pay 
in Mexico ; could I get the capital there, 


months: 


and who could I write to for points ? 

I think a Tack plant would pay, but 
Iam very confident the capital could 
not be secured there. Mexicois ready 
to do everything she can to bring capi- 
tal there, but I do not believe she has 
caught on to our ‘‘ boom” idea of giv- 
ing people capital to come. At least 
no suggestions of that kind were made 
to any of our party. 

Could suggest a 
which to start the Bicycle business in 


you good city in 
Me.rico ? 

I would open a store in the City of 
Mexico, where I would sell both whole- 
sale and retail, and then work up trade 
from there with all other 
The Mexican boy is a rider by instinct, 
and the little fellows would take to 
Tricycles and Bicycles, when once 
started, as a duck takes to water. 

At aventure I would say that the 


points. 


country roads are far ahead of ours, 
the climate being dryer and heavy 
wagons so little used. City streets are 
rougher than ours, but not too rough 
for Bicycle use. 


Tue Mount CARMEL BOLT COMPANY, 
Mount Carmel, Conn., manufacturers 
of Stove and Tire Bolts, Rivets, Wash- 
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ers, Wood Screws, &c., have recently 
added some new machinery and other- 
wise increased their facilities for turn- 
ing out these goods. This is an old es- 
tablished concern, but is under young 
and lively management and its busi- 
ness is reported as growing. 


Price-Lists, Circulars, &c. 


ORTHWESTERN MALLEABLE 
IRON COMPANY, Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Malleable Iron Castings. 


Illustrations are given of Clevises, 
Whiffletree Hooks, Eye Ferrules, Stake 
Rings, End Gate Locks, Wear Irons, 
Pole Tips, Corner Irons, Steps, 
Wrenches, Picket Pins, Oar Locks, 
Fork or Shovel Brackets, Rake Brackets, 
Malleable Iron Trucks, &c. 


W. R. OsTRANDER & Co., New York: 
Electrical Supplies, &c. The ninth 
edition of their revised catalogue is de- 
voted to Speaking Tube Hardware, 
Speaking Tubes, Elbows, Mouth-pieces, 
Bell Alarms, Electrical Supplies, Oral, 
Electric and Pneumatic Annunciators 
and Bells, Bell-hanger’s Hardware, 
Pneumatic Call Bells, &c. 


THe Unton Lock Company, Lancas- 
ter, Pa.: Descriptive Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Standard Union Padlocks in 


Bronze, Steel and Iron. We note that 
Nos. g10, 911 and gt2 are now made in 
Bronze instead of Iron. No. 505 Steel 
Spring Padlock has, we are advised, 
been improved in appearance and fin- 
ish as well as material, at no increase 
in price. It is made of solid Steel, 
with Bower-Barff finish on case, and 
shackle highly polished, while the in- 
terior mechanism is now constructed 
of Bronze. W. Dodman, 103 Cham- 
bers street, is the company’s repre- 
sentative in New York. 

E. T. BARNwM, Detroit, Mich. : Spring 
Catalogue of Wire and Iron Work. 
The contents relate to Wire and Iron 
Work for building and decorating pur- 


poses, including Roof Cresting, 
Weather Vanes, Tower Ornaments, 
Iron and Wire Fences, Reservoir 


Vases, Settees, Chairs, Statuary, Trel- 
lises, Fountains, Bank and Office Rail- 
ings, Grilles, Iron Stairs, Stable Fixt- 
ures, Elevator Inclosures, Folding 
Gates, Xc. 

Cuas. J. Goprrey, New York: Bicy- 
The catalogue under date May, 
1893, illustrates Lovell Diamond, 
Eclipse and Sylph Bicycles; also Tri- 
cyles, Lanterns, Bells, &c. 


cles. 


C. SIDNEY SHEPARD & Co., Chicago, 
lll.: Metals. Their price current un- 
der date May 15, is devoted entirely 
to Metals, Tin Plate, both bright and 
terne, Galvanized and Black Iron, Soft 
and Sheet Steel, Wood Co.’s Sheet 
Iron, Planished and Russia Sheet Iron, 
Copper, Tin, Antimony, Lead, Solder, 
Zinc, Babbitt Metal, &c. These goods 
are illustrated, with prices ; the illustra- 
tions of Tin Plate, Boxes and Bundles 
of Sheet Iron being particularly meri- 
torious, and adding much to the ap- 
pearance of the catalogue. 

THe GouLtps Mrc. Company, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y: Special edition of a new 
catalogue, anticipating the publication 
of a complete general catalogue of 


their whole line. This pamphlet treats 
of Pumps and Hydraulic Machinery, 


Pipe, Fittings, Brass Goods, &c., and 
has 160 pages 7% x6% inches. Sev- 
eral new features have been added 


which will prove of use t» dealer and 
user. Approximate weights are given 
inacolumn opposite each article, which 
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will be found valuable to both domestic 
and export trade. Another column in- 
dicates which Pumps are suitable for 
wells of a known depth, giving the 
total lift and force from water to point 
of discharge in feet. While a pur- 
chaser knows the depth of his well, 
neither he nor the dealer is always quali- 
fied to select a proper Pump. The illus- 
trations ere all numbered, but not being 
placed consecutively, an index to fig- 
ures is provided in addition to the 
alphabetical index A number of ta- 
bles and other useful information will 
be found at the back. A complete tele- 
graph cipher will enable rush orders 
being sent at minimum expense. 


Oun10 LANTERN CoMPANY, Tiffin, Ohio: 
Lamps and Specialties. The catalogue 
illustrates Tubular Lanterns, single 


and double guard Lanterns, Conduct- 
ors’ Lanterns, Street Lamps, Square 
Tubular Lamps, Side Lamps, Hand 
Lamps, Burners, &c. 


SIDWELL & SABEN CycLE COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass.: Waltham Bicycles. I]- 
lustrations are given of the Waltham 
Model 1; Model2; Ladies’ Model 3; 
Ladies’ Model 4; also the Quinton 
Scorcher, racer pattern, 24 pounds; 
special roadster pattern, 30 pounds; 
full roadster pattern, 38 pounds; 
ladies’ roadster pattern, 34 pounds. 
The manufacturers state that their 


Cycles are fully up to date in every 
particular. 


THE SiLver Mrc. Company, Salem, 
Ohio: Carriage and Wagon Makers’ 
Tools, Butchers’ Tools and Machines, 


the Ohio Cutters and Carriers. Under 
the heading of Carriage and Wagon 
Makers’ Tools are included Hub-Boring 
Machines, Spoke Tenon Machines, Hol- 
low Augers, Blacksmiths’ Drills, Tuyere 
Jrons, &c. Under Butchers’ Tools and 
Machines are shown Meat Choppers 
and Stuffers, Lard and Tallow Presses. 
Ham Pumps, Steam Jacket Kettles, &c. 
Cutters include Ensilage, Fodder and 
Chaff Cutters, also Carriers for Power 
Cutters. The manufacturers advise us 
that it is their aim to place a catalogue 
in every good Hardware and Supply 
house from Maine to California. : 


O, J. Faxon & Co., Boston, Mass. : 
Puritan Bicycles. A catalogue devoted 
to these machines illustrates the Puri- 


tan Roadster and Puritan Scorcher. 
The manufacturers state that they shall 
produce only a limited number of 
wheels this season, but that they ex- 
pect to have them perfect in every de- 
tail, so that the Puritan may attain a 
reputation for speed and wearing 
qualities second to none. 


It Is Reported— 


That H. A. Baldwin of the Hardware 
firm of A. H. Moon & Co., Redwood 
Falls, Minn., has sold out his interest 
to J. A. Pugh, late of Waseca. 


That articles of incorporation have 
been filed by the J. J. Costello Hard- 
ware Company of Duluth, Minn. The 
capital stock of the company is $100,000, 


That J. H. Bell, Franklin, Maine, is 
erecting an addition to his Hardware 
store. 


That A. N. Smith & Co., Hardware 
dealers, Presque Isle, Maine, have been 
making improvements in their store. 


That burglars visited the Hardware 
store of Burks & Cadman, Lincoln, 
Neb., on the 25th ult., and carried 
away about $2co worth of Knives. 


That Lamm & Sehroeder, Hardware 
dealers, Mankato, Minn., have been 
succeeded by C. Schroeder. 


That J. H. Bressler, Lebanon, Pa., 
formerly of the firm of Bressler & 
Spang, has opened a new Tinware 
store, in which he will also carry a 
stock of Stoves, House Furnishing 
Goods, &c. 


That Rassmussen &  Frankfeld, 
Hardware dealers, Crookston, Minn., 
have been succeeded by H. Rasmussen. 


That J. Engesette, dealer in Hard- 
ware, Stoves, Guns, Implements, &c., 
De Forest, Wis., has sold out to M. 
Thorsness. 


That for the fourth time in as many 
years the Hardware and Farm Ma- 
chinery store of J. S. Hedges, New 
Castle, Ind., was entered by burglars 
onthe 28thult. A fine Shot Gun, ten 
high-priced Revolvers, a large number 
of Cartridges, Pocket Knives and 
Razors were carried off. The value of 
the booty is about $200. 


That Brown & Fel’s Hardware store, 
Savannah, Ohio, was broken into by 
burglars on the 28th ult. and $300 
worth of Revolvers, Cutlery, &c., taken 
away. 


That John Schlosser, Hardware 
dealer, Appleton, Wis., has sold out to 
Peterson & Koss. 


Paints and Colors. 


It should be understood that the prices 
quoted in this column are strictly those 
current in the wholesale market, and tha: 
_. prices are paid for retail lots. 
The quality of g Srequently necessi- 
tates a con siderable range of prices. 


Distinctly new features are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. A somewhat 
livelier interest has been displayed in 
Paris Green, other insecticides and a 
few specialties that usually receive 
special attention at this season of the 
year, but, taking the leading lines of 
Paints and Colors, it does not appear 
that business has been more than fair 
for the early partof June. Asa mat- 
ter of fact some disappointment was 
expressed as regards movement of cer- 
tain leading articles, and the indica- 
tions were that financial affairs have 
checked consumption of these goods, 
as well as other merchandise, to greater 
or less extent. It is a prominent feat- 
ure, however, that few changes in 
prices have taken place, and that stead- 
iness is the rule in the face of some- 
what quiet condition of trade. 

White Lead.—While not all that 
could be desired or reasonably be 
looked for, the distribution has been 
very good and neither corroders nor 
manufacturers of the cheaper class of 
pigment express complaint, since de- 
liveries on former sales continue to be 
quite liberal. Trust prices are adhered 
to in this market and vicinity,although 
rumors still circulate of special rates 
being made at some few points where 
outside competition is more aggressive. 
On quick process and mixed Lead the 
line of prices is practically the same as 
it has been for a month or six weeks 
past. 

Litharge.—There has been a very 
fair movement in glass-makers’ quality 
for delivery over next fire, but beyond 
that merely a routine trade. The de- 
mand at present is fair, with prices 
steady, at the range of 514¢ @ 714¢, as 
to quantity and quality, less the usual 
discount 

Orange Mineral.—Demand for this 
article has been rather slow during 
the week, but prices are fairly steady, 
except now and then, when sharp com- 
petition in foreign causes a slight 
shading to secure orders. Domestic 
is held at 8144¢ @81¢¢; French, 81¢¢ 
@ 8144¢, and 914¢ @ 10¢ for German, 
as to quantity. 

Red Lead.—The movement at pres- 
ent is chiefly in deliveries upon old con- 
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tracts. There has been rather more 
inquiry from rubber manufacturers ; 


beyond this nothing of importance has 
transpired. Prices are steady at 654¢ 
@ 74¢ for domestic, and 8144¢ @ 9¢ for 
imported, as to quality quantity. 

‘ines.—The deliveries on former 
contracts for American Oxide have con- 
tinned brisk, and last month was in 
excess of previous years. Values re- 
main steady at 4144¢ @ 5¢, as to quan- 
tity and quality, and are not visibly 
affected by the fluctuations in raw ma- 
terial. French Zincs are meeting with 
the usual demand and sell at about 
former prices. 

Colors, &c.—In regular lines of Dry 
and Oil Colors there has been about 
the usual movement for the season. 
The same may be said of ready-mixed 
Paints. There are no ae new 
features in any department, and very 
little fluctuation in prices. 


Oils and Turpentine. 


There have been no striking features 
in the market for any line of Animal 
or Vegetable Oils, and apart from 
more favorable advices regarding the 
Menhaden catch there is really noth- 
ing new to note. Speculative interest 
has cut no figure in any direction, 
chiefly for the reason that there is no 
particular incentive for ventures, and 
regular trade demand has proceeded 
in perfunctory manner, with hardly 
any purchases, except of moderate 
quantities of goods required to meet 
current wants. Nothing has occurred 
calculated to cause greater pressure to 
sell, however, and prices remain re- 
markably steady in the face of rather 
tame condition of trade. 

Linseed Oil.—There have been fur- 
ther reports of sales of out-of-town 
brands of raw Oil at 48¢ and a shade 
less, but city pressers not only keep 
their price at 50¢, but report that dis- 
tribution is fully up toaverage volume 
for the season. There is some com- 
plaint that new orders have been run- 
ning rather light recently, however, 
and back of that are rumors that out- 
side competition is becoming somewhat 
irritating in this city and vicinity. Still 
the market preserves fairly good tone, 
and there is evidence that ‘‘ bearish ” 
features are given more prominence 
than they deserve. 


Cotton Seed Oil.—Slow business and 
spiritless demand have been the most 
prominent features. There is hardly any 
speculative interest at present, export 
inquiries are very few, and home trade 
yurchases are extremely commonplace. 

he offering is no more urgent than it 
was a week ago, however, and prices 
have been well supported despite the 
dull condition of the market. Latest 
sales were at prices on the basis of 40¢ 
for prime quality crude and 45¢ @ 46¢ 
for prime Summer Yellow. 

Lard Oil.—Apart from ordinary mod- 
erate home trade purchases there has 
been very little business and the de- 
mand at present is slow. City pressers 
are now well abreast with their or- 
ders, and, while quoting old prices, 
would probably book desirable orders 
at some concession, particularly for 
deliveries running well into next 
month. 

Fish Oils.—Better reports from the 
Menhaden fishing have been received, 
but not enough Oil has yet been re- 
ceived to fairly establish a market. 
Sperm and Whale products are in 
about the same position that they were 
a week ago. Cod Oil, being scarce, is 
held firmly at former prices, although 
rather slow of sale. 

Spirits Turpentine. — The market 
has been somewhat steadier and prices 
show about 144¢ @ 1g¢ advance from 


the lowest touched last week. De- 
mand is merely routine, however, and 
supplies are still quite liberal here and 
at Southern ports. 
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IXL Combined Wire Cloth Roller, 
Cutter and Rewinding Machine. 


O, P. Schriver & Co., Pearl and 
Sycamore streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, are 
putting the above machine on the mar- 
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insuring a straight cut. When the 
cloth is put in the machine the figures 
on the frame tell the width, thus avoid- 
ing mistakes. For rewinding wire cloth 
the split bar shown in Fig. 1 is used, 
this fitting in holes provided for that 
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Utility Oscillating Churn. 





Olds Wagon Works, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., are putting the churn herewith 
shown on the market. The maavfact- 
urers claim that the churn will make a 





ket, as illustrated in the accompanying 
cuts. The machine consists of a frame 
in which there are three rolls, C C, which 
revolve when the cloth is laid on them 
and pulled out, as in Fig. 1. The 





Fig. 1.—Cutting off Cloth. 


purpose in the frame. The manufact- | 
urers state that cloth is thus rewound 
in as compact a form as when it comes 
from the factory, that 100 feet of cloth | 
can be rewound in a minute and a half, | 





Fig. 2.—Split Bar Roller. 


washer B is movable on the front roll, 
and is designed to keep the wire cloth 
from runving sideways. The cutting 
bar throws back out of the way while 





ready to give to a customer, and that 
remnants as well as full rolls may be 
unrolled on the machine without any 
changingoftherolls. The rack, Fig. 3, is 


Fig. 3.—All Steel Wire Rack. 


the cloth is being pulled out on the 
counter the length required, ready for 
cutting off. The bar has a slot corre- 
sponding to a slot in the frame, in both 
of which the knife runs in cutting, thus 


of the machine, taking up a space on 
the counter of less than 8 feet. It is 4 
feet high and will contain, it is stated, 


| 
designed to stand immediately in therear 
31 full rolls of cloth besides remnants. 


large amount of butter for a given 
amount of cream; that it can be 
operated with a comparatively small 
amount of labor, accomplishing this 
by the action of the compensating 


| springs ; that it is cleaned by placing 


hot water in the churn after it has 
been used and oscillating the churn as 
in making butter; that it gives per- 
fect agitation to the cream, making 
superior granulated butter, and that it 
is self-ventilating, permitting all gases 
to escape during churning, and also 





Utility Oscillating Churn. 


permitting fresh air to mix thoroughly 
with the cream while churning. The 
manufacturers advise us that in compe- 
tition with other churns in May, 1893, 
under the supervision of State Agricult- 
ural Statistical Agent for Indiana, the 
Utility churn produced the best results. 


A 


JOHN G. ROLLINs, 15 to 25 Whitehall 
street, New York, has recently been 
appointed export agent for the English 
market for the Augite Stove Mat, man- 
ufactured by J. L. Brown & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Aeme Hammerless Double-Action | Home Tacks, Class Ne 75. 


Revolver. 








The accompanying cut represents a 
tack package for counter display, put 
up by Atlas Tack Corporation, Bos- 
ton, Mass. The assortment of tacks in 
each box is: 20 papers 6-ounce, 60 
papers 8 ounce, and 20 papers 10- 


#3 Hulbert Bros. & Co., 26 West Twenty- 
third street, New York, have just 
brought out the above revolver, as 
shown herewith. It has a rebounding 
lock, loading gate and safety trigger 





Acme Hammerless Double-Action Revolver. 


ounce, their maroon and blue brands 
being assorted for this package. It is 
stated that all the sizes are put up of 
uniform weights, 4 ounces in a paper, 
and that other assortments, 6 to 12 


lock, also chambered cylinder to insure 
accuracy in shooting. They are made 
in 32’s and 38’s, and it is remarked that 
the 32 caliber because of its small frame 
and compactness recommends itself as a 
pocket pistol. 

tr 


Wrist Supporter and Mitten. 





The articles illustrated in the accom- 
panying cuts are offered by H. H. Per- 
kins Mfg. Company, Kewanee, II!. The 
wrist band is designed to support the 


Fig. 1.—Boss Calf Wrist Supporter. 


muscles while husking corn or doing 
other work. It is referred to by the 
manufacturers as putting in convenient 
and d«sirable shape an article suitable 
to take the place of what a great many 
farmers have been using. Tne point is 
made that with one of the supporters a 


Home Tacks 


ounces, will be furnished if desired. 
The tacks in this form are designed to 
meet the demands for a 5-cent retail 
package assorted for the trade. 


Fig. 2 —Boss Cotton Flannel Mitten. 


—_—$— re 


THE BUILDINGS of the Gartland Foun- 
dry Company, Cleveland, Ohio, will 
be completed about the 20th of this 
month. The company are to make 
Light Gray Iron Castings a specialty. 
They start with a large number of 
orders. Thos. H. Gartland, the super- 


man can continue work, when without 
it he would be obliged to remain idle. 

The mitten is designed to supply a 
demand for an article, inexpensive, yet 
furnishing good protection in moderate 
weather. 


ee 
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intendent, is well known to the trade, 
having until recently been superin- 
tendent of one of the largest foundries 
in St. Louis. C. M. Miller is the seere- 
tary of the company. 


—— 


Enterprise Cherry Stoner No. 12. 





‘The Enterprise Mfg. Company, Phila- 
‘Melphia, Pa , are introducing the above 
article, illustrated herewith. It consists 
of a clamping frame, witha platform 
and feed hopper. On the upper end of 





Enterprise Cherry Stoner No, 12. 


the clamping frame is an extended eye, 
through which passes a spindle operated 
by a crank handle. The end of the 
spindle fits into a slot or groove in the 
head of a four-bladed vertical knife ad- 


, Class No. 75 


justed to a groove immediately in front 
of the hopper. The operation of the 
machine is described as follows: By 
turning the handle the cherries pass 
from the hopper, the knife takes out 
the stones, which fall into a vessel, and 
the knife returns; a sweeper attachment 
to the spindle follows the plunger and 
carries the fruit into a receptacle. The 
manufacturers claim that the machine 
will stone cherries with the least possi- 
ble cutting or disfigurement. The 
stoners are supplied tipned only. 
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Street Letter Box No. 4. 





The Sam’! C. Tatum Comp iny, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, are introducing their No. 
4 letter box, as shown in the accom- 
The box is 144 inches 


panying cut. 
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The Miller Lamp. 





Edward Miller & Co., 10-12 College 
place, New York, are putting the lamp 
on the market shown in Fig. 1. From 
Fig. 2 it will be seen that there are 






Street Letter Bow No. 4 


high, 10 inches wide and 7 inches deep. 
The door is hinged at the bottom and 
has a spring tumbler lock which snaps 
against the upper part of the box. The 
box is painted green outside and buff 
inside, and has a convenient place for 
any notices which it may be desired to 
attach to the box. It is stated that 
while the opening for letters is large, 
the box is put together in such a way 
as to prevent either rain or thieves 
gaining ready access to the contents. 
The point is made that houses having a 
large correspondence would find the 
box useful. 





—_——=E—E—__ 


Handy Web Halter. 


The accompanying cut illustrates an 
improved web halter put on the market 
by Covert’s Saddlery Works, Farmer, 
N. Y. The improvement consists in 
the snap attachment for the throat 
latch, which, itis remarked, overcomes 








Handy 


Web Halter. 


the tediousness and inconvenience of 
buckling at this point. The snap used 
for this purpose is their miniature 
Triumph. 

ee — 

THE J. J. COSTELLO HARDWARE CoM- 
PANY, Duluth. Minn., have filed articles 
of incorporation. The incorporators 
are Anna M. Costello, Louis Weber, 
M. Norris, B. F. Howard, W. C. Sar- 
gent, Geo. W. Power, C. H. Thornton 
and J. F. Lucas, the latter of Minne- 
apolis. The capital of the company is 
$100,000. 


| three wick carriers represented by the 
| letter K. It is remarked that the wick 
is fastened to the carrier, requiring no 
bands, so that it may be raised or low- 
ered evenly, producing a round and 
even flame. The combination screw 
and lift movement for raising and lower- 








Fig. 1.—The Muller 


Lamp 


ing the wick is described as being so 
arranged that with the screw movement 
the wick can be raised or lowered as 
little or much as desired, or it can be 
caised or lowered the full extent of the 
rod with the hand by one movement, 
Another feature of the lamp is the cone, 
which, it is stated, is so adjusted that 
all sweating of the oil is carried back 
into the lamp, avoiding leaks. The 
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indicator is a metallic one, hinged 
so that when filling the lamp it is 
brought into sight by being raised by 
the oil, indicating that enough oil has 
been poured into the lamp. The manu- 
facturers claim that every part of the 
burner is detachable, so in case of break- 
age any p rt can be replaced at a small 
ec-st. The lamp is made in two sizes: 
Nos. 2 and 3. Toe wicks and chimneys 
to fit these lamps correspond in size to 








Fig. 2.—Construction of Burner. 


those used for the Rochester lamp, No. 
2 being the same as No. 2 Rochester, 
and No, 3 the sameas No. 10 Rochester. 


nn 


Superiority of American Tools 





C msul-General Mason, at Frankfort, 
promptly transmitted to Washington 
the following translation of an article 
which appeared in the Frankfurter 


| Zeitung of April 26: 


The manufacture of tools in the 
United States bids fafr to surpass that 
of all other countries, including even 
Eog'and. The American implement is 
lighter, handier, and is usually made of 
better material than has been hitherto 
employed in Europe. The Americans 
have excellent iron and unequaled 
wood. (Hickory hammer handles!) The 
American tool manufacturers app2ar to 
have entirely abandoned European tra- 
ditions and to have struck out an en- 
tirely new path for themselves; ham- 


| mers, augers, files, sharpening and cut- 


ting tools, axes, saws, spades, screws, 


| nails, &c., even the handles of imple- 


ments, appear to have received quite 
new forms. In the same way the genius 
of the American, extremely careful to 
save all unnecessary labor, uses cast 
iron far more than it is employed in 
Europe. A great many machines and 


| parts of tools that we make of wrought 
| iron are there 


obtained in excellent 


quality by casting. This has the im- 


| portant advantage that if a part ofa 
| machine is broken or worn, another ex- 
| actly similar can be procured by send- 


ing to the factory its catalogue number. 

The American always endeavors as 
far as possible to economiz2 labor. The 
blacksmith gets along without the man 
whom we consider absolutely necessary 
to hold the horse’s leg. There is con- 
tained in every American an inventor, a 
mechanic, or an architect. It is mar- 
velous with what simple mean; they 
can succeed. As an example of the prac- 
tical common sense of the Americans we 
may instance the following: The mason, 
who with us considers the cutting ham - 
mer an indispensable implement, does 
not regard it a separate tool in America ; 
there the trowel is made of hardened 
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steel and so shaped that it is used to cut 
and break bricks in bricklaying. When 
one thinks of the time that is lost in 
changing tools during the construction 
of a small house, we can see that this 
makes an important economy. The 
woodman, for another example, uses 
the axe far more than the saw, notwith- 
standing the danger which it involves. 
The Americans are as extravagant with 
materials as they are economical with 
labor, and for this reason the repairing 
of tools and implements plays a less im- 
portant ré/e than with us. 

What is the reason of the undeniable 
superiority of the American tool? It 
can be accounted for partly, but not 


entirely, by the superiority of their ma- 
terials. 


— 


Steel Clad Air-Tight Refrigerator. 





In the description in our last issue of 
the steel. clad air-tight refrigerator put 
on the market by the Battle Creek Me- 
tallic Refrigerator Company, we omitted 


The Downfall of Sioux City. 





The downfall of Sioux City, in Iowa, 
will go on record as among the most 
notable financial catastrophes that have 
overtaken Western boom towns. Within 
a few weeks half a dozen corporations, 
syndicates and alleged millionaires have 
suffered a collapse in which $15,000,000 
are supposed to have gone out of exist- 
ence. leaving in their place an incalcula- 
ble amount of liabilities. Sioux City is 
situated on the left bank of the Mississ- 
ippi River, 500 miles directly west of 
Chicago. It was for many years a 
frontier village, the ‘‘jumping off” 
place for points in the Dakotas and 
Montana, the stamping ground of the 
cow puncher, the mining pioneer and 
the frontier ruffian. It achieved a pass 
ing importance during the war period 
as the base of supplies for the army 
operating against the Northwestern 
Indians, and in subsequent years as the 
connecting link between the railread 
and steamboat systems on the upper 





Steel Clad Air-Tight Refrigerator. 


to give the address of the manufact- 
urers, who are located at Battle Creek, 
Mich. Accordingly, we take pleasure 
in again illustrating the refrigerator, a 
view of which is presented herewith. 
This refrigerator is built of galvanized 
steel and possesses some special features 
of construction, for a detailed explana- 
tion of which we would refer our read- 
ers to our last issue. The manufacturers 
advise us that they are in receipt daily 
of letters referring to the excellence of 
the refiigerator, and intimating that the 
writers would be glad to take hold of 
it exclusively for another season. 


—— 





An official publication relating to the 
commercial relations of Canada shows 
that the Dominion has been compelled 
by the course of events in the United 
States to seek a market in Great Brit- 
ain for the larger proportion of her ag- 
ricultural products. Between 1889 and 
1892 the value of Canadian exports to 
the United States declined more than 
$5,000,000 to $31,624,304. The prin- 
cipal decrease was in agricultural prod- 
ucts, such as apples, barley, beans, 
split peas, malt and potatoes. On the 
other hand, Canadian exp rts to Britain 
have risen from $33,504,280 in 1889 to 
$54,949,055 last year. 


Missouri. It is now the commercial 
metropolis of a country comparatively 
new, but exceedingly rich, embracing 
in its trade territory more than one- 
fourth of the State of Iowa and large 
parts of Minnesota, Nebraska and South 
Dakota. It is the home of the corn 
palace and Queen City of the Kingdom 
of Corn. Its trade territory produced 
more than half of the entire flax crop 
of the United States, and it possesses 
and operates the largest flaxseed-oil mill 
in the world, During the decade end- 
ing in 1890, according to the feders! 
census, the population increased from 
7200 in 1880 to more than 39,000 in 
1890, an increase of 413 per cent. in ten 
years. One man, identified with a loan 
and trust company, now figures with 
$5,000,000 liabilities and $200,000 
assets, while the concern itself is cred- 
ited with losses much larger in amount. 
An ex-bank cashier, a former country 
merchant and county treasurer, a former 
wholesale grocer and pork packer, all 
enjoyed high credit at the mercantile 
agencies, but became imbued with a 
passion for selling lots and recording 
mortgages which were available as good 
security in Eastern institutions. But 
now, when the reckoning comes, there 
is a painful discrepancy between nom 
inal and actual assets. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


JUNE 7, 1898. 


Note.—The quotations given below represent the Current Hardware Prices which prevail in the market at large. They are not given as manufacturers’ 


prices, 


gtated that the manufacturers are selling at the prices quo 


at the figures named. 


anufacturers should not be held ‘responsible for them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name, it is not 
== ted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, perhaps by the jobbers 


The character @ is used to indicate a range of price; thus discount 50&10@50&10&5 & signifies that the goods in question are sold at prices ranging from dis- 
eount 50 and 10 % to discount 50 and 10 and 5 &. 


Adjusters, Blina— 
AIR 50 nserneosesess os $3, 00, 33 
Bxcelsior....¥ “doz $idw.- yn _,oet0e: os 
Sorth aon eae ateacaa net 6 
Ammunition—See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c 
Anviis— 
BOs ccsccee .- -15@15&5% 
Wight? Rees eked 11@1ligs 
arm " OMS. cccccesse o4e* 
Neer eh torse shoe brand. et ‘ 
Ww on’s.... pannensasonsnovey ec ¢ 
Barnes Mfg. Co pines geeseusseceues ot 
Anvil Vise and Drill— 
fete ye Leossnccessuqane : 
and Vise......-. eocevcees 
cs cease 40&10% 
x area se 
"has Parers — See Parers, 
Apple, &c. 
Augers and Bits— 
Common Augers and Bits............+ 7 
Boring Mach ne — boccvaccacencdesd oe 
I Mc tcncnkcndantreniel 
Gar Bie ennings’ ‘Augers and Bits. =a 
Jennings’ Pattern GP BN ccccccccces 
Jenni * Spengeng Auger Bits...... aes 
0. E. Samoboas & Co., No. 10, extension a 
of: eaigs & Go. Wo. °°" on 


Auger Bits, . set. 
Oe tien ak $5" No. 30, $3 50.25 4 
1804 quarter Single a ‘ 








Pugh’s Black...........+++++ ar: 
7 Jennings Pattern ++ +808 
yt a a 
Forstner Pat. er Bits..... ee 
Cincinnati Bell-Hangers’ Bits.......30&10 


Bit Stock Drills— 


eens Twist DEIS. 20000000 -50&10&5% 
GOMMAAIA. ....ccccccsccccccccccers 50&10&5% 
GROVER, .cccccce srccccccsccee . 50&10&5% 
@yracuse, for metal................ 50&104 
, for wood (wood list). tT} 
ti, LOP WOOK. .ccccecccceces 
ti, for metal ..........+++ aeeivn 


Expansive Bits— 


Olark’s small, $18 ; large, $26. one 
Ives’ No. 4, # doz. ew 
Gwan’ 





oO. 
Gimiet Bits— 


Common..... oecccesse ¥ gross $2.75@$3.25 
Diamond...........# doz $1.25....40&10% 
Piditketetisssenacssnesanensesed 25@25& 5% 
Double Cut, Shepardson’s..... 45@45&10% 
Double Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co....30&104% 

Double Cut, Hartwell’s, ¥ gro., 85.00.25 
Double Cut, Douglass’........ enh 40&10% 
Double Cut, Ives...... ..ssssss 60@60&10% 


Hollow —— 
3344@33 
iin 


Ives’ rece. each $4.50.. 
ol gee Expansive, each $4.50......20% 
WEG keh oncacsidgussdsecevess 25@25&104 


Bineinnai BEFEBAD Orc... oo ccccceee 252104 
NE re 25&104 


L’Hommedieu’s... ..... 15&10@15&10&54 
MT cedusetoredsccecnsesed 25@25&10% 
i eGncssonvumiindavanee 256@25&10% 
Gneil’s Ship ‘Auger Patt’n Car Bits 
15&10@1541085% 


Awl Hafts—See Ha/ts, Awl. 
Awis— 


Awis, Sewing, Common.. T. 85¢@I0¢ 
Awis, Should’ POR. cccce e er. YE: 50@$1.55 
Swit, Pat. Peg......cccces: # gr. 35¢@38¢ 


Awis, Shouldered Brad..¥ gr. $1.30@ 1.40 
Awis, Handled Brad....# gr. $2. 60@$3.00 
Awis, Handled Scratch. .¥ gr. $4.00@4.50 
Awie, Socket Scratch..# doz. $1. 10@31.4 


Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 


Axes— 
Plain. Beveled. 


First quality, best brands. $7. 00 $7.50 
First qual., other brands { $0 6.75 7.00 
Second quality............ 5.50 6.00 





Axle Crease —See Grease, 
Azle. 
Axles— 
¥, -,: 94 9@4348,No. 2, 5¢@64 
Ie eata ss 2227 EUS h 98 coun 
ee 
Axice, ioose collar... eecece 4 6¢ 
xXie€8, BO. COUAP....... 5 
Tubular Self Oiling...-.. wre 





Bag Holders — See Holders, 
Bag. 


Balances— - 
Spring Balances...........+++-s++ess+* 
ee No. 2000 20 380 
Chatilion, # doz...... .80 0.95 1.75 net 
Chatillon’ Straight Balances..........- 4 
Chatillon Circular Balances...... 50&10% 


Barb Wire.—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars— 


Basins, Wash— 
Standard Fiberware, No.1, oy See $1.80; 
ao $2.00 ; 1334-inch, $2.50 ; 15-inch, 


Beams, Scale— 


Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, ’82..50&10@ 
50&10&5% 
Chatillon’s No. 1... .cccccccccccccccceses 40: 
Chatiiion’s No. B...cccccsccscccccccseces 50% 
CU Dascccctrcccccccccccccccccccccecs 33448 
Beaters— 
Egg— 
OU inusdvvcenesentess # doz $1.00@$1.20 
Duplex (Standard Co.)........ # doz $1.00 
Dover (Standard Co.)...... «..# doz $1.00 
Duplex Extra Heavy (Siaidiana, Co.). 
doz. $3. 50 
is, cn dikkicsinnatacean ¥ aan $14.00 
Double (H. & R. Mfg. Co.), ®# gro., No. 0 
$12.00; No. 1, _ 00 ; No. ‘ peceses $36.00 
Easy (H. & R. it. Co. 5 osetia ¥ sre 3 
Triple (H. & R. iat g- Ce) beeen ro 16.50 
rh siavkeckenccouss sro a. 5 @ $4.50 
Improved Acme (H. & . Mfg. pa Picae 
# gro. $9.00 
BECO Te OOiiccsd. cnccceccccosise * yh $5.50 
Culinary— 


Keystone, P. D. & Co., Each, No. 1, $1; 


No. 2, $2... 










Belis— 
Cow— 
Common Wrought.......... .- «--60&108 
Western, Sargent’s list............. 7O&104% 
REET, TON overs cesccccccscse 20&10% 
Kentucky, Sargent’s list........... 70&104 
Kentucky Durham...........sesse08 70&10% 
Dodge, Genuine Kentucky.... 70@79&10% 
TOXAS StAP...cccccccceses 50K16@50R10R5% 
Door— 
Gong, Abbe’s.. -83448108 
SS nndeuediadessencnnael 45&108 
Gong, Barton’s 40&10@5 
Crank, Brooks’ 


Crank, Cone’s.. 
Crank, Connel’s... 
Lever, I c66acnennnces 

Lever, Taylor’s Bronzed or Plated.. 
Lever, Taylor’s Japanned 
Lever, R. & E, Mfg. Co.’s 
Pull, PE cnc cdsscsies 





Electric— 

I nntnaccucgeaheesine- “dakwes 204 
NOU G DO WG es vd avcccccccccceccceces -20% 
Hand— 

TAGE BRASS. 006 ccvsceece 70&1L0@70&10&5F 
MENON ycincenes covecosceuesdaceune 704% 
shane babeotheudduneddtentencenaal 70% 
Silver Chime $3158:104 
Globe Cone’s Patent).......... 25&10@35% 
Miscellaneous - 
MUikuEseesstenevonceeescadecsnsans 45@504 
ED Eo ntdenncesceemenseds ¥DI¢R3¢e 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. .40¢ 





Bellows— 
Biacksmiths’.... 60£10£5@60&10&104% 
EEE cn cenacas A0&10@504 


Hand Bellows.......... 


-- 40&10@504 
Beiting, Rubber— 


Common Standard.......... 70@10@75&54 
Re 70&5@70&104 
vccunéaétasamsswaeed 60£10@60&1085¢ 
N.Y.B.AP. Co., CAPDOM...ccccccccceccees 60% 
N.Y .B.&P.Co., Diamond. ...ccccccecess 504 


N.Y.B.&P.Co., P 


Bench Stops—see Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. . 168 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender. 15% 

Green River Tire Benders and pie 
GEN owes cccccccccecccese . - 204% 


Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c., 
see Augers and Bits. 


Bit Holders—See Holders. 

Blind Adjusters—See 4¢- 
justere, Blind. 

Blind Fasteners—SeeFasten- 
ers, Blind, 

Blind Staples—‘¢e Staples, 
Blind. 


Blocks— 
Cleveland Block Co., Mal. lron.bO@50&1C# 
Mocre’s Novelt, , Mal. Iron............ 504% 
Sure Grip Stee! Tackle Blocks. 25% 





| 


Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Com. list June 10, ’S4........ 75&10&5@80% 


Genuine Eagle, Norway, list Oct. ’84.. 
80&5@80810% 
le, Norway, list Oct. eee 


Phila. pattern, list Oct. 7, 84 
PRUNE: GUE TIE «sn cnccas cecancusesaial 70% 
Machine, list Jan. eae 80&104% 
Bolt Ends, list Jan.'1, 1890... . 808108 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Square, &c....... 70&10% 
Cast Iron Shutter Bolts..’..........- 70&10% 
Cast Iron Chain (Sargent’s list)....65&10% 
Ives’ Patent Door Bolts. .60&10@G0&10&5% 
wrewgnt BEG devs aceevecuedd -70&10@75% 
vo BIN. .ccuavencaannes 70&10@75% 
utter, all Iron, ee Wacccciscs 
&10@60&10810% 
Wr’'t Shutter, Brass Knob bewews e 
Wr’t Shutter, Sargent’s list........ 60&104 
Wr’'t Sunk Flush, § rgent’s list....60&10% 


Wr't Sunk Flush, Stanley’ 's list. 50810868 


Wr't B. K.Flush, Common......... 
Stove and Plow— 
Rin cncccesanecddtname 60&10@60£10&5% 
acini CORTOREOQTORSSRSS 
R. BE EW vg Fi iwenccedeccencencsscens .55% 
Tire— 
Common, list Feb. 28, ’83........ 65@ 65254 
Port Chester Bolt and Nut Company : 
Empire list Feb. 28, ’83...........0.++ < 
Keystone, Philadel., tet Oct. °84....0 80% 
Norway, Phila., list Cet, GBsscacesecs 75% 
American Screw ‘Company 
oe Phila., list Oct. 16, ’84....... 758 
Eagle Ihila., list Oct. 16, ’84.......... 80% 
ladel., list Oct. 16, 84’ ............. 
Bay State, list Feb. 28, esdennandsind 65% 


R. B. & W., Philadel., list Oct. 16, °84...80% 
Borers, Tap— 


Common and Ring...........sese005 20&104 

Ives’ bn a He 3346&5% 

Ente Es WN otecesevececcscensens 20% 

Clark . peccecenceecceccsss -socesces 3344@354 
Borax— 

WU i ccaiktul cpeteunuancadaddswan De@1l0ee 
Boring Machines-—Ssee Ma. 

chines, Boring. 


Bow Pins—‘See Pins, Bow. 
Boxes, Wagon— 
Pinks cavcaiibenkdceetnanes eeteeded 23q¢ 


Boxes, Miter. 
Spilker’s Excelsior, 3 in. $7.50, 4 in 
$8 50, 5 in. $13.U(, 6 im. $15.00........ 20% 


Braces— 
American ae _peeee and Tool On, 





PE BE Mi acacecccaasucs . .60&108 
Nos, 11, or o, WUvdsedeaxevecseanas 70&10% 
Nos. 22° 23) Ms Ar diocese cesun’ 60&10&5% 
Nos. 13, 26, 36, 37.......c0000 «-70&10&5 
Amidon’s, 
Barker’s Imp’d Plain........ 75&10@804 
Barker’s Imp. Nickeled...... 65&10@704 
ic cbnda<ensnesecoasevess 75&10@804 
EE 60% 
Ss caccacenecccuess 40@40&104 
GE 40@40&108 
Universal, 8 in., $2.10; 10 In........$2.25 
EE Svc coescecuscsewaes $1.10@$1.15 
EE Dnecasvecesenvdes anctceve chad 50& 
Saxton’s, 
Barker’s Imp. Polished...... 75&10@804 
a 's Imp. Nickeled...... 65&10@704 
Ratchet, Poli shed nennnnewsade 50&10@604 
Ratchet, Nic kele Mivkdhuiasnses 40&1 
Buffalo Ball.........++ +. net, $1.10@$115 
Bartholomew s, 
Nos. 25, 27 and 30......... 50&10@60&54 
Nos. 117 oe: . 7T0@7T0R54 
Common Bail, American. .....81.00@$1.10 





| Fray’s Ge nuine Spofford’s...50&5@50&104 
| Fray’ 8 Nos. 70 to 120, 81 to 123. 207 to 414 
50&1048 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty...... 70@70&54 
New Haven Ratchet...... 60&5@60&104 
Barber Ratchet........ 





. HO&5@O00k104 


Dik. cuddesdaddedecseaaiescie 6O0&54 
Spoftord eae -.60&5Q60&1048 
P.S. & W. Co., Peck’s Patent.......... 604 
Rose & MME naecianesecceeens . .50% 
OE ae . 50&10% 
Brackets— 
Shelf, plain, 
Regular, err 65@704 
Sargent’s list........ ,.60&10@70&104 
Shelf, fancy, 
Sargent’s ie dase .-70@70&1048 


Other makes at a wide range “pe. 
Bradley Shelf Brackets............70&10% 


Bright Wire Coods—see 
Wire. 


Broilers— 
Henis’ Self-? Inch..... 2 i @xl1l 
Basting. § Per doz.. $4.50 5.50 6.50 
PHO HPO canacdacesscccencssicoeeadus 50% 
Wire Goods Cc i osnns ..65&104 
} Morgan Odorless. ? doz. “$12, bus 
CREE GND ive vncucesccdatcnaveseedaatd 33444 
Buckets, Well— 
Galvanized— 
BATS... 2000 ¥ doz. 12 qt. $4.25; 14 $5.25 
Iron Clad......... ¥ doz, 14 qt. es bas 50 
Helwig’s Flat Iron Band.............. $3.75 
Helwig’s Wired Top........... # doz 3 00 


Bull Rings—See Rings, Bull. 
Butcher's Cleavers—See 
Cleavers Butcher » 


Brase— 
_ wd 

Case rass, Tiebout’s....... coccecsccooes 
OD TS OO 

Cast Brass, Loose Joint.......... 

Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Narrow....... -- 50R1 

Fast Joint, | ee es em 
Loose Joint.........+--+-« ee 





Loose Joint, Japanned 
Loose Joint, Jap. with Acorns.. 





ees a coocceecs ee 4 
ayer’s es. atadeeneee 
lowe Pin, a... bascoccccesec & 
Loose = —- Ja anned... 
Loose Pin, Acorns, Japann 

Plated Tips....... Feckadatars eas 

Wrought ‘Steei— 

Fast Joint, Narrow....... esceese 
Fast Joint, Lt. Narsow. ccccccoce | & 
Fast Joint, Broad.. eccccecescocce G 
Loose Joint, Broad. . eecese 
Table Butts, Back Fiaps, &c.....| 
Inside Blind Regular. emg ‘none 
Indide filind, SAEs... ce cele 
BE ivcuckdtuascnuweddgeeetiil 
Bron: ed Wrought Butts. . I@s0ales 
Cc alipers—See Compasses. 


Calks, Toe— 


Gautier, One Prong, EAs ccmsevs 
Burke’s One Prong, Blunt.......... 
Burke’s, Two Prong, Blunt........ 
Burke’s, One Prong, S) e 


Can Openers—see Openers, 
_Cans, Milk— 


- & Co.: 5-gal., 182.10; 8-gal., $8.10; 
“soa $3,35 SGecescces = eeccoens 255 
Caps— 

Percussion— 
Hicks & Goldmark’s and Union Metallie 
Cartridge Co. 1008 
F. L. Waterproof, 1-10’s........ --35@37¢ 
E. B. Trimmed E 1-10’s...... 47 S500 


E. B, Grnd. Edge, eat. Fire, 1- > ese 


S. B. ate inatsorted: 
SE iis cident snemeinentues 
Eley’s D Waterproof, ‘Central Fire. . 


Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $1.00........... 





«200 BF 


$1 
B. L. Caps (Sturtevant Shells) $1.00....2% 
All other Primers, $1.20..... $i. 


teen ee eeeee 


Cards— 
Watson’s Cotton, Wool, uae and 
File, list Januevy 28, 1891.. 


Car et : Stretchers— 
See PS etchers, Carpet. 


reel 
nice ire ones... 
Rim Fire Military........ ....cses 
Cent. Fire, Pistcl and Rifte.. 


Cent. Fire, Military and Sport 


1 

Blank Cartridges, except 22 and 32 cal.., 

additional 10% to above discoun 
Blank Cartridges, 22 cal., $1.75... 
Blank Cartridges, 82 eal., S 
Primed Shells and Bullets.. 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball, $1. 7 cocccoccce 
B. B. Caps, Con. Bali, Swgd., $2.00... 2s 


Carpet Sweepers— 
See Sweepers, rpet. 


nyasters— 


ee 





Shallow Socket... : 
ear a re os 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix).45£10@502104 
Tucker’s Patent, low list.............. 
Payson's Anti friction ee 
Payson’s Truck...... 
Yale Casters, low lis 
Wee GON. ccccccces 
Giant Truck Casters.... 
Stationary Truck Caste 
Soc ket Truc k Casters..... 









Cattle Leader — 
See aoe rs, O 


Cement— 
vistor rent weunlebens 5 ® pails # DB &¢ 


oe e, hain agon on and Fancy poner - 
List revised May, 18935.. 
Ame nt. = in cask wots, 


% 7-16 
$7.00 540 fas sho 3 3% at 


3.65 
Less than cask lots, add4¢@\¢ # B 


German Coil, list July 12,1 a ee 
Gerinan Halter Chain, list July 12, 1892, 


20 . 


O8 
Covert Balter. .....cccccccccsccccs -. COR2S 
a ere: - 86228 
Cover tHeel Chatn..........cceecs -- FORRES 
Galv..nized Pump Chain. 
UO) OC ee # 100 B $5.50 
WOE Wiccuscccce cecdeaus # 100 B $5.75 
oS eee # 100 D $6.75 
ess than 600 > necuiseun # 100 DB $7.00 
Oneida Halter Uhaln............ (0@ 
Jack Chain, Iron and Brass, list March 
10, 2803......26 sereerseercees 60@60&108 
| Barnes’ Reinforced Sash .......... 60&104 
| Barnes’ Victor Saah. ...cscccccccceces ml 
Chalk— 


White, case lota. # gr 509; bhe 

Red, case iota. Wor O79 lots. 72° 

Biue, case lots ...8 gr 75¢; small ee 
See also Crayons 








st EAE tows = 


Lee 


Se Dea 


Ss 


= ge ye 


an aw eng 





1316 
Chalk Lines—See Lines. 
ogmecks. Door— ie 
t Chisels— 
, Socket Framing and Firmer 


Tanged and eee 
Tanged Firmers.............+-. 60@50&104 


aaa $4.75@$5.00 

wee SS & sachsen Bisvesnss iensonneee $5 oe 

Cold Chiveis, # ss haasiscockee 15G16¢ 
Ch ucks— 

ae each, $8.00....... 20% 

Morse’s Adjustabie, each, $7.00,20@20&5% 

Danbu b 00,30@30&5% 












Skinner’s Patent Chucks. 
* Combination Lathe Chucks.. 
Universal Lathe Chucks..... 





Independent Lathe Chucks . 404 
SEE SOMOS occcrcccnecceece 15% 
Cece Mfg. Co. 
Saanbasancesbecss cvenesesce’ $8.50, 25% 
Combination opnesesuesnend 
EE «acs pacnbnsnngeevaaesnnaewel OF 
BRMADOMGERE, 2.00.00. ccccccceccccescves 40% 


nn arn each, 5 gal. $3.25; 7 gal., 
afb: 10 gal. 4,25. 
Churn, each 


es vsiar Barrel 

me al 62 10 gal., $2.75; 15 gal., 
$3. — $3.25. 

ayaa P 8 ; Wrought Bie ccc adac 254 

| justable, Cincinnati...........-. 15& 104 

ustabie, Hammers....... ° gl5@15&58 | E 

ustable, ee eee 30@: — 


sbinet, ae TOnIOE 

Serrian o reereP . Pp ents. 6 75@75&54% 
e Makers’ 

Eberhard Mfg. i mnanakianl 40& 
WOME Bs ovavvescnsess 54 40&10@4 
Baw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Oarpenter’s, Cincinnati............ 254104 
Barnes’ Machinists’ Clamps. 33445 


Cleavers 


10&5% 


Butchers’— 








ao Axle, \¢ & 5-16.......... 55&5 R54 
@d grade Norway Axle, 4 & 5-16... .65&5% 
or Axle Clips........... 5@70% 
Norwa Spring Ber cli s. ly 16. ..60&5&5¢% 
Wrought ron Felloe Clips...... > D, a 
Steel Felloe Clips............e0e0 bb ¢ 
I AED Ce ve vccccnnsccsscscocsses bsg 
Cloth pnd Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, &c. 
Cockeyes (eeeurennndue sesnavensed 504 
Cocks | Brass— 
Gardware list, .........-.+0..sseeeees 


2% 
Coffee Miiis- —See Mills, Coffee. 


ovollars: Pog. any, new list. ...40% 
edford Fancy Goods Co..... 49&10@50% 


Medford F Gilt, Pope & Steven’s list, 
, 30&10% 
Leather, Pope & Steven’s list On 





Brass, Pope & § oe 8 list.. 40% 
urry— 
noembs, al 5 Yoar0asoei0e 
Rubber, per doz., $10.00..............-. 
‘American Curry” Comb Co. ... foesn 
@ohler’s Magic Oscillating... ¥ eos, 
Kehier’s Humane............- # doz., $1. 78 
| ide s,&c 
compasses nes pers: Divi oes TOar FOK108 
Bem & Call Co.’s 
poveders...  aaseuenss bucessesesoeretessaiel 65% 
COMPASSES... ......- ces seeeeereees 5OR5S 
Salivers, “tnside or Outside.......... 65% 
Calipers, Wing.........cccccccscssecees 604 
Calipers, Double. .............seseeees BSS 
Oalipers, Call's Patent Inside.. oe 
GREEIOR, cc ccccrccccscepsceccvecccseness 
J. Stevens & Co.’s...... enee seen s58108 
8tarrett’s 
Spring Calipers and Dividers. .,.25&10% 
Lock Calipers and Dividers.......... 25% 
Combination Water pboce eeccececes 25% 
rs t 
3 fer? 1 RESO, 3 gat, $2.00; 
1., $3.00 ; ol. , $3.75 each. ...333¢% 
copers’ “Too s— 
ools, Coopers’. 
Cord— 
Sash— 
COMMON. .......-- eee eeeeeeeees ¥ BD, 9@10¢ 
Patent) uality. .# B, LI@12¢ 
nt god sraided, fair. ..¥® tb, 24@25¢ 
iceman Russia Sash......# B, 124@13¢ 
Patent Russia Sash........ 2S wi 14¢ 
by Laid Italian Sash...... , 19@20¢ 
Cable Laid Sash..... # DB, llg@ize 
Silver Lake— 


A quality, White, 50¢ 

A quality, Drab, 5: og. 

B quality, White, 3 

B quality, Drab, $5¢. 
Bylvan Spri 






10% 
ng, Extra Braided, White.34¢ 
oven & pring, Extra Braided, Drab. .39¢ 


@emper Idem, Braided, W hite.. - B7@2z?e 
een, India Hemp, Braided....... 26¢ 
usetts, White........... 20¢ 
oerraided, White Cotton........  D, 87¢ 
Braided, Drab Cotton.......... ¥ b, 42¢ 
Braided, Italian Hemp...... +++ 8 DB, 40¢ 
Braided, Linen........ enndvesesen ¥ D, 56¢ 
Tate's Solid Braidca— 
Hercules, White......... ......8 B, 25¢ 
Hercules, Drab......- ......++ # D, 
nen _ cceneveccesoccoce > 2. ae 
Du cscnncessesdts ¢ 
Gonun ‘an Mills— 
Braided ,Giant, Whit 30¢....208 
Braided Giant, Drab ond Dancy, @ ¥ 
- oom ee reseeeersesee see eeeee 








draided, Crown White, # B, 50¢. 


-50% 
Sraided, Crown Drab and Fancy, # 


Wire Picture— - 
Braided or Twisted .......80&5@80&15% 


or nknives an Screws, Cork. 


orn Knives and Cutters 
—see Knives, Corn. 
Crackers Nut— 


Table (H. & B. Mfg. Co)....... 
Blake’s Pattern, ¢ doz., $2.00, 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co 
Acme. 





Japanned, # gro., $30 ...........0006 
Nickel Plated #” GO. $30........-065 10% 
og Gradies— 

kelnenene set soeeeees DOXKZ@HOK5R2IE 
“Crayons 


White Crayons, ® gross........ 
D. M. Stewart Mfg. Co.: 


Metal Workers’, # gross, “% wma 254 
Kolling Mill, # gross, 250 beseos 25% 
Railroad, # gross, 2:00 ..... 254% 


Soapstone Pencils, # gross,1.00...... 25% 
See also Chalk. 


Creamery Pails—See Pails, 


Creamery. 
row Bars—See Bars, Crow. 
urry Com bs— 
See Comba, Curry. 
Curtain Pins— 
see Pina, Curtain. 
Cutters— 





10 12 
Bach nesesenenen sal $3 $2.50 $4 $6 $15 
Great Ameen ae Cutter. one % 


Nos,... 112 118 120 122 
Each. .$2.00 $2.75. $3.00 $3.50 $4.00 
= Challenge, # -— vocsead tes 10% 
pessubeensassan 3 
$22.00 $30. - 40.00 
Home No, 1, ® doz., $26.00... &10E 
Draw Cut, each : 
Nos. 5 2 6 8 
$50 $75 $80 $225....... - 20@25% 


Beef Shavers (Enterprise)............. 
Little Giant (P. 8. & W. Co.)........56 50% 
Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter, # doz. 
$66.06 
Slaw ard Kraut— 
Tucker & aoe Mfg. Co. 
Slaw Cutters, | Knife, ® gross.. 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, # er 
Kraut Cutters. . fun 
Tobacco 
IIR i icencucasens pusewn gents 
DEP etcshenccneueswbsadelan doz., $4.25 
Nashua Lock Co.’s..# doz. “s18. 00, 50@55% 
WEEE cavnavacten sane nessnagsaennenll 


gS ® doz., $24.00, 55&10 


$21.00 
30,00 
. 40% 


Acme...... oonanns ececees # doz., $20.00, 40% 
Wa sher— 

Smith's Pat....# doz. ys 00, 20&10&104 
Johnson’s...........+. pa 00, ne 
Penny’s..# eee. -»» Pol. at git Je si6, re 
Appleton’ Bie 0z., $16. 

Bonney’s....... suetébeadecossesadsen 04, oktos 
Cincinnati.......... pesebessesssxuel 25&10% 

ampers, &c.— 
Dampers, Buffalo. .... . 40&10% 





Buffalo Damper Clips ener 
et eee 40% 
EE wavcccdgesenencopecnspeoecd 40&10% 
Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Samson, # doz., $34.00........ promeeies 
Fletcher Post Hole Augers, # doz. 2. $30.00 


20&108 
Eureka Diggers..... # doz. gi2 nasi 00 


Vaughan’s Post Hole Auger, ® doz., 
$8 50@$9.50 
Kohler’s Little Giant....... ¥ doz., $18.00 
Kohler’s Hercules........... ¥ doz., Bi.00 
Kohler’s Invincible.......... ¥ doz., $12.00 
Kohler’s New Champion....¥ doz., $8.00 
Scheidier. . 18 doz. fe $is. 00 
Cronk’s Post Bars, ¥ doz., + $80.00, 
D&5@50&108 
Gibb’s Post Hole Digger..... 9 conn 15.00 
Gibbs National .......... ¥d 12.00 
Gibbs* Columbia............ ¥ doz., ” $13.00 


Gibbs’ Impertal.............. ? doz. 
Shimer’s Hollow Handle. . # doz., $24. 


ivid 


oor 


- 


ee Compasses. 
° lars See Collars, Dog, 


Check _ 
see Sneek 8, 
Door § ring 
nus, a? 
Draw ors. 
AD eT eee $12@S20 
Wadde I's 8 iapoepa, ¥ doz.........$15,00 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 
PONE oo cn sencceepevecccss h $1. 


Blacksmiths’ a Feeding, ‘ack, $7. 50, ae 


GE TE UN c,. cess pagonens 40&10% 
Breast, MPUUODES..... coionuecnarsackl sOOkoE 
Breast, Millers Falls....... each $3.00, 254% 
Breast, Bartholomew’s....each $2.50 
25&10@404 
Ratchet, Merrill, ......cosesess 20@20K5% 
Ratchet, Ingersoli’s . o00cnsecnnnteannanal 25: 
Ratchet, POTROE S. o0c00scscccnese 20@20&54 
Ratchet, W hitney’ Bu cosccsvecesssoce 20&104 
Ratchet, UNIETL nn¢nkcensien banned 20@25s 


Ratchet, Moore’s Tripie Action.. ..25@304 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis 
Whitneys Hand Drill, 


Plain, $11.00; 
20&1 


Adjustable, $12.00. .............0. Os 
Automatic Boring Tools...... $1.75@31.85 
Chicopee Automatic Drill,......... 20k108 
Goodell Automatic Dills ..... ..... 40&58 

Twist Drills— 
CROVONORE, 900.0090000 concccrcses 50&10&104 
oe AD ae 50& LO&LOF 
Graham’s Pat. Groove Shank .50&10&104% 
MOPFBEC. .....0000008 o vosesebe --- 50&10&108 
New Process........... eneee 50R10&108 
DERROEEE sccsncccgsses o2s os ae HORLOKLO“ 
Syracuse (Meta list)........ «-. 5081 


_ THE IRON AGE. 





Dritt Bits, 9 or 8 Bit 


pai Chucks See cht Chucka.” 
CrP ERS Pans— 
See Pans, Dripping. 
Drivers, | Screw— 


Douglass = 
Disston’s. 













Staniey R. & L. C 

No. anabied ‘Hana yee: 65&10% 

a evcensresheusecna sd .70&10% 
Sargent & Co.’s 

#0. 4a or ed Pe. , Sonica 

os. an 6634& 

wae cannons 
Knapp & Cowles 

No. 

No. 2 

No. 8.. 

Nos. 4 and ‘00, ‘Acme and Ideal, . .50&5@ 

50K10R5% 

SOONG 6 iscscseee eseeonens devseced ae 
SO ae ONIN, 600: cacvesesenssacsnanen 
Champion 50 cnedeasonsmaoennne eee SK 104 
ORAM BAC .0 05. cnccences es eeseees BU0@S3! 
Crawford's Adjustable..............++ 
Ellrich’s Socket and Ratchet..26@25&104% 
Allard’s Spiral, new list..............++ 25% 
Kolb’s Common Sense. -¥# doz., $6. “4 106 
Syracuse Screw-Driver Bits. ..  BO0K30K5S 
Screw Driver Bits.......... # doz., eros 
Screw Driver Bitts, Parr’s..# gross. 
Fray’s Hol. H dle Sets...No. 3, Fia.b0, 45% 
Ps Bip WE RID BNW MOOG. one svdsvacestiats 50% 
Cincinnati. .......s000 eocvececes cece 25&104 
Brace Screw Drivers..........+.+++ -25&10% 
Buck Bros,’ Screw Driver Bits... .275¢&5% 
Goodell’s Automatic. .........cseccceees 50% 
Mayhew’s Black Handle................ 60% 
Mayhew’s Monarch. ..............++ 452108 


C. T. Williamson Wire Noveity | Co. ....50% 


o | Ege Beaters—See Beaters, Egg’ 
Egg Poachers— 
See Poachers, Egg. 
Electric Bell Sets— 
See Bells, Electric. 
Emery-%>. 4 to No. 54 to Flour, CF. 


K Ae *” .. 2 She 
egs, ¥ Db. ¢ 
ig kegs, ® B.. ¢ Sie 2h¢ 
24 kegs, ¥D... 5 Bie 38 ¢ 
~ cans, 10 
in case. .6 be 5 ¢ 
10-® cans, less 
than 10...... 10 ¢ 10 ¢ The 


Enameled and Tinned 
Ware—See Ware, Hollow 


Escutcheon Pins— 
See Pins, Escutcheon, 


Escutcheons 





Door out Same a as Door Locks, 
Brass Thread. . .60@60&104 
WE ancaxeccdsenntadvcccenncsctaetenses 25% 
Expanded I Metal— 
TAABINE, «. ceccccccccccecoccs ecccvececcees 10% 
Fencing, Painted Sheets........+++ co cee 
Netting, Painted Sheets......... 900000 -20% 
Door Mats, Galvanized........... cen oeone 
Window Guards, Paneled......... oc cc 
Tree Guards, Paneled..... ooceccesecses 15% 
Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 
asteners, Blind— 
Mackrell’s, # doz., $1,00....... 10% 


20@20& 
Van Sand’s Screw’ at, $15 ® gr.. rst 


Van Sand’s Old Pat., $15 ¥ gr.. &1 
Austin & Eddy No, 2008...... e gr., gi. 
Security Gravity...... seinen -ie ¥ gr., $9.00 
Zimmerman’s...........+ cree -esvee 560&10% 

re Bucets— 

ci shhadeewnbe eopbbecssanast.< ooccnsten 

Fenn’ s REE OE pakcavsccnccsce eoee08 
TINS. 6 6 09:00600006500000000000 000 eccevecven 
Frary's Pat. Petroleum.............- . 60% 
B. & L. B. Co. 

West’s Lock, Open and Shut Key.. .504 
Star, Metal Plug, ee 40: 


‘% 

Lockport, Metal Piug, reduced i ist, .60% 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined.. peaaee 

60&10&10% 


Cosh TAO, occsscccccccocces T0&5@70& 104 
Burnside’s Red Cedar..............+.+. 50% 
Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbil iots..: -50&108 
John Sommers’ 
Peerless Best Block Tin Key........ fe 
IXL, ist quality. Cork Lined.... . 
Diamond Lock......... .ssssesees son 
Perfection,Fla. Red Cedar(in venen)es 
Boss Metallic BET pacce ve -sene0 50% 
Reliable Cork Lined............ 
O. K, Western Pattern Cork Lined.. 
No Brand, Red Cedar (in bbls.). SoRI08 
Western Pattern Metal Key.. 40% 
No Brand Metal Mi cccrestiteesss 


Self ae 
Enterprise, # doz., $36.00..... oscil 204 
Lane’s ®@ doz., $36.00..... exednuee 25104 


Fellog PI Plas ites — 
Fibre Ware-—See Ware, Fibre. 





ifth V heels— 

AL and Cincinnati. . 

SINE s Gunkedhiss  b0ereckeerenseane 

Files— 
Domestic— 

Nicholson Files, Rasps, &c.60&10&£5@ 
60&10R1048 

Nicholson (X.F.) Files.......sssesessees 254 


Nicholson’s Royal Files (Seconds),...75% 
(extra ottoes on certain sizes, ) 


American...........+ 10@66%,& 10K 5% 
G. & H. Barnett (Black Diamond) 

60& 10@60X10&54 
BBOOES, o0000r000ssca0dness --60&10&10@704 
ix 00060500,655 48 -60&10&10@704 


Other makers, best brands, FOX 1LOK5@ 704 
Fair brands........ .. 70&10B70&10%104 


Second ay eescee sceeesees SO @B0R5EE 
Heller’s Horse Rasps... OKT OSes 
McCaffrey’s Horse Kasps......« +» 5O&108 
Chelsea Horse Rasps, d Cut. ..50&10¢ 
Arcade Horse Rasps.....60&10@60&10&54 
Trojan Horse Rasps.............60&10&5% 


imported— 
+e soe es oURORORS list, 20% 


t, 25@S0% 


Butcher........ 


Stubs.. cesses oases Stubs 


tock 


Jun » 8, 1893 





Fixtures, Crindstone- 
Sargent’s Patent,........... CRS 


Readi paewane Ce. oceccccccces 
oe errr ere 
Fiuting Machines— 


See Machines, Fluting. 


Fluting Scissors— 
See Scissors, Fluting. 


rgcdes Soveosere- 


Forks— 

Hay, Manure, &c.Asso., List, joeTosseas 
Hay,Manure,&c.,Phila. List,60@' O&2s 
Plated, see Spoons. 


Frames— 
White Vermont. 


Red, Polished and Ra SN Sioa 


Screen, Window and Door 
Porter’s Pat. Window and Door F: 






Warner’s Screen Corner Irons.... 


Stearns’ Frames and Corners. 
Cortland.. eccccee 
Phillips’ Window Screen Frames....... 


Bonanza Window Screens..50&5@ 
Empire Fancy Screen Doors, ® doz n 





Freezers ice Crea 
White Mountain........... btat Te 
Granite State... a 65@ 65454 
Arctic...... 4 TOONES 
American..... ccvsed 
Buffalo Champion...........+++ 
Sheparda’s Lig REED ns osecece - CSTE 
PMc cthuadad. o0cvanenteneaed eee 
Ss 5 sshtsacceeeceshan cccvcccce cece 





Double Action Crown..... 
Rs. csnus 


Femme ewww eneee 





ae socvecccvesesccesescnsenae 
Peeriess....... ono meathcit ocnsen us -- CO&1L08 
Ss 6a.cuv$usecceeths ehestece teh oaiee 
Ms cb nbunheswavaccesedcesecnal 0&108 
poss ond Fy Pet. mapactareosssl . ook 108 10&Iu8 
eystone, P -» CAC! eee 
II cau nacsnane ks chaccetee Sng domes 
Standard Doubie ‘Action... evccces 
Expert...... o00ee.cesccce cocceced 
Passncaseressnes © ccccscecsoed 
"mone ee seccce 
Fruit 3 and #elly Presses— 
se ‘ind Selly. 


Fruit 


See Lace kers lad 


Fry Pans—see Pans, Fry. 


Funnels— 
Gersdorff’s Perfection, Standard and 
Globe; Tin, 1 gro., 10%; 2 to 6 


20%: 5 to 10 gro phases eovscecece’ 
Coppe er, 1 to 6 doz., "154; 8 to 12 

doz., § OVEr 12 GUB.......seecseee 

Furnaces, Soldering 
Burgess No. 3 Gem tin reservoir... 
Burgess No. 3Gem, Copper reservoir, 
Clayton & Lambert No. 1 Fire- 

ee ecovecetbess . 

F use—Dis. 124@152. # 1000 fs. 


Common Hemp Fuse,for dryground. 
Common Cotton Fuse,for dry eed te 
Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground., 
Double Taped Fuse, for very wet gr. 6 
Triple Taped Fuse, for v wet 

Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for wa’ or, 730 
Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water.1500 


ates Molasses— 
Stebbin’s Pattern...... oecccceee 
Stebbin’s Genuine....... os eeeeBOK10R1 
Stebbin’s Tinned Ends............40&1 
Lincoln’s ienenyeey seeecesees ees O@7TU0EL 
Weed’ Bs emocesocceccccsccose oe seccce 
Bos, 9 


Bit 


wok! gee RC. oes eee eens CORLOS 
Starrett t’s Surface, Center and Scratch, 


Stanley R. & L. Co.’s aes and Rabber™ 


Gaug e. 


eer eee eee esees tee eeeee 


# doz 2 $8.00@98.50 
Hoague & Peck’s Champion Gauge— 
With Scale. ......scsee eeeeee St Om, 
Without Scale...... se cevese ®t GOg., 
Wire, Wheeler, Madden & Co.......... 
Wire, MOrse’S......0ss00005 ccescocccepae 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe's.. Seccccceua 
Wire, P., 8. & W. Co. 


eee eee rere 


xGimicts tensity cesccvcccoese se 
Eureka Gimlets...........00+ eoegse 
Diamond Gimlets............0008 
Double Cut, Brest aacscpes 8. 

Doub e Cut, Ives : 
Doubie “n Douglass’... 


aly age’s oi RG one occeces eee 
Breen —~ es vcccccee ee evccececcceses 
ro Liquid on. veces eee 
tue Pots—See Pots, Glue. 


ase le— 
Fraser's eat Axle # D 4¢, Pall @D 
Fraser’s, in boxes.......... 


coves @ QT 

Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs..# es 
$1.20 D $2.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting. ...10-® sai. ea. 85¢ 


Lower grades, special brand 

. gr 88.50987 00 
Axleine, tin boxes..... gross $12.00 
English Coach, wooden boxes casaen cone 


English Coach, 5-® tin pails. "fae. .60 
Tiger, wooden boxes., ‘© 4 
Tiger, 5-D tin pails.. 
Crindstones— 
pouhy  taenier MBE. vorccccsces 
Family, Cleveland Stone Co..,. 


Grindstone Fixtures— = 


Gun Powder -See Powder, 














t — 
Sewi arte, Se Mw  * Gr--++ + oocenee Sh D 
Pat. Sowine’ ay BP Om... se0sses 


Pat. Se natu aus ae 
Pat. Peg, wa. S cee “doa ¢ 
Pat Peg, anlar ‘op. .® 
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Malters— 
”s, Rope, Jute......... 60&10&10&2% 
s ene. Pt Ag Tute........-70R2ZF 
Hemp. .50&24 
8 ® Add. Kop e Halters. sais «25 hOee 
ert’s Hem orse and Cattle Tle 

: 50&10&2% 
Oovert’s Jute Horse Ties...........- 7TO&2E 
Covert’s Jute Cattle Ties........70&10&2% 

Oovert’s Adj. Web Halters....... B5&k5&2 


Oovert’s Sa dlery Works Halters. ..3344% 












Covert’s Saddlery Works Horse ‘and 
Cattle Ties... cece: cccccccccceees 33444 
Hammers— 

Handled Hammers— 

Bardole>. list Dec. 1, ’85...... 25&10@354% 

‘aio eer: Seecsees 
Humason MF snhercees 
oes > Tool Co.......- sued fs -++-50&10 $ 
Maca & Son. .220....2 .40&10@—# 
avewe R, Plumb. 
artisans’ Choice, A. E. Nail...... 
Regular Y. & P., A. : a ~ eppepenee 50% 
Horseshoe Turning Hammers 
Other Hammers..........++s+0+++ 
Geener's OO RP 
ey’s Machinist's <* Rivetin 
~— Tack, Nos. 1, 2, 3, $1 





Neison Tool Works 
Warner & Nobles, new list 
Peck, Stow & W ileox.. 








Heavy Hammers and 


Sledges— 
8D and under... BEeee 
8to5D..... nace 75810@75810 
Over 6 édeeonse ¥ D30¢ 


Wilkinson’s & miths........ .186¢@11¢F D 
Handcuffs and Leg Irons 
—See Police Goods. 
Handies— 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
Aching’, , ow iat Suaues 


Champion ° # doz., $3.00 


Iron, Wrought or Cast— 
Door or pe. 






IeOl, abe0se 1 3 

doz.... 90 1.00'1.08 1.85 1.60 
Per doz. ...$0. Boo aiog 
Roggin’s Latches..... eeeae® doz 30¢@35¢ 


Bronze Iron Drop Latches..# doz 70¢ net 
Jap’d Store Door Handles—Nuts, $1.62; 

late, $1.10; no plate, $0.88........ . net 
Barn Door, # doz $1.40 1 








Chest and xifting... 
-Wood— 
Saw and Plane......... 
nee, Hatchet, Axe, 
Hickory Firmer Chisel, ass 
Hickory Firmer Chisel, 
Apple Firmer Chisel ’d. 5.00 
iP! le Firmer Chisel large. --¥ gr 6.00 ( = 
socket Firmer Chisel, ass’d..¥® gr 3.00 | & 
oe Framin; Chisel, as ass’d.# gr 5.00) & 
J. B. Smith & we teagan 
le, asso 2.75 
Auger, assorted.. 
A , large.... 
Auger, Ives’........ eooee © 
Pat. Auger, Douglass 
Pat, Auger, Swan’s......... cooe Wt BE 
Hoe, e, Shovel, &c 
Hangers— 
Barn Door, old patterns........70@70&5£ 
Barn Door, New England....... 70G@70&54% 
Samson Steel Anti-Friction............ 55% 
SEG Se vdcconsleccasctecesosecss 5S 
Samilton Wrought Steel Track....... 55% 
Ghampion...... ........ shuseteccuadl 10% 
Climax BERTI s. oo0ccsccccss voce aoe 
Zenith for Wood ae bsicenwe, anes shit hidwone 
Victor 86. 1, ‘$b. 00; No. 2 etry No. 
8, $18,00.....000000000+ Secenh caked ‘50&2% 
Kidd ails Ftuccsstechges nan 50@ 508108 
aseess srececeesss OOKLIO@SOVR1OR5S 
Bost “Anti- Friction wescod + 00810@0081 085% 
Duplex eos 1 OS es asencsres 10&5% 
Terry’s Modern......... 0@50&10&5% 
Terry's ‘Soni. caren ad Tater} 
Terry’s dettivdacdtdtouces 
Terry’s Shield 


Sere ak isc i 
Cronk’s Patent, Steel Covered.. 
eaziee Spee Anti-Friction.... .... 








Rchaatnce 10% 
Lane’s New Standard 50k5S 
Lane’s Standard 10% 
IE vadedccncscescccccananenas 4 
Warner’s Pat.......... --20&10&104 
Stearns’ Anti-Friction --20&10&104 
Stearns’ caemenge. ehasenstésaed 25&10&104 
oncene ti Nos. 1 , $2.25; 3, $2.50; 4, 
Paragon, Nos. 5, 534, 7 and 8.......20&104 
Ge snene ves stas Cukes ..60@60&10% 
Nickel, Steel, Nos. 0, $25; 1, 80; dat eatos 
Chicago Anti-Friction.............. 10% 
hsinesvacesss 40&10@40&10&54 
Inters - -50&10@604 
Pendulum, Payson’s. eeoteubue ft 10% 
Mec cecncs 00 ccee covnccoocsccegscedee 
Economy, $6.00.......... -50&10% 
Perfection... ...... oese -50810@5081085% 
Lundy, Steel Ue cadeuceoceesedcs 
Matchless .........0. ee evcece 22 soatog 
SEED cethns.cees sdbdobisicheceseecnes 458104 
Moore's OE panes anne aveeniien 33% 
oore’s 0 a ae at 
err 55% 
Harness Snaps—sSee Snape. 
Hatchets— 
American Axe and Tool Co. 
Blood’s....... cocccces Seeece coce 
Hunt’s. Maudeeespenedtsubcsesnens 
en onc cations 
GUA ei cauncaneseeseas ane 
Pet tidensdssesscedusee ee 
Underhiii’s...... nid oncdccucoese | OO UO 
Buffalo Hammer Co............. @ 
Payette R. Plumb........ ccvesess | GORSES 
ammond & Son.........0.+++ 
Las oe 
Bie BB We OO. cccccccseee ceeoceee 
Ten Eyck Edge Tooi Go.......... 
CED <Asocccccus<. vecttegite “aanes ens 
Schulte, Lokoff & Go. 2..." BOIS 58 


“t 


THE IRON AGE. 


Hay and Straw Knives— 
See Knives. 


Hinges— 


Blind Hinges— 
ND range vestedins: suscensues.vedbee T5&2% 
OR 504% 
Clark’s, Nos. 1, 3, 5, “40 and 60. -80@80854% 
Clark’s Mortise Gravity enegesnnembelil 50% 
Sargent’s, Nos.1, 3, 5, 11, 12, 13.75@75&10% 
Reading’s Gravity apeses 75&10@75&10&5% 
Shepard’s. 
POEs cvccconcecuscsssowseseees 





Acme, Lull & Porter. 
Queen Cit — Re 
Clark’s, Lull & Porter, Nos. 0, i, 3 
5 eer 75&10&2 sh 
North's Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 
2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for Brick, 
$11.50 TTTT TITTT TTT TT iT. eovcece 10% 


Gate Hinges— 


SPORGETR cciccccess 8 doz $4.20, 60@60£104 
- Dis cacscccousesans # doz $7 80, 60@60&104 
E, Reversible . doz. .$5.60, 6 @W0k10% 
é lark’ DEO Bab Medea seresocsccs 60810854 
N. Y. State... .....¥ dos e = ,60@60&10% 
Automatic...... daseenaes doz $12.50, 50%" 
DEER as. cnccevcsdees svcecssed 60&10&5 5S 


Spring Hinges— 


Geer’s Spcins and Blank Butts... .40% 
Union Spring Hinge Co.’s list, 
 *} 

Barker’s Double Acting 
8 eR ere 
OMAMNOT Es.0cccccess eevee 
pen ~ 
Chicage 
Bards 












Empire and Crown. 
Hero and Monarch.. 
———. Gem and Star. 





emanies Lenawenn Keewdeenecscace cso” 60% 
ee rr 
No. 26 Unbreakable.........ccsee-cese: 
J. G. C. Covered, ® gro., $30. L eauaaatl 50&5* 
SM cacunendacvasonssassccil 60@60& 
Wiles’, No. 1, ® gro., $16; No. 2.. 3 
Devore, No. i pidinetessenen ¥ gro *) $13. 00 
MeRnacinconscsccccessecesecese # gro., $13.00 
rr . 8 gro., $12.00 
New Idea Nos. 1 and 10....# gross $13.00 
New Idea _— ME atnnngcnscaxees 458 
TT ee # gross $10.00 
Stearns’ Noiseless Floor ae a set, 
RR etscuccndccssscacveanas &10@30% 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 


List February 14, 1891. 
Strap and T.. 50&10@50&10&54% 
Corrugated Strap ‘and T.. --50&10&5% 


6 to 12 in., ¥D.. 4¢ 
Screw Hook and} 14 to 20 in. ® B..3%¢ 


NG dav cctnnnes 22 to 36 in. # D.. 
in., # BD ie 

Screw Hook and Eye.... ~ #D 
in., od a4 5 
Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 3 and 84 105 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 232 anc. 234 
55&104 
I avncckhaddwe cssaousccagt 70&10% 


Plate Hinges { 8,10 & 12 in., @ B......5¢ 
“ Providence ” over 12in. ® D......4¢ 


Hoes— 


20% 

Lane’s Crescent, Planters’ Pattern.45&5% 

Lane’s Razor Blade, Seovil epee .804 

Maynard, 8, & O. Weisaksistkauaseu’ 45&5% 

Sandusky Tool Co., S. & O. Pat) goxioe 

Am. Axe and Tool Co., 8. & O. 10@70% 
Pat ; 


*" 6@60&10% 
ddiddbicedediecceanine viseued 60&10% 
Handled— 
Garden, Mortar, &c... ....... 70@70&5&2% 
Planter’s, Cotton, &c......... 70@70&6&2% 
WOO MOGs ccccccccesccesseces 60@60&54 
ae d\ennnane miksiwtnenees “1 doz $4.00 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 
See Rings and Ringers— 
Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoistung. 
Hollow-Ware— 
See Ware, Hollow. 
Holders— 
Bag— 
Sprengie’s Pat............¥ doz $18... .60% 
Bit— 
Extension. 
Barber's, # doz $15.00...... -.40@408104 
Ives, # doz $20.00.......... 60&5@60&104 
Diagonal...... gute eeee sas ¥ doz $24.00, 404 


Angula®,...s...++++e+® GOz $24.00, 4085% 
File and Tool— 


WN FD, ccant vats cde cases # doz $4.00, 254 
Bitncison File Hoiders.. 20% 
Sash— 


Motley’s Adj. Sash, Medium Size....... 
# doz $1.20, 408 


eee eeeeeeeenes 


Hooks— 
Cast Iron— 
Bird Case, Sargent’s List.. 


Bird Cage, Reading........ a 002108105 
Clothes e, Sargent’s list 


Clothes Line, Reading list. 

60£10@60&10&104 
Ceiling, Sargent’s list......... 55&10&10% 
Harness, Reading list..554£10@55£10&104 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s list. 


55&10@,608104 

Coat and Hat, Reading. 
50&10@50210£10% 

Wrought Iron— 

Se vc kunnccsedcudumaensaaede # doz $1.25 
Cotton Pat. (N. Y. Mallet and Handle 
We Wibvccadcauasdenaekscdonudenshaesneee 30% 
Tassel and Picture, T. & S. Mfg.Co....50% 


Wrought Staples Hooks, &e. 
See Wrought Goods 


Wire— 


Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 
Ns cnanalcsatuananuhh oecieel .60@60&10 
"— Coat and Hat, Miles, list April, 

1886 .50@50&104 
Indestructible Coat and Hat. ..4: 5@45&5% 
Wire Coat and Hat, Standard .60@60&104 
Handy Hat and Coat.......... 50&10@604 
Steady Ceiling Hooks.......... 50&10@604% 
MOUS bvccxcecacigidiaducduved 80&15@80&20¢ 
Atlas, Coat and Hat............0..ss00- 65% 
Williamson’s Bird Cage Hooks, List 

I. i ss. cecenstetimitedduiedeute 40% 
Bright Wire Goods—See Wire. 


Miscellaneous— 


Nolin’ 8 Grass. # doz $2.25 






Hooks aid Eyes— “Maileable Iron. 


70@70&104 
Hooks and Eyes—Brass........ 60£10&10% 
Fish Hooks, American. .............es. 508 


Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse 


Horse Shoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 


Hose, Rubber— 













a 7T5@75&10&54 
Standard... Re 
Extra...... 60&10% 
N. Y. > le Ci hice exdnaaae 25&54 
N. Y. B. & P. Co. ‘ Extra 0@40&54 
N. Y. B. & P. Co., Dunde 50&10@604 
Huskers— 
Blair’s Adjustable. ............. ¥ gr $8.00 
Blair’s Adjustable Clipper. ....8 gr 7.00 
Hubhard’s Solid Steel.......... ¥ er 4.50 


Indurated Fiber Ware— 
See Ware, Indurated Fiber. 


Irons. 
Sad— 

From 4 to 10, at factory....# 100 B, 

$2.30@$2.40 
Self-Heating....cccccccsccccccces on dog $8.00 
Gott Renting Tailors’........ # doz $18.00 
Enterprise Irons, list Jan. 17, 1893....308 
Enterprise Star Irons, list Jan. 17 93. .308 
Mice. .»aasdnan! 60&10@60K10R5% 
Ideal Irons, new list.. ae 
Salamander IronS.........scececcecse es 


B. B. Sad Irons, # B.............05 
Chinese Laundry (N.E, oa S aes 8g 
New Eng land 

Mahony‘ 8 Troy Poi. “Trons. 

Sensible, list Jan. 91.. 
Sensible Tailor’s Irons.. ‘ 
National Self-Heating....... ........+- 


Soldering— 


Soidering Coppers ........... BD 19@21¢ 

Covert’s Adjustable, listJan. ‘. 1886, 
85&2¢ 

Tinker’s Dread.. # doz $1.75; ® gro. $18 


Pinking— 
Pinking Irons, # doz., 55@60¢, 









J ack Screws—See Screws. 
Jacks, Wagon— 


PE iikdkhegedccscavsnnnusedsscuseenad 334 
WEcssbunceveeseneasoeses eeaevedcesu 
ME vw ccvcccececsccccesvececececceed 
Ketties— 
Brass, Spun, Plain, list Jan. 1, 91. .25&5¢ 
Brass, Spun, Pid.W.M.list Jan. 1, 91. .20¢ 
Stamped Brass Kettles. __...... eb 21¢ 
Enameled and Tea—See Ware, itoow 
Keys— 
Lock, Ass’n list Dec. 30, 1886,.65&10@70¢ 
ie, CSO, BC...c.cccsce cvvee 3344825 
Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks............... 40% 
Hotchkiss’ Copper and Tinned..... .. 40% 
Hotchkiss’ Pad. and Cab.............. 35% 
Wollensak Tinned...........se.055 50&10% 


Knife Sharpeners— 
See Sharpeners, Knife. 
Knives— 


Butcher, Shoe, &c. 
ae Butcher Knives, List Dec 8, 
1 





Ames’ Butcher Knives 


Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c. 40% 
Jordan’s Aa Al Butchers’, list........ net 
Nichols’ Butcher Knives........... nF 
W. W. Wilson, Butcher, - in., $2.00; 
in., $2. 70; 8 in., $3.80, 

Ames’ Shoe Knives.........+0....+. 20@254 
Ames’ Bread Knives, # doz $1.50, 1 
Moran’s Shoe and Bread...... 10% 


Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives, 
Table and Pocket—See Cutlery. 


Corn— 

Bradley’s. .......s+0+++ eoccccece 
Wadswor? WS cccesees eeees s2ialoz 
Drawing- 

Winey, eecneces eseces 

eo 2 : aaviaea --T6@7521085% 
New Eee woes ae . 
ee. eee Toa To@ex 
Watrous.... .. cooee ADRLIO@ 


Grass,No.2, en No.3, =. 10; 5 4, $2.25 | 
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L & 1. J. White............. / 
Bradley’s.......... > 


Adjustable Handle. 
Wilkinson's Folding.. 


Hay and otrew- 
Lightning, from jobbers. ...$8.00@$9.0¢ 


BEB WOT, 000 vcccecced 40& 1 
Carter’s Needle...® doz. oa 7 sasuRlos 
SE ccucced 0060 # doz. $13, 

Nolin’s Hay.. ........ # doz. $7. 
Mincing— 


Am, (2d goals? gr., 1 blade, $7 


2 oe $12 blades, $18... ......me# 
ee ed 108 
Smith’s, ¥ doz., Single, $2; Double 
Knapp & Cowles............... 

Buffalo Adjustable. ...¥# doz. fo80geos 

Knobs— 

Door, Mineral ..... 








Door, Por. Jap’d.. 
Door, Por. Nickel. 
Door, Por. Plated Nicke. 
Drawer, Porcelain. . 

Hemacite Door Knobs. 








Curvton. Midiee tinue. 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, ¥ gro, 808 6 &c...158 
Ladders. 
Davies Extension and Single.......20&5% 
Lad les— 
Melting, Sargents’........ ..... ¢ 
Melting, Reading... See radkeewudene be St 
Melting, P., 8S. & W........ - +. 35&1 
Melting, Warner's ESeucevens. coqeals cose 
Lanterns— 
Tubular— 
Reger, with Save... seuecesons ‘< = 
uard...... . Os 
Side Lire with Guard.........# dos p 
Square Lift, with Guard. seeee @ dos 


Anti-Friction, with Guard.. .® dos 
Brass Plated, Sq. Lift, Guard.® dos 


Cop. Plated, Sq. Lift, Guard..# dos 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
2%4-Inch regular....... cccceccce S GSE 
3-inch regular.............-. «. 8 dos 
254-inch flash light............. ¥ dos 
3-inch flash light......... ... -.- 8 dos 


Lawn Mowers— 
See Mowers, Lawn. 


Leaders, Cattie— 
Humason, Beckley & Co.’s......... 


ee -- 70&1 70&108108. 
IL dicnnsnamecusigne ee 
Peck, Stow & W. Co........ eoecess CORLOG 


Lemon Squeezers— 
See Squeezers, Lemon. 


Lifters, Transom— 


Wollensak’s: 
Class 3 and 4, Bronzed Iron...... <a 
Class 3 and 4, Bronze aoe seeee 
Class 3 and 4, Brass. . 


Saviight bitten eres 
60@602103% 
aoe 


Rether’s, list Feb. 20, 1891 
Bronzed Iron Rods... 
Brass, Real Bronze or Nickel a 
Excelsior sovcceccecse seccceceose 


Universal...... ene coesescaceseduiinn - 608. 
60£10@608i¢ 





Lines— 
Cotton and Linen Fish........ oeesceee SOR, 
Chalk 


a Linen, 84 ft., No. 1 $1.25; ‘0. 
> Se: No. 8, $2.25 ; No.4 $2.75; No. 


5, 
Cotton Chalk | 
Samson Cotton, N 


Silver Lake, Braided No. 0, $0) No, 
1, $6.50; No. 2 2, $7.00; No, 
OE davenccnnovesinrousmnndiidute ecescces 
Mason’s Linen, No. » $1.50; N 
G20. No the’ gnb 34, ‘o 4, 






Mason's Colored Cotton.. 
= coos. -Nos. 18 19 20 
pocoseggecages $3.50 $3.00 $2.50 
Ventilator Cord, Samson raid 
White or Drab Cotton...¥ dos $7.50. . 
Ossawan Mills, Chalk. 
Chalk, Soft ' Braided, Oo 
Braided, 258. 


— — 


2 
$6.00 8.00 12.00 16.00 
Locks, &c.— 


Cabinet— 


Eagie, Gaylord Par- ) List Marc! 
ker and Corbin.. Jan. 1, 
Deitz, Nos. 36 to 39. 
Deitz, Nos. 51 to > 
Deitz, Nos. 87 to 96. 
ome = Night Latches 






Barnes Giiincenveccasecs 

nae Cab. d Combin 

ampion Cab. an m «+ «S858 
Yale...... pence eoquaenenddel -+.R@t pric 


PRI: hcwccdcovecensccssoncecesteel 

Door, Locks, Latehon, &o.— 

R. & E. Mfg. Co., list Mar.20,) 65£1 
1889... M 


Mallory, Wheeler & Co., iist } lower mt 
often 


SONG, TB. 000. 000 dctddeerse 
Sargent & Co. t Aug.i,'88 
Branford Lock Works . ... mace 


_— 
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Brinn, Graham & Mathes, tet Jan. : Menders, Harness— id Palle—. oe sitet Plane Irons— 

Fe A  coens ae 2g | FCT AOL. ....-ceveveesersseeeceerseeeces : 20-qt. 25 Butcher's. ..+.+++++++++++.@500@95.95 to 8 
Barnes Mfg. Co..............+++ 1004 10% Milk Cans—See Cans, Mlik. ae & Co.:18ate om rete celetond o 5% pes re magscccreecnencnsdsgeesssecnee 
Secccecccescnccesece cas ThUStle........000000e 
Deits Fiat Key... ner Pres | Mills— Galvanized— rg aeng a ,. - +» SOROS 

Romer’s Night Latches...............- 15% Coffee— sInr’s Laght Wetght, fa. 2 et. pancpe - ¥ Sweats" ecnaconas 
Brooklyn Latches..........++.+.+5: 60&10% | Box and Side, List,Jan.1, 1888.60@60£10% 8 Lig e %. . . Onseesseenvesevesenecess 25% 
Warner's Burgiar Proof. ® doz. $8.00, 50%] Net prices are often made which are fewiee Weight, ¥ dz. . on oi Stanley R. & L. G0... 200000 6OmIeR 
lower than above discount. = = = = — |, SAE DNWAB Bes «++ ss a+ = +s . : 
Padlocks— amorsene. , Enterprise Mfg. Co., list cm. a Shepard &C : re} a4 4 Plates— 
List June’l0, 1891...........0...00005 50&2% | The ine roy ghpeeaaaenapeeied |, 2.75 3.25 3.50 | Felloe........sseesseee seevee es D 69OOIEs 
Norwicn Lock Mis. Co., old list. ...50&2% | Waddel’s New Box Milis, Ideal Buckets—See Well Buckets, Pliers and Nippers— 
Zale | net prices Brand, New List......... sedacun sindurated Fiber Ware oe meinen 
wareka, Fale Te a es | Mincing anieso— Milk 14 eerie oink Hall's No. 2 & 
somer’s Scandinavian, &c., Nos. 100 to See Knives, Mincing. Fite Patls, deep... 2227038 doz $4.80 | Humason & Beckley Mtg. Go. 
A, re ScitbheceeheWawnserstiesneiet 1 Molasses Cates— Fire Pails, round bottom ¥ doz $5.40 anaes Giant 
Champion Padiocks See Gates, Molasses. Standard Fiber Ware— | Gas Pliers, Gustar’s Nickel Piated 
Hote Plain. pears d | Eureka Pliers and NIPpOES......-.+00s 
eae”) # dion $0. toabdeIOL | Money Drawers— Dairy Patiala ge doe 4.00 °4.80| Bone We te toe seeseee enol 
eees ccccee OZ . 7 ° io S. . ee eeeeseeesseseees 
Barnes Mfz.C0...........000-s 40@40&10% See Drawers, Money. Ewe fais. Ko Tat, ¥ dos 4.00 p28. & W.Tinners’ Guiting N ppers. 
Beandiinaivian..0.0°.".0°0"""""""haaos | Mowers, Lawn— Sugar Pulls. wrwvrssses £80 6.00] Carew's Bat. Wise Gutters: ""..." am 
&.T. Fraim’s Keystone Scandinavian, Best Machines: 10-in., $4; 12-in., $4.50; HOrse Palls. ....cc00s -. 4.50 Morrill’s Parallel, * dos, $13.60. . BOSS 
Nos. 119, 120, 130 and 140........ 90&108 | 14-in., $5; 16 In., $5.50; 18-in., $6 Buggy Pails....... 3.50 Cronk’s 8 in., $15.00; 10'in........... . 
ian lg cael ci Low-Grade Machines : Slop Jars (bal. trap)........ 7.50 8.50 | Cronk’s Button Pattern....... 50&1 
= ens £- S po = ry . 10-in. $3; 12-in., $3.25 14-In., $3.50 each | Chamber Pails, 14 qt........ 6.00 7.00 | Cronk’s Carrier Pliers.......... 
0 re NO, a 
Blaymaker, Barry & Co, Muzzies— Pane— ppl Piumbs and Levels— 
. 2010 line eR cess cccennensimescs # doz, $3.00, 25% ripping 
OO ee eee et emenes " PUNO BINER, o vevesscccecscceccesséé ¥ ® 53¢¢ | Regular List............. 75&10@75& 10268 
No. 61 line.... rT se % N il yr nage eed eeagecoccocosseses ¥ pm 5¢ Stanley’s Duplex......... ahaa 20&108 
ER oisbscocsatekwrgericese 75810g | © _ a winiihiabiaieaiaie Silver & Co. as FY seeee Peteeeeeeeens 40% Stanley's Handy.........++.++0000» nas 
ut an re, ee Trade Neport. — —— I DIESE TOT Bese ceeccceresscescssees teserceses 
Wire Nails, Papered. ’ » Stentasd List: SRO Wann casech e066 00 tnnanenicaiine 40&10% 
Association I st, May 1,’92. 2081081 0854 0 8 4 Pocket Levels .........70&10@70&10&10% 
Tack Mfrs.’ list............ 5@70&104% . ‘dos. .$3.00 a; +s $4.25 £75 as Davis Iron Levels......... agabeons 402108 





Sammend’s Window g rings....... 40% 
ae Sense, Jad "Co: 


ST i cntadn cs chine tie ddsesnesele 30% 
Kempshall’s Gravity................. -60% 
Kempshall’s Model...... ...... 60@60&10% 
Corbin’s Daisy, list Feb. 15, 1886...... 70% 
Payson’s Perfect............... 60& 
Hugunin’s Sash Balances ..... .. 
Hugunin’s New Sash Locks...... 2K5K2E 
fves Patent.... .... 60&10&5@60& 10K 10% 
Fish (Liesche’s pat.), No. 100, ® gr., $8; 
Sh ih Mae totsincscnentenecens 

Davis, Bronze, ‘Barnes Mfg. Co.... ....60% 
Ohampion Safety list January, 1893.7 ee 


eeeeeeeeee ee 





Wolcott’s 
Monarch.......... 
Lumber Tools— 
See Tools, Lumber. 
Lustro— 
four-cunce bottles...... ¥ doz, $1.75; * 
Machines. 
Boring— 
Without 





Augers. Upright. Angular. 
aan 
’ Pat... 5. ne a ee eeies 
coaings 5@45&1 
Other Machines.. 3.35 2.75 - 
Phillips’ Patent 

with A Pocese 
Giller’s_Falls...... 7.50 


5 





Fluting— 


Knox, 43¢-Inch Rolls. .....$3.25 each 
x, Inch Rolie. ....-§5.60 each} 85% 
le, -inch Rolis, eit vartonaaaiatl 

aqinch Rolls, $2.85............ 35% 
in., $3.50; 6 in., $4.00; 8 in., 
Wes0 ead heensvovckabosoensnshenteusll 358 
Orown Jewel, 6 in.......... $8.50 som 35% 
American, 5 in., $3.00; 6 in., §3. 40; 7 in, 
94.50 COD. ooeveeneveseceerne ans saich' abs 
Geneva fiand ¥ Fluter, —- Metal, 
doz $12, ys 
Orown Hand Fluter, Nos, 
; 3, $10.00, 4, a 





doz $15.00..... 30% 


Hoisting— 


Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock Brake.20¢ 
Weore’ An Anti-Friction Differential Pul- 
ey Block. 


eee ee ee 


*s Mfg. . 
Bure Grip ste Steel Tackie Blocks........ -25% 


Washing— 
Anthony rena 2 ¥ doz,No, 1, $42; No, 


2, $36; N 
Wayne “American ........... ¥ doz $36.00 


— # doz, No, 2, $86; No. 3 
+. ® doz $54.00 
$ don $42:00 


_ Bagaeiesiss 
Fg a ” 
0 


Mattocks—Regular list. . 
60&10@60£10854 





Measures— 
Standard Fiberw 
dozen, $3,50; 3¢- 


Meat ea 
See Outters, Meat. 


san" Pom" ® 


. 


Hungarian, Finishing, Wehisietatea?, «xe. 
See Tacks. 


TT 
Po, --net 
Ausable...... 366 iM 8h mf 0 10828 
Clinton, Fin..19¢ is 16¢ 15¢ 14¢ Sosioe 
a 28¢ We We 2¢ We 
40&10&5@50K5% 
CER. .ncaveis 10¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢ .40&10% 
Snowden ,...19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ ee -40&104% 
eee ee. 5288 aM te 1 oo is. see 25% 
orthwest’n 
Cc - 23¢ WE Z1¢ 21¢ — 
Bo Gece vvvccccd 
25&10@334k54 
C.D. Beccosed 25¢ 23¢ We Z1¢ 21 
Maud S 259 239 220 Big oo po 
mau eee. 
O&1L0&54S 
Champlain .28¢ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ ese. 
40&5&5&28 
& | Champi ro es 6 4 i ~ A0&08 
Sham pion. ” 
~ 10&10&104 
Capewell. ..19¢ 18¢ 17¢ 16¢ 16¢...10&5% 
Anchor...... 23¢ 21¢ 2O¢ 19¢ 18¢...... 354% 
Western.....23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢...... 50% 
Empire Bronzed.......... sss 13@14 # BD 
Picture— 
Brass Head, Sargent’s list..... 60@60&104 
Brass Head, Combination list..... 50&104% 


Porcelain Head, Sargent’s list. soetoaiog 
Porcelain Head, Combination list.40&104 
Miles? Patent. ..ccccccccccvcccscscvcceced 40% 


Nail Pullers—See Pullers,Nai. 
Nail Sets—See Sets, Nail. 


Nut Crackers— 
see Orackers, Nut. 


Nuts—List Dec. 18, 1889. 


Rey Hex. 

Hot Pressed... . 5 B0¢ > 72 off list 
Cold Punched... --5.00¢ off List 
In packages of 100° D, add = 10¢ # Db 

net; in packages less than 100 D, add 






So¢ # BD, net. 
Oa kum— 
Best or Government. DB en ¢ 
U.S. Navy.. ?D 
NAVY. ccccccccccccccocs DS ¢ 
Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 
Zinc and Tim.........-+.05500 65&10@70&54 
Brass and Copper....... 50&1L0@50R10R54 


Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, No.1, 
$3.60; No. 2, $4.00; No. 3, $4.40 # doz, 
10@10&5% 


0@ 
ymoamia, Hammers’ Old Pattern, same 


Prior’ 3 Pat. or “ Paragon” Zinc. 





60&10&104 

Prior’s Pat. or “ Paragon” Brass...... 50% 
Olmstead’s Tin and Zinc..........s0008 
Olmstead’s Brass and Copper......... 50% 
BEORERGOR'S ZIRS. o000ccccccccccscecce ss 60% 
Broughton’s Brass. ............sseeeeees 508 
Steel, Draper & Williams.............. 504 

Openers, Can-— 
Messenger’s Comet....... # doz $3.00, 254 
American # 
Duplex.....cccccsccccccsecs 
Lyman’s lo cegceccocccccogons 
No. 4, French 
No. 5, Lron Handle 
Eureka......... 


geedene Scissors 
pecccees sevepeconcegsogmens dos $2.76 
Spocent, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.25; aie 
Excelsior, No. 1 Pak He. = » $1.50. 40% 
World’s Best 1, $12.00; 
No. 2, $24.00; Koos bepaiet 50&1 
Universal, » doz $80 poceseseneneoe % 
Domestic, ® doz $2.00. ........cccseeees 45% 
Champion, ¥ doz $2.00............00085 508 
Packing, Steam— 
Rubber— 
Srendesd poosesckentsemeesearnnte 70@70&10% 
I. noscnccananeantastanoneneneed 60@' 
N. Y B, & P. Co., Standard ............ 50% 
Be Kotte B Be Doig BO os cs vcvccvccess 60% 
N. Y. B. & P. Co., Salamander......... 25% 
Jenkins’ Standard, # DB 80¢....25@25.&54 
Miscellaneous— 





---LOPBL1IE F DB 


iat : > 
= ° 4¢%D 
Cotton Packing.. dagiet #3 
GERD. cc cocevecccc cscs ccccee.ccce SOE OO 


: yo panenenes $6. “00 $7.00 $8.00 $9.00 
Polished, regular goods........ 75@75&1048 
AGES BEF FORB...ccc0c csrvcccecscesd 6654 

Dust— 
Steel Edge, NO. 1........0- 0008 #8 doz $1.75 


Roastin and Baking — 
Columbia, 8.8. & Co.: Nos. 10, $2; 20, 
$2.25; 30, $2.50 each......ccccsessrees 50% 


Paper and Cloth— 
Sand and Emery— 







List April 19, 1886...... 50&10@50&10&5¢ 
Sibley’s Emery and Crocus Cloth..... 30% 

Parers— 

Apple— 

DROIRRD,. oo vrccccesccescquecetus doz $4.75 
rrr # doz 5.25 
IN cca vscondsscobesoosestee each 5,00 
BE cs bedcncevcvevccceccnecntes # doz 4.00 
NEE v2 00éracceste oevegesacsees each 7.50 
Ray -Bdoz 4.25 
Ne re each 16,00 
Family Bay State............+. ¥# doz 12.00 
POPOTIO, cc ccrccee seseeee@ doz 5,00 
Gold Medal... «8 doz 4,00 
Sis \nchas Senenedaciocemansad ¥doz 4.00 
Improved Bay State. doz 27.00@30,00 
RP ucevsccocsccscvccesss #doz 4.50 
Monarch........ ¥ doz 13.50 
a, Senn, . +. doz 6.50 
SPRUE 68056609000 ccnvenaseeute # doz 4,00 
Penn. whASeneeescooesseessectadig ¥ doz 4.00 
ee ¥ doz 4.00 
PUI ccncensscesssdectae sed # doz 4.00 
a OR -# doz 6.00 
WER cnececncoccvescccoss #doz 4.50 
We asbauchys succeeds ceesrese »¥ doz 13.50 
TT .665h0066¢a0ee0e+sennee .# doz 4.00 
White Mountain............ 00. ¥ doz 4.00 

pee hanes Cub eniessonsesceessaed # doz 4.25 
Wile ncunesscevsvbecetiesseen Seecess Rdoz 7.00 

Potato— 

White Mountain.............. 50 
Antrim Combination. ececenes ¥ doz $5.50 

A cecaneebsse, iabnesed 50 


enciis— 
ribet Carpenters’ 


Faber’s Round Gilt. 
Dixon’s Lead....... 





Pencils, Soapstone— 
ee Crayo 


»Pigker Fruit og sibenenenvend 508 


Picks— 
Railroad or Adze Eye, 5 to 6. 
to7, aioe Occencesced 60k1 


Pictur Naito 


Pinking ens 
Pins— 


Humaton, Beckley Boor, poseoed art 
en 0.’8, $17 and $18....... 
Peck, Stow & we Co.. abe loaboe 


Curtain— 
Silvered Glass 
White Enamel 





Escutcheon— 
= list Nov. 11, 1885. .60&10@50&10&5¢ 
‘Pipe, Wrought iron— 
List April 13, 1893, 
144 and under, Plain,............573¢&10% 


144 and under, Galv........ eocccese 10% 
14% and over, ie ecu shai 67348104 
136 and over, Galv.............++. 7442108 

iler Tubes, list Oct. 24, 1892... ..65&104 


Casing, list Nov. 16, 189%....... - B2g&108 
ey Joints Casing, list awe 16, 5 
Steel Rules Yebeae "°° aa < 
Cold Drawn Seamless Steel Tubing.. -508 


Planes and Plane trons— 


Bailey” - oor i. L. Co.) 
ron Planes: 





pecs eate SYS. . 50&10¢ 
laneous Planes (Stanley R. & a 

ens pocourampesesehoovoonsontvens 25&1 

Meriden Mal. [ron Co ‘Shesoass 

Davis’ Iron Planes.. Soaones 

Gage Te st Bo aS Sotiig 208108108 
‘00 8 

Sargent’s. Yoo cocccccccocs 


Poachers, Egg— 


Buffalo Steam Nong Es a # dos, 
No. 1, $6.00; No. 2, $9.00.......... ee 
Silver '& Co., eRing . doz, 


Weltiiins ssssoceneccsata ousecaree ‘bes 
Pokes, Animal— 


PDE. Moc Mincsan-caccentesn # doz 
Bishop’s Monarch.......... +++ ¥ doz 
Bishop’s Pioneer............ --¥ dos 
Bishop’s American........,... 
Eagle, Double Stale.... eee 
Eagle, Single Stale.. 
Bue keye, ingle Stale 
OEE ioe 2te>eucees 





SeaassF3 





Police eeene- 


R. I. Tool Co, » Fangouts, $15.00 # dos 1 
R. I. Tool Co., Leg Irons, $25.00 # dos i 
re a aeadesoe of Hinmdicaits \@ Meas 
aley’s Improv an cu 's ; 2 Hands, 
Polished, ¥# doz, 500: 3 Nickeled, 
ar 00: 3 hands, ¥ 
72.00 ; Nickeled, $84.00.. 
J. P. Lovell’s Police Goods. 


Polish— 








y cocceces 78 

Rising Sun, Se 

Dixon’s Plumbago......... cocgecceoee 

Boynton’s Noon Day.........¥ gro 

Parlor Pride Stove lamel, gro 

Yates’ eguid. 2 8 6 10gal 
$0.80 .70 .60 a 





Bonnell’s Lic Nid Stove Polish, fs 
Bonnell’s Paste Stove P. 
—— noms Sings Benzine Paste, © Dd 


Ree eset eeeeeteeeeeeeesese 


Nickel pee raat. cevceeee @ RPO 

TS pe gro $7.20 

| Se esa i ; eb 

SRI insserccsoccnse copes ° 

Black Flag, 5 and 10 ® paiis..... . 

Black Fl. pe in bottles, ¥ gro 

Diamond el Cleaner.......+++ 
¥ gro $10.20 


Reve aie ( of 6 or 12) 
8 r case or 
Tess than ee o> 


n case 
Liquid, 6 oz. bottles, 
Liquid, 8 oz, \epeenense 

Water Polish.. 


Poppers, Corn- 


Round or Square, 1 
Round or ——- gt: 


Round or Square, 2 qt. ‘ears 06 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 


See Diggers, Post Hole, &o. 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potuio, 


Pots— 


gross, 
gross, 
gross, 





Tinned 
Bnamoled......ccecceeses 40&1 
Family, Howe's © PUTO cccésecess d 
Family, L. F. C.’s “ Handy ”........ 


Powder— 
In Canisters— 





Fine 8 ing 15am, cccccccscecest 0.00 
Duck, 1 ® each.......... ecovecccecces =D 
Rifle, 1B NN .a e0snnccnndeseos woes 38 
Rifle, 34 B CACR.......cscccccsccccceee 18 
In Kege— 
Rifle, 25-2 RAFI. vorconce seoceoneee $3.50 
nae ae. eccceccccooes ae 
Duck, 20 kegs... vecennacceosoente :” 11.00 
Duck, DED cceccccccsconses- + RaD 
Duck 6i¢ B kegs ......... -~ 8.00 
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Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 
rr ee 25% 
ages arooces® Gity adsestete # doz $3.50 
Silver z co edadddacts ec doves Oa 


Pruning Hooks and 
Shears—See Shears. 


Pullers Nail— 
Goraton os 1111 ¥ A0e EOD Goto 
Sie Reon ee 
 eggecedecetceteces doz., , 25% 
| ean ow 
Pulleys— 
Fn Are eos abet eog 
, eve rejantestsennesecees + anaes O% 
Ji ed Clothes Line 





japann 

Solid Eye, $4.00; Swivel, 
Bay Fork, y 0k 10@5081085% 
’ 6 in. solid, 





eee eee seeeseeeeeeeseesresees #48 


ed 
Hay Fork, Tarbox Pat. Iron........ -- 204% 
Hay Fork. Reed’s Self-Lubricating. ...60% 
Gay Fork, doore’s Anti-Friction 6 in. 
post. © = Ses GRIN dpccinsccesseed 4 
Made Rack. 0... 00cccccccecccccccccscess 
Tackle bloc ks—See Blocks. 
ard’s Niagara, No. 25..¥% doz 23¢ net 
Bash (Auger Mortise). 
en WOMBO, ccc diccccoscccceccccese 6048 


Empire 

Ideal, Nos. 2, 4, 10% 15 ROK less 1¢ ¥ 

BOTIO. occ cccccccccccceves dos net. 
oz D 

Bic ncccceccongncegpe ccs 

On bbl. lots extra 54. 


Ideal,Nos. 25 and 55. ..# doz. 22¢ net. 


Pumps— 
Cistern, Best Makers......... .60@60&10% 
Pitcher Spout, Best Makers......67}4@70% 


Pitcher Spout, Cheaper G’ ds.  15@7 5&104 


Punches— ee ai 
Saddler’s or Drive, good. 0z., 
—, Call Co.’s ‘ca st Steel Drive.50&5% 


Bemis & Call Co.’s Springfield Socket.. om 
Spring, + Fone qoaligy.. .# doz., anens 


canned cxqehcs ewnia iss 
Bemis & Call Co. mn ‘s ring séceatanede 50&5¢ 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check.............- 55% 


P., 8. Ww: Co., # doz., 
sane Tinners’, ibs 


aoe Hand Punches 





very’ EVN 0000 cveseoorcvsesoocs 40% 
Sree Roane oni Punch—See Sawseta 
Niagara Hollow Punches.... .......20&2: 
Niagara Solid Punches. ...............- 554% 
Raii- 
Sliding Door, Wr’t Brass....# @, 35¢, 4 
Sliding Door, Bronzed Writ Iron..¥ tt., 4} 
Baer Boor Ysghtin Painted..# ft., 4¢, 40% 
& 
an sore BP igroseen In. sho 2.50 3.10, 10% 
le . ‘ers— 
mall, Med. e. 
Per i Soest, .. aeanee po ED 2.70 3.25 Net 
Terry’s Steel Rall............... t., 44¢ 
Victor Track Rail, 7¢ # foot........ 50& 


Oarrier, double braced, Steel Rail, #® 


Lundy P Parlor Door, Pianed Edge, < mee 
avore’s Steel Rail &104 


Moody Steel Rail @ ft., 5¢....... ..... 45% 
Rakes— 
gout Sheek, ane * @ds.. Ne Tonnaae 
Malloabie. ou e eee 
s Or No Tonse 





Gibbs’ Favorite Lawn Rake. # doz. 
Gibbs’ Crown Lawn Rake, No. 1........ 

me — $4.90; No. 2,535.40 

Oneida Lawn Rake........... # doz., $6.00 
Fort Madison Aerize ow Brace and 

Ee eee 65% 


OGRE OO occur cgccncecesess eT 
and ae, $10 to toe 1 
Jordan’s AsAl, new list eee ccencnee 
Jordan’s Old Faithful, new list.. ..Net 
Dn ccnecvececs cove cece * doz., $16. 4 





Razor @srese— 
See Strops, Razor. 


Rings and Ringers— 





Bull Rings— 
Nut Cd. 000 
Sn ae ioe 

.70&1 
Peck, Stow & W. Co.’s..50&1) Lonio 

Gllrich Hdw. Co., White Metal, low list. 
50@50&10 

Hog— 





Bettina esi SOUR 


| Atkins’ Circular........ 


Rivet Sets—See Sets. 
Roasting and Baking 
Pans-—see Pans, Roasting and 


Baking. 
Rede- 
tair’ Black Wainut........."."" W'doe 408 
Rollers— 
Barn Door, Sargent’s list. ....60&10&10% 
Acme Moore’s Anti-Fricticn. .........+ 55% 
Union Barn Door Roller.... .  ....+++ 


‘ 70% 
Thompson Mfg. Co.’s Lawn Reilers . "30¢ 


Rope—tThe following prices are f.o. 
b., New York or factory, and are shaded 
EO 6 on large lots; terms, 14¢% for 


franila,7 7-16 in. diam. and eer? DB 94¢ 















Manila. ......seeeseseersese in. # B10 ¢ 
Manila...... ..54 and 5-16 in. ® B 104g¢ 
Manila, Tarred Rope eee eecesees eno¢ 
Manila, Hay Rope....-.+.-+-+++ eno ¢ 
Sisal....... -16 at and larger # B Hs 
Sigal. ....:scccessesersccsees in. RD 8ig¢ 
Bisal. ..2cccccccece igand 6-16 in. # D 83q¢ 
Sisal, Hay Rope....+-s-s+eeseees #D 7%¢ 
Sisal, Tarred ROpe.....ss.se00s DD Te 
Sisal, Medium Lath Yarn....... SD 7Ti4¢ 
New Zealand. .7-16 in. & larger ® B 7iq¢ 
New Zealand......+-++++ inch, # B 734¢ 
New Zealond..44 and 5-16 inch, # B 8ig¢ 
New Zealand, Ha y Rope.. - OD Tlg¢ 
New Zealand, Tavred ope.... #D ons 
Cotton Reze.. * Ae 
Jute Rope........ Ds 7 
Wire— 
List February, 1892. All kinds........ 45% 
Rules— 
-80&10&104 
jiennnan ida’ 50&1 


Starrett’s Steel Rules and Straight 
Be ikccns cecnceseneancecceasedtveth 2521048 


Saa lrons—See Irons, Sad. 


Sand and Emery Paper 


and Cloth— 
See Paper and Cloth. 


Sash Cord—See Cord, Sash. 
Sash Locks—See Locka, Sash. 


Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 


Sausage Stuffers or Fil- 
lers—See Stuffers or Fillers, 


Sausage. 
Saws— 
Disston’s Circular............... 45@45&54 
Disston’s Cross Cut, list Jan. 1,'93.40&10% 
DO SL eee er 25% 


Woodrough & McParlin. 
Hand, Panel and Rip... .........25 
Cross Cuts, list Jan.1, 1893.2... 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson Mfg. Co. 
Hand, Panel and Rip............. 308104 
Cross Cuts, list Jan. i sete... aveees 45&104 


Atkins’ Cross Cuts, new ‘List. ue 40% 
Atkins’ Mulay, Mill and Drag.....50&10¢ 
Atkins’ One-Man Saw.......... paceuend 40% 


Atkins’ Wood Saws............-..+. 40% 
Peace Circular and Mill.. ~ one 
Peace Hand Panel and Rip... 5S 


Peace Cross Cuts, list Jan. i,'93.. eai0s 
Richardson’s Circular and Mill.45@45&54 
Richardson's X Cuts,list Jan.1,'93.45&10% 
Richardson’s Hand, &e 25&5S 


C E. Jennings & Co.’s brand. © . ....25% 
Hack Saws— 
Griffin’s, complete............... 40&10@50 
Griffin's Hack Saw Blades.. ae 
Star Hack Saws and Blades... +00 ROS 
Eureka and Crescent.........0..0.se0008 25% 
Scroll— 
Lester, complete, oe BD. coccccecsceses 25% 


Rogers, complete, $4.00 .25% 
Barnes’ Builders’ and Cab Makers’$i5,25¢ 
Barnes’ Scrolt Saw Blades. ............« 354 
Saw Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 


Saw Tools—See Tools, Saw. 


Scales— 


Hatch, Counter, No. 171, good quality. 
# dos $18, D0@si3. 00 


Hatch, Tea, No. 161.. *e a *. ee 

Union Platform, Plain......... 2.10@2.20 
Union Platform, Striped...... Sel0Sa:30 
Chatillon’s Grocers’ rip Scales....... 508 
Chatillon’s Eureka...........+« esecceese 

Chatillon’s Favorite, .......ccceeseceess 40% 
Family, Turnbulls.............++ 30@30&10 
Riehle Bros.’ Platform..............+.. 40% 


Scale Beams— 
See Beama, Scale. 


Scissors, Fluting.........45s 
Scrapers— 
Adjustable Box Scraper (S. R. & L. Co.) 
Te eae ema 80&10¢ 
Box, 1 Handle........... ¥ doz 50 
Box, 2 Handle........... # doz 25 
— Box and Ship.... ........ 104 
TE acnut ean sagdaevdes seca 50&10&604 
Ship, CommMoR.,......5 «+++ # doz $3.50 net 
SGI, Bs BOGE OD ccc vcccscoccssscedeas 10% 
Screen Window and Door 
Frames—see Frames 


Screw Drivers— 
See Drivers, Screw, 


Screws— 
Bench and Hand— 


Se ssalogseeene 
Bench, Wood, Beech.... ...... 

nen Wood, Hickory............. 
Band. Wood 


amen: Lag onis Hand-Rall— 


Lag, Blunt Point, list Jan. 1, 1890....... 

80@80&108 
Coach and Lag, Gimlet Point, list Jan. 
1, 1890 ie 


Hand Rail, H. B. mie Co.. “Houlog Toa 
Hand Rail. Am. Screw OD. coccscescdese 75% 


Jack Screws— 
Jack Screws, Millers rape metcegesaaes 


Jack Screws, P., S. & W....ccecsecceces 

Jack Screws, Se iacencsesenennneal 

Jack Screws, Stearns’......... ioidaiog 
Cork— 

Humason & Beckley Mfg. Co. seeeeees 

WEMOOIND, 5c cécccas ssevee 3334@3314k54 

Detroit Cork Screw Co...........++. 

Machine— 

Flat Head Iron.. 

Round Head Iron... . 

Wood— 
List January 1, 1891. 

Flat Head Iron............ 70% 

Round Head Iron......... 65% | Extra 10 

Flat Head Brass.......... 70% or 10& 

Round Head Brass........ 65% 10%0ften 

Flat Head Bronze......... 704 given, 

Round Head, Bronze: ...65% 

Rogers’ Drive Screws. ...........s.++ 82448 
Scroll Saws—See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes-— 

Cra pascusacoueds ee cunnse 4025@402104 

MN Cbwuevdecccanth 6 datenceats 40&10&508 


Scythe Snaths— 
See Snatha, Scythe. 
Sets— 


Awland Tool— 


Aiken’s Sets, Awls and Tools, 
No. 20, # doz ee ces cuncass 60@60 &54 
rea Ada. Tool Hdls., Nos, 1, $12; 2, $18; 
45% 


3, $12 
Mille rs Falls et — Hdls. 


OS Oa 254 
Henry’s Sesbinatice Haft...# doz $6.50 
Stanley’s Excelsior: 

oes 1, $7.50; No. 2 $4.00; No. 38, 
cue erie cuvebesetuenhatel 

No. 42, $10.50; No. 43, $12.50. ..70&10&54 

Nall— 
I. ncicenecsmsomieudes # gr. H.00GH. 
i mmredddncgenteesumededt # gr. $3.25 
SEE Dinas ox <canannsedoncucscennesel 5 
Cannon’s Diamond Point...# gr. $12, 
Rivet— 


Regular list 


Stillman’s Genuine. ...# doz $5.00@7.75, 


Stillman’s Pattern, Hand, ® doz $3.25 ; 
Oe, ae 











Common Lever....... oa _ ~— 00, ibgooe 
Morrill’s No. 1, 3,084.00 40&20% 
De Es CEs ecaccnstcccccensta ”740820% 
Nos. $ and 4, Cross Cut, $22.50. .40&20¢ 
No. 6, Mill, $30.00. ........00ce00e- 40&20% 
Wie, BR oc naceccccconcceatad 40&204 
Leach’s. .No. 0, $8.00; No. 1, $15...15@20¢ 
UN Se can cesenseoocores 20& 10@20&10&10 
Hammer, Hotchkiss. ............. $5.50, 10% 
Hammer, Bemis & Cail Co.'s new Pat.454 
Bemis & Call aaa wees 30&5% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Plate..........+0... 208 
Bemis & Call Co.’s penton Cut.. . S0R5S 
Aiken’s Genuine. .......$13.00, 608109605 
Aiken’s Imitation............. 00, 56454 
Hart’s Pat. Lever 
DET EEidis shoiesccccscodnecanaill 25% 
yeas pheoececvcccccos. encogesd 40&1 
Atkin’s Leve -® doz No. 1, $6.00 
Atkin’s Criterio .# doz No. = 00 
Croissant (Keller), No. L $15.00 ; No. 2 
Gktensascaceccesassceuseseedue 104 
Avery’s Saw Set and Punch........... 50% 
Kohler’s Rogal. ...-cccccecccees # doz $7.00 
Kohler’s Giant Royal......... # doz $12.00 
CTR, cvcvecucosecocngonssna # doz $3.00 
Lioyd’s Acmeé........... # doz $15, 10% 
Taintor Positive..........+. # doz $18, 50% 
Sharpeners, Knife— 
Larkins’. 


Applewood Handles. ..¥ aoz. 
Rosewood or Cocobola. # doz. es x08 aon 


Shaves, Spoke— 


ood 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.). 
Stearns’ 
DE.) dccnteanene evcaengedese 
Goodell’s ® doz. $9.00. ........csccccees 25% 


Shears— 
american (Cast) Iron. .75&10@75£10&54 
Barnard’s Lamp a eeeeee. -® doz. $3.75 
Seymour’s, List Dec. 188 

G0s108 16@6081081085% 
Heinisch’s, List Dec. 188: 
Goe108i6@0081 081085 

Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears............ SShes 
Cast Steel Trimmers: 

First —— 

Second quality... 
Acme Cast Shears. 
gy Cast Shears 
Clipp 









Victor ‘Cast Shears...... isaionse 
How ae Bros. & Hulbert, Soli or 
Mea o ccoccceccnsececgnessescescansoneed 


Hatch Cutlery Co., Solid a Fo 
Davenport Cutlery Co.. 
Clauss Shear Co. “Ie enone cenmee 
Clauss Shear Co., Nickeled, same list. 
Galvanic te 9 in., ® doz. $1.00 @ inc 
Rlectric Cus toh 60eesesougsecececese = 
Campbell Cutlery Co., Jap’d....:7; 
Nickel Plated 


Tinners’ Snips— 
Wrt. Handles, Steel Blades. ..20@20&10% 


N Snips and Shears......... ~_ae 
Castitiandles, Laid with Steel., . oe 





1319 
Pruning Shears — Hook— 


Disston’s pomngees | 
and Sa 





E.S.Lee & on 's Pruning 

Pruning Shears, ning Tools 50810@ 708 Pee, fon 

Henry’s Pruning Shears, # 08 
Wheeler, M. & C. Co., , Combination 
Dunlap’s Saw and Chisel, # d 

Sa Mallinson & Co, No.1, ees 


oe Saar No. 1, $15.00 # dos. “jouae 


Levin Pruner No. 2, $21.00 # doz...40&3% 
Tinners’, &c.— 
Snipe J: Mallneos & Ga. eee 
Sheaves— 


Sliding Door— 


M. W. Coe list July, —— ---50&1 
R. & t Dec. 18, 





eee eeeee 





Sliding Shutter— 
R. & E., list Dec, 18, 1885........ 60&10&25 
Sargent’ ’s list beseueesienences 26: cacennuen 
ED Di sdesncdadennsesdause eoaibaten 
Shelis— 


First quality 4, 8, 10 and 12 
First quality Rival, Club and Climax 


paar, 14, 16 and 20 gauge $7.50 





seeeeeese eeee 


Star, Club, Rival and Climax Soren toaag 
Smokeless brand, 12, 10, 16 ga 


Trap brand, 12 and 10 gan fe. oo 
Seibold’s Comb. Shot Sh sceseese 
Brass Shot Shells, Ist ae esvasde 
Brass Shot Shells, Club, Rival, Claes 


Shells, Loaded— 
Standard List, cay ao ose 
10&10@40&1) 


Ship Tools— 
SE, Z, WR iivetmrtecncrnapnal 20aes 


Shoes, Horse, Mule, &¢.— 
Horse— 


Burden’s, Perkins’, Phoenix, Stan: 
—— State and Bryden’s Boss, 


Rete eee eee e eee ee eeneeeeeeenel 


prams Frog Pressure, at factory. . 
Mule- 

Add $1 # keg to above prices. 

Ox Wrought— 






mali 
Drop, up to * ee bag...... $1.45 
Drop, w 35 
Drop, 


ee eeeee 
ORE Oe cere wee ween eeete cess 


Buc and Chilled, 5-3 bes 
Dust Shot, 25-b bag pe cccccesos 
Dust Shot, 5-® bag............ ar a0 


Shovels and Spades— 
ATsS. Shovels, Spades, &c., list Nov. 


extra. on Black kI 502105 
Fi) ENOES SNGER. cccvcccocecegad 

J errr 
Griffith’s Solid Cc. 8. R. R. Gooas....... 
St. Louis Shovel Co....... eles 





Terra Haute Shovei . Pes 
Shovels and Tongs— 
OU BE, coceestedécedell 60&1 
PE Ee caccccccccusuneeseced 60&1 
Sieves— 
TE Ti snc ncccccettcccduid 
Buffalo Metallic, S. S. & Co........ coasee 


Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters 


¥ gr $18..0@$20,00 
Electric Light..# doz Soe # gro $15.00 
A. & W. Sitters 


-® gr $15.00 
flunters Genuine.® ‘doz $1 75, eer gr $16.50 
Steves, Wooden n Rim— 

Plated 
Mesh 18, Nested, ® dos. 080 oe” 
Mesh 20, Nested, # doz.... 
Mesh 24, Nested, # doz.. ie ies 


Sinks, Wrought Steel— 


Columbus, Painted or Unpamted....... 
Columbus, Galvanized and Enameled. s 
New Era, Painted.......... 4081 
New Era, Galvanized and Enam 
60K 10&10@70R5 § 

Skeins, Thimbie— 
ee ewes 
Columbus Wrt. Steel. .Special 
Coldbrookdale Iron Co. ........ssesees 
Seneca Falis Pattern............ onneee SOR 


Utica P. 8. T. Skeins.. sovcees ooesOOS 
Utica Turned and Fitted... :.. -ovecee SS 


Slates— 
School, by case........50&10@50210R108 
Slaw Cutters—See Outtera. 


rubuaes 


a dos $24.00 40850 


- 40% Lots of 6 dos 





aetna aK 


v7 


1820 


Snaps, Harness, a&c.- 


mew list...........++55> & 108 
a “ponion sa2e 









New Patent.. .. 50&10&5&2% 
New R. 60&10&5&2% 
Seadie ks’ Tri enh eine 

*s Saddiery Wor s’ Trium 
Protz Snaps..........+++ 78@7 babe 


Snaths— 
BEERC..o60cccccccvcccoss-sve 50K 2@H50R5R 2% 
Soldering lIrons— 
See srona, Soldering. 
Spittoons, Cuspidors, &c. 


Standard Fiberware— 
idors, 8i¢-inch, # doz., No. 5, $8; No. 


@pitioons, Daisy, 8-Inch, No.1, 4; 10and 
inch, $6. 

Spoke Shaves— 

See Shaves, Spoke. 
Spoke Trimmers— 
Trimmers, Spoke. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Tinned Iron— 


Basti: Cen. Stamp. Co.’s list... .. 70&10% 
Table and Tea, Cen. Stamp. to os 
Buffalo, &. 8. ae 


Silver Plated— 
months or 5¢ cash 30 days: 





en Brit. Co., . 40&158 
Reed & Barton 40, 
Wm. foot mite. Co Saaeawoeneben 40, 15&5% 
Hall, Miller & Co...... 40, 15&5¢ 
Edwards Silver Co. ...40, 15&5% 
L Boardman & BOM. ooccveccesces 5081 234% 
Miscellaneous— 
& Edwards Silver Co.: 

0. 67 Mexican Silver......... 50k10&5% 
No, 80 Silver Metal...... ....- 5OK10R5S 
No. 24 German Silver... ...... 50&10&5¢ 
No. 50 Nickel Silver....... oneontin 5Ok5E 
No. 49 wees Silver........se0. 50&10&5% 

Siiorinctal aia ms +++» HOX1LOROS 
’ German Silver 
’ Nickel Silver. 








tlver cool 
silver, Hali & Elton. . 
-50R5@608 


eee e meee ee eee teen ee eeeeeeeee 


Ae eee eee eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeee 





Warners No. 1, in. ‘doz ors 
een (Coil), list April 19, itd oe ten: tn 
Star Col), list aon * 71886. aceeaan 
sity, 
"s, No. 1, 
Remaice mpl, ao He boutot 


Phoenix.... 
Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 
Miiptic, Concord, Platform and Half 


eee Ree ete SEES Ese eee eee ee ee eeeee 


Oliff’s Bolster Springs 





Starrett’s Microm 


aT Flush Bevel poems peseconsed 404 
very’s Bevel Protrac 


Squeezers— 
Fodder— 


oes. ¥® doz $2.00 
oe Gon f:26 


See eee eee eee eeeeeesees 





Standard Fiber Ware—_ 
See Ware, Standard Fiber. 
Sta o~ 


fier OO 


tat SeeTrd. ey 
@rand ‘aaa Tack Co.'s list. ...75&10% 


Steelyards ~ -....&1l0@iix 


Stocks and Dies— 
ith’s : 
‘ord 





See e eee eee wees 


Stops, Bench— . 

Morrili’s, ¥ dos., Nos. 1, $9.50 22, $1 
Botchkise’s.......... 10@10&108 
W eston’s, No. 1, $10 403 O&5S 


_ MeGili’s, # dos $3.... 


_ THE IRON AGE. 


Cincinnati.......... beescovnsse tenn 358108 

Terrell’s Nos, 1 and 2, # ey No. 8 
Ss scctscovsdvccesceseenssdbhdmsetel 20% 
Stone— 


Stones, " Grind—See Grindstones. 


Scythe Stones— 
Pike Mfg. Se, list April, 1892........ 8344 
Cleveland Stone Co., list Nov. 1892. .3334% 


Oil Stones, &c.— 


Pike Mfg. Co: 
Hindostan No. 1, ® B....8¢ 
Ps WOME.  ascevescocend 5 





#! 40@408 
Turkey Oil Stone, 4to8 
eee ee 80 10% 
Turkey Slips........... $2. 
Lily White Washita............... 60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita.. ............. 60¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra............ 50¢ ¥ 
Washita Stone, No.1 ...... ...+. 40¢ 
Washita Stone, No, s janecessoced ae 
Lily White Slips.. -90 
Rosy Red Slips....... . & 
Washita Slips, Extra. .B0¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1.............. 70¢ 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 3 nd sai % 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1 54¢ to gi n., 
$3.50 
Ris RRR, on bvecnsvsseenisial #8 Db 13¢ 
Lake Superior Slips............+++ # b 20¢ 


Stove Polish— 
etre Polish, Stove. 


DERES SD, covcepscccesccese 
Strops, Razor— 


Genuine ‘Emerson. ...........+.> 
Imitation “ .. # doz $2.00, 10a 
BEET Do ccc ccocencgccccccces sengescanen 
Redeus Belt and Com........ # doz te 
Lamont Combination......... # doz $4.00 
Jordan’s Pat. Padded, list Sve 3, bo 
Electric Cutlery Co . ° 
Campbell Cutlery Co 





Stuffer, A neanariaa 
Miles’ Challenge, # doz $20... ..50@50&5% 
Pee OO. .# doz, No. 1, $15.06; No. o 
Draw Cut No; ‘4, each $30.00........... 20% 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., list = 17, 93. som 
“a Dinan aseeeews snensmenentehennie 40&10% 


Sweepers, Carpet and 


Carpet— 

WORE WO. 6.20000 covesccsoeed # doz $17.00 
BEE BO, B.oe0000000 coseness ® doz $20.00 
Bissell, Grand.............++++ .00 
Dr. covcevececsesevets 00 
Domestic. ............. 00 
Domestic, No. 2.... secs 00 
Grand Rapids. .....ccsccs..000 # do: -00 

700 


Crown Jewel, No. 







vensanseanaeanshannonanee 00 
Im roved Parlor Queen, 

Tascnaecsense coosesed 00 
Tapanned ...... ccecee coves 00 
ee Re # 00 
ee. eeewenncesennss oe 00 
Parlor Queen........ .00 
Housew fe's ~ Delight. 00 
Ladies’ Friend........ wa .00 
Ladies’ Friend No. 2.......... 00 
Advance..... acveeneastanee # doz $18.00 
rer ¥ doz $19.00 
TWERERR, cccccccce sovccccccess % doz $20.00 
GRE sccscceesce 6cenne ee «eee ® doz $21.00 
Supreme...... ..... Sudebevesed ¥ doz $22.00 
Be acini # doz 00 
Gilt Edge # doz $24.00 
Acme...... doz 00 

Imperial..... # doz 

Grand Republic. . eons doz 

OP sc oc0concesccte ssescensee 





Goshen Sweeper Company, Grand 


— Mich., make the following re- 
5 dozen in 6 months.......... ¥ doz oe 
10 dozen in 6 months......  ¥ = 
25 dozen in 6 months........ ¥ doz 

Except on L.F.,when 10 dozen price ; 
$13.50, and 26 dozen $13.00. 
Lawn— 

Thompson Mfg. Co.........4 ceeveeeess 808 
Swings— 

DAVES LAWR.cccccccerce cece ccccescces 25% 


Tacks rads, 4¢-~ established 


straight Sten Short Weight goods 
are sold at lower prices. 
Carpet T: 


a Blued 
Am Tin’d and ere 
Steel, Brig me pad, Biued.. 





8. S., Tinned aa 
Bap OOOE. o cccccccesccece cocee 
Lanc., Tinned i 





Basket and Trimmers’ Tacks— 
Lanc 







8.8 ° 
waneerten Eh occcceneeae 
Common and ens Brads. 





Tim Capped Nails” : were 3] 
cite, aE os 
Ses peed ena 
Bonnie Blue..............0++ "Vue 1 60 


‘Bil Ny. re e Brad Box. gueneme. sonusthbe +4 07 

Parisian Gilt 7. eartoon .. -.50 

Home Tacks, No. 50 # # case (12 car- 
tons), $36.00; No. 100, ® case 
(12 cartons) $72. 00. 

Home Nails, a o. my 2 case (12 cor 
tons), $30.00; No. hoo: # case (12 
cartons), $60 00. 

Upholsterers’ Nails.. + « eee 0X108 


Wire Brads ants Nalls 
Steel-Wire Brads, R, & E. Mfg. Co.’s list 
50&104 
See also Naila, Wire. 


Tanks, Oil— 
Emerald, 8.8. & Co.: 30-gal.$8.75; 60- 


gal. TURE Ws cana caxcactsaxss eve 50&10% 
Tapes, Measuring— 
ATR ONR sss ck.ce diese caves eceeeed 40&5% 
8 onan. ase poansnntnmhaattvaes ~— .. 408 
esterman’s, Regular a 25@308 
re rermometers— 
laid REAR aks na cone 80@80&10% 
“Thimble Sicelns See’ Skene. 
Ties, Bale—steel. 
Standard Wire, list........ seve e BOKLORSES 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’ &c. 
Tinware— 
Stompes. Japanned ane Pieced, list 
BOM, BO ss éssvencneske 70&10@70&25% 


Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c,—See Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire. 

Tobacco Cutters— 

See Outters, Tobacco. 





Tools— 
Coopers’— 
DIM, « ventisarsevenenes ovesesipape sad 20% 
Barton's 
L, & I. J. White 
ATHessOR TG. OO: ...000cccsccdecee reek 
poe Boos om nbne agsscccece secune ° oe 
ndusky Tool Co............+ 1 86@ 30% 
Shaves cinnati Tool Co............20% 
Lumber— 
Ring Peavies, “ Blue Line”..® 4 .00 
Ring Peavies, Common...... 18.00 
Steel Socket Peavies...... 





‘ ba C0 
Mall. Iron Socket Peavies...# doz $19.00 


Cant Hooks, “ blue 44.8 doz $16.00 

Cant Hooks, Common ¥doz$14.00 

oo a ee Mall. Socket p, “ Blue 
ie Mass Abnnnovenenats ones 


Cant Hooks, Mall. Socket , Com- 
mon Fin: one nne 


A eee seen eee eeeeeeeee 





ROR eee eee eee eeeseereees 


doz 
Hand apices’: +-# doz 6 es "$15.00; 8 ft., 


Pike Poles, | ree & Hook, # Gon, 3 2 ft., 
ae St of, $2.8 16 ft. » $14.50; 
Pike Poles 0; So fe. he 12 ft. 

ee , 28 tt., ft. $11.00; 00, a Tele 
6 
16.00 on 7 a0 oz, 12 
gh, 14 ft., $7.00; ie ; 00; 18 fk 
20 ft., $16.00, 

Setting ‘pores doz, 12 ft., $14.00; 14 

ft., $15,00; 16 ft., $17.00, 

Swamp Seb entsaapsaes sooo doz $18.00 

Saw— 
Atkins’, new list.............. teeeeee ++ 0% 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom, 


Traps— 

P Game— 
Newhouse............++ eroceeoces &5S 
CRI FO ince onc cccccccccccesces 10% 
Game, Blake’s Patent.....-: ++ 0810852 


Mouse and Rat— 


Mouse Wood, Choker, # oe hol 
Mouse, Round Wire...... dos $160 104 
Mouse, C: nd vie nesese 


10 
Mouse, Ca em-alive. = 50 
Mo’ seseeeee® doz 0, iS 


Rat, Decoy ¥ 0.00, 10% 
Ideal. ...... seesneseeensenneel Oe gr $10.00 


Hoteh tchkiss Metallic Mouse, B-hole tra’ 
# doz., 75¢; in full cases, # d 
Hotchkiss Imp. Rat Killer...# gro ¥74 

Hotchkiss New Rat Killer... 

— —_ Rat sonerpaeene 

ade ove 8 . $1.75 

Waddel’s Go "Bang, ? gro. hakeautbeee $12.50 


Fly— 
Harper, Champion or Paragon.......... 
# doz. $1.75, # gro. $16.50 
Balloon, Globe OP AO. 4 sabe ois 
# doz. $1.50, ¥ gro $13.50 
Triers— 
Butter and Cheese.. ......sssecccceees BOS 


Trimmers, Spoke— 


a 
PEE 
seat 


SEPT R Oe eee Haste eeeeeeeeees 


Stearns 
Ives’, No. 1, $15.00; No. 2, $12.00 ¥.oes. 


Douglas’.........s0005 oseee @ doz - 
Cincinnati 222252525327 a me 


Trowels— 
Lothrop’s Brick and Plasterin 


0&5@354 
Reed’s Brick and Plastering...........1 
Disston’s Br’k and seanneeentes lo 
Peace’s Plastering............. 
Samos S Meyuase’s. q 
oat ne one Fes. . ééee +0 OR 
Staves’ 


vediae Waretoeedae 
B, & L. Block 00,8 list. ....++.-+.++0++- MO 
or MEE. OO. snsesseneesveeue OW 
Tubes. Boiler— 
See Pipe 





gr 85.26 Cuspidors.. 





® Balis 
® Balls........ 
D Balls. 
® Balls. 





Mand 4 Bi sii BS re] 





Oo. 264 Mattrass, 
Staite Line, Cotton, seveeece BBG 
Mason Line, Linen > » Bae os +02 SBE 
2Ply Hemp, ‘4 and % ® Balls 


Aree ewe eneees ee ee ee eeeeee 


Ply. Hemp, ; ® Balls.......... 





3-Ply Hemp, 134 ® Balis........ 
Cotton mate ng , 5 Balls to b.. 
Wool, 4 and 6 Pt Fate, 46 ® Balls. 


Fee ee ee eee eaten ee eeeee senses 


Vv ises— 
2 Rae ...60&10@608 


Parallel— 
Fisher & Norris Doubie Sepew.. -- bales 


SOCR RGD «.6cc00ce cee 000 eecencsccceee 
NT ive dws sen pecneseanensess oes 









WE Eh dec ceseces wo cogccceses eecccces 
Howard’s......... coerscesecoee ecceccece io 
Bonney’s.......+. Ccccecce covccccgsessans 
Millers’ Fala. . 
Trenton..... 
Merrill's, e 
Hollands’. ‘ 
Sargent’s...... e 0% 
eckus and Union..... ovscnehennnll 408 
uble Screw Leg..... Sedhece +++ L5&108 
PN sits ct ht odhadacces ssseceee ROQ2ZOE 
ees Adjustable. . posaseee ccesccees “Son 
Massey Quick Action... +" ae 
Saw Filers— 
Bonney’s, Nos. 2 & 5.00...... - £08108 
Stearn’s 
Stearn’s Silent Saw 
opkins 
Reading 
ia d Nos. 110, $10.00 
omy, oz., Nos. 110, 
iscekeadunicaemn as gi a 
Miscellaneous— 
PRONE FIeBe canis: secs | uaeee 
Phoenix Hand Vises....® doz $3.60, 
Cowell Hand Vises..........ssscsessees 
Gnctnnad ye: becceses covcenacs 
a eocccoseane 
Enterprise a bases each 
Massey Combination Pipe Vise 
—Price Per M. 
U.M -R.A.—B. E., 11 a 
Uv. eet E44 -s E., ee 
Uv. &W.R.A.—B. E., 8.....+6 
U.M.C.&W.R.A.—B. E., 7....-. 
U.M.C.&W.R.A.—P. E., 11 up. 13 
U.M.C.&W.R.A.—P. E., ° 
U.M.C.&W.R.A.—P. E., 8...... 1.70 
U.M.C.&W.R.A—P, E., 7 ...... 1.80 
Eley’s B. E., 11 and larger.....$1. 


asin ts 
MeR inthe. Wagon. 


Walser ie fap: Hol llow— 





un 
Whi Ware— 
Rustless Hollow Ware........ Bene 


Gray Enameled Ware— 


Mara Hetil. 500. anaa 
Bollers and Saucepans..........+++ 


Enameled— 


Agete and Granite Ware, list i Saag 
Ironclad Enameled Ware... .dis 


I eee 
Each. ...55¢ 





2.50 
Bins 8.50 
TS tae Be a 7.50 
Spite ns, Daisy.” 8in. 8.50 4.00 
Half-peck Measure....... 3.00 
Fiiso Pails. 
. W indurated Fi Fiber.— 

Ina Ringed: © dom, No.7 eae 
be yry~ kt ested, Nos. 0, 1,2 ss 
Keclors Nastod, Ree'i; ev and fa 
Butter tor howls 18, 15, 17 and 19-inch (3 


ws ald sa Hess wes, i Gi Bak and 






Beebe eps ga 
Hartf iver Mfg. besos 40ebams 


uwasne =. “36 sage Ty 
in ‘ote $ teas than 200 a a 


Washer Custers— 


We Boiss Wale. 
in’ edges— 


oe ceeee secccceseesecesssee® DB 
eoesbeccercreccccescccosesccoes™ Bm 


Site Seti oeene 


WwW eg's, Wells wo 


12 tn 92.76 
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Whips dente Asfoled § & Tin’d on Spools, .60&54 . Bemis & Call’s: : 
id Cop. on Spools...50&54 | Pat. Combination Bright ......... 40854 
es Whip or, Length. at. Py ona a a les ath ak Tate's Spooled, din’d & & Annealed. C0mss Pat. Combination Black  salagaes 40 & 10% 
xX. L. Whalebone $18. . S a ! \ 5 ° 's Spooled Cop. and Brass ........ Pattern. a 
enone Whalebore. cose eee 15.00 16.50 18.00 20.00 ee Cast Steel Wire. ..........0c202 cceceeeee 508 
hy Half-length Whale- . | Stubs’ Steel Wire........... $6.00 to £, 30% a 
o ccggccocgecegoceccesocoeccs 11.00 12.00 18.00 15.00 .... Steel Music Wire, 12 to 30, imported.... Pipe. e 
itandard......... sess» 8.00 8.50 9.50 10.50 12.00 13.50 15.00 16.50 70¢ @ DB | Alken’s Poche Cent). men as 
Grip, Raw Hide Center.... 6.00 6.00 6.60 7.00 7.50 9.00 .... «= | Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. The Favorite ® dos., 
New Name, Stocked Java, Black | Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. Webster’s Pat. Combination Seadaed oa 
and Wine Colors.............+++ 6.00 sere cee 1D Bright Wire Goods— Boardman’s. .....sece-.-.+ . 
Am 93 Pen Whip.......... 6.00 ond ‘cam GN ids vcscecccccveesce 85@85&108 sizes Ready...... peace 
Gents’ Light Driving No. 11) 6.00 eer BENG 6buescctedtcesece ecto ocenes 
Gents’ Light Dri 0. 106... :. 5.00 ivodn’ fees Wire Cloth and Netting— Donohue’s Engineer. ‘ 
Hand eStocked JavaNo.103 .. 4.00 a ai Painted Screen Cloth ¥ 100 ft.$1.7 -00 | Bagle.......... 
variety of cheaper grades.............00.seseeeeeeee .00 Galvanized Wire Netting...... 75@75&108 home, i 
Foam Wi p paSwapdncccecocacécnes os Sue a ie pm Wire, Barb— frome, is eled. 
ot iia oR iil an LA ae is dADE CRE 100 bhkns Gab decksn cons . $2. : ercwles....-..-++- 
Hardware J Assortment, 10/American, 75 Whips for $50.0¢. P See Trade Report. w Walker’ we seduatatbeebahbs mone 
Rope SII IU iin i tenanghnasanees oan 
Wire — Bee » Wire. Cincinnati Bene DECREED. oe. as 
Wire and Wire Goods— Stone, ‘ are nene Tafts Vise Wrench.............. 
= and Ann’d, Nos. 16 can Oe D cccccce- egna-eced 408 wri cl he 
Reelites, : cn seeel Baxters Adjustable" S*..... daiogsog ringers, Clot ae 
Bright and Ann’d, Nos. Extra 10 Baxter’s Seagenat Fiecccatecwbamienesannn 60% |; Am. Wringer oo ue. 
Merko, . —i—i(i(itsésés*@SC Wn cow www nw enn often giten. | Coe?’ Se isidiicceesonsdvecenanl 50&3% | Colby Witton 1. .28 
Br vend Ann’d, Nos. 27 8 Coes’ “ Mechanics? P idcscces taena 502103 | Lovell Mfg. tit Jan. | . 28 
Br. & Ann., Nos.0 to 18.) prtra 5@108 to 36........ veee Girard Standard..............+ uae 70% | Peerless Mtg: Co 2% cask 
76K10@ 75810855 often given | ,,1imned............. 65%10% Lamson & Sessions’ Engineers’. . 10% | National Wringer & Mts. s bon Uist 
'd, Nos, 0 to 18.75&5% | ong ‘het Tinned Broom Wire, 18 to 21, ® ®....4%4¢ | Lamson & Sessions’ Standard. ....70&10% June 1, 1808... ...cseee-esee «--«-8% Cask 
v., Nos. 0 to 18...... rices often | Galvanized Rence 75& P. S. & W. Agricultural...... ‘| 
TO&i10g | Prices often | Brass, list Jan. 18, .. 40854 | Girard Agricultural... mes Wrought Goods— 
7 uae list, Nos. 0 la lots. | Copper, list Jan, 18, 1884 Lamson & Sessions’ Agric’i.: a 0@308 Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 17, 1808 
eves eee70@70&108j “2re° Annealed Wire on Spools W. & B. Diamond........... J 85210@ 352158 














Paints, Oils and Colors.—Wholesale Prices 
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eae a eee 











nimal n Gytinder, dark, filtered... 10 @ 13 Terms, &c.—Lead and Litharge.—On , Zinc, pmemere. ae OB 4646 .. 
A al and Vegetable ! ffine, 23}4 @ 2 gravity.. ll @ 12 lots of 500 > or over, 60 days’ time or 2} | Zinc, French, Seal....... “3 e 
Pe. Parumne 25 gravity.......0. 10 @ 11 | & discount for cash if paid within l5days | Zinc, Frech, ‘aren —. § a 
City, raw.. pergal. .. @ 50 Paraffine, porn Waeasuas ™@ 8 of date of invoice. saac, Frech, V M, X. ‘ce o. . 7 
Linseed, City, boiled... .... cc DB | PRPAMERA, BEM...00. ners neee Y4@ 1014! Ocher, Rochelle.............. 1.35 @ 1i¢ | Zinc, Antwerp, Red Seal .. e 
Linseed, Western, raw..... 48 @ 50 Ocher, French Washed. ..... 146@ Be Fine Geen ZO 7 
Lard, City, gree Winter.. - e éd Paints and Colors— Ocher, ieee ics 14 s Zine’ Ve ~y Boe Oli: @: 
hiadane uae r, Am ad idk a enna , 
City, Extra No.1...... 65 @ 70 | Barytes, Foreign, B ton..$22.00 @24.00 | Orange Mineral, English.... 84@ 9 —_ lots of 1 ton and 
edunsebenedee 55 @ .. Barytes, Amer, floated....29.00 @32.00 Orange Mineral, French. . 10 @ 10% lots less than ‘one ton. ll ig 
Lard, City oe aoa seke Cd 8 @ .. Barytes, Amer. No. 1...... 16.00 @18.00 Orange Mineral, German.. 84e@ 9 Zine, in Poppy Oil, 
Cotton-seed, Crude, prime.. .. @ 40 | Barytes, Amer. No. 2......1300 @15.00 | Orange Mineral, American. 8i4@ 8% | 2!n¢, V..M, in Popp 
Cotton-seed, rude, off tes, Amer. Nc. 3 ‘11.00 @12.00 Paris White, English Cliff- lots of 1 tou and over...... 16 
f | eer ns @ 38 Blue, Celestial........ 6 @ 8 So ceencdncneeasuncnseces 1.00 @1.15 lots of leas than 1 ton we 
Cotton-seed, Summer Yel- Blue, Chinese... . 40 @ 50 | Paris White, American..... 65 @ 75 Discounrs.—French Zine.—Diseounta 
low, prime................. 45 @ 46 | Blue, Prussian.............. 25 @ 40 | Red, Indian, English......... 54@ 7 | puyers of 10 bbl. lots of one or assorted 
Opiten-qpee. Summer Yel eeu My a hee deeves 8 “ue ° Red, American...... s $ Be io 1%; 25 bbis., 24; 50 bila. 4%. Ne 
lo OFF BUDAEB 5.00. ccsee 3 rown, Spanish.... ..... A adeddactaeiecsee . 
Sperm, Crude. ooo ocee. 85 @ 00 | Brown, Vandyee, mer... 3 @ 36 Red. Tuscan 9 © 11 | discount allowed on less than bbl. lots. 
atural Spring...... <a al andyke, nglish. ene merica a 
Sperm, Bleached Spring & :. | Carmine, No.40,in balk. 2.75 @ .. # 100 B..1.00 @1.10 Colors in Oil te 
» Natural Winter..... 1.00 @1.03 Carmine, No, 40, = boxes Red, Veqete. English...... 1.20 @1.35 1b 
» Bleached Winter....1.65 @1.08 nc cceicendebane 285 @ jem, t Italian, Burnt and 10 
b Es had! swcsanetec nai Cems, No. 40, in ounce i] eee 4@ 5 35 
Whale, Natural Winter..... 55 56 DR cmtesveguusssins aun 75 @.. Sienna, Ital, Burnt Lumps. 1 3 18 
Whale, Bleached Winter... $ 58 Chalk, - bulk......# Tan. 2.40 @ 2.50 | Sienna, Ital. Raw, Powd... 4 5 1s 
Extra Bleached..... 58 @ 6 Chalk, in Dbis..# 100 BD... 33 @ 40 Sienna, Ital., Raw, Lumps.. 14%@ 0 
Bea Elephant, Bleached China Clay, English ieee Sienna, American, Raw..... 1 1 ‘“s 
Eiht hind tthe - @ # ton.13.00 @18.00 Sienna, American, Burnt and is 
Menhaden, Crude, Sound.:: 40 @ Cobalt Oxide, reprd ee 9.00 @11.00 Powdered 8D 46 1 is 
Menhaden, Crude, Southern .. Cobalt Oxide, black...... Talc, French aa oS i3 
Menhaden, Light Pressed... 42 $ 43 ots 100d. 190 @ Talc, American... 14@@ 1 
Menhaden, Bleached W’ter. 45 @ Cobalt Oxide, black nhenkae Terra Alba, Fr’ch. # 100 B 95 @1.25 16 
Menhaden, Extra Bleached. 48 @ .. less 100 BD. 1.96 @ .... Terra Alba, English......... 70 @ 80 Si oe la 
Tallow, City, prime......... 60 65 | Green, Paris, in bulk...... 10 @ 10% | Terra Alba, American No.1 65 = 5 Seen rR Fnt.... 10 
iow, Western, prime.. ‘a $ 60 | Green, Paris, 170@175 DB Terra Alba, American No.2 45 50 io a wees 10 
Cocoanut, Ceylon Beis cna ae i cca bite oocass 10 11 | Umber, Turkey, Burnt and Umber, Burnt 
Cocoanut, Cochin........... .. @ 6% | Green, Paris, small _ 12 @ 17 i  . Seer 4 Putty— 
Cod, Domestic -- 388 @ 40 | Green, Chrome, wae 6 @ 12 | Umber, Turkey Bnt. Ln.. 3 | m barrels and \ bbls. ou 
Cod, Fore . 42 @ 45 | Green, Chrom:, pure..... 22 @ 25 | Umber, Turkey, Raw and in tube... i ' 
Red Elaine.. . 44 @ 46 | Lead, eng. BB. white... i 10 Powdered............:.+++++ 9 mina wee = & ‘ 
Red Saponified......... #% 5%4@ 5% | Lead, Amn. White, d or | i. oil: Umber, Turkey, R’w Lumps In bladders... 1 
eeeceseeeeeesees per gal ° 4 Kegs, roe tees Cee se z @7 Umber, Turkey, Bt. Amer.. seein techie P 
Siri the siadacncee 4 egs, lo DB to ca, mber, Turkey, R’w Amer. 
Olive, gm bbis..... .... 58 @ 60 Kegs, lots & tons to 12 tons.. rv Yellow, Chrome... —-:- 10, @ 25° | tn a a urpent “a - 
WEES ocavac oO ns and over.. ermilion, erteam Lead. 11548 18 if oo errr” ‘ ‘ 
» prime, Lagos.....¥ ® ™o 834 White, | in oll, 25 ® “ Vermilion, Quicks’er, bulk.. 57 @ In machine bbis............. 2 @ 224 
pails, ad price..... -» @ | Vermilion, Quicks’er, bags.. 58 @ Clu 
Mineral Oiis— Land, White, % > oll, "12g ® tin Vermilion, Quicksilver sm’r oe s 
; ae add to k OS are @1 SE snncncges inane nrtse 62 @ .. WO? GRR. oc cicsivccess ve 8 10 
29 gravity, 25 @ 30 Lead, White, in oil, 1 to 5 B as. Vermilion, Engiish Im Br BO 0 I ie. vcessceccsnacete 12 “ 
GE BE cis ccnecnce ergal 7 @ TK ate tins add to keg =e. - @ 2% | Vermilion, Imitation, Eng.. 8 @ 35 Medium White............+. 13 1 
Black, 29 Sees 5 cold Lead, Red Red, bbls. and bbls... 6 @7 | Vermilion, Trieste........... 90 @ 92% | Extra White........... ae 17 @ @ 
MANE Vv innehons te wnteend 7 8 Lead, Red, Ms cdecbcccessssss GOT Vermilion, Chinese.......... 924@ 95 UO da dptctecceqsccescceese. EP Oe 
a e.. 6 B46 Litharg Kegs. hebnaseénssnccesones 6% @ | Whiting Common, # 100 B 374g@ 4246 lneuseuddducdeaeunccue 10 @ Ww 
Oylinder ‘liek Itered...... 14 @ 16 Litharee, b and 4 bbis...... 6 @7 Whiting Gilders’.... ........ 45 @ 56 antndntseececeiee Gaston we. 
The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Iron and Metal Trades, and a 
standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry. 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
INCLUDING POSTAGE, 
UNITED STATES AND BRITISH AMERICA. — aie  feadiaad 
Weekly Edition, Issued ovary Tuors- er Annem, Festpate, 
DAY Morping,. . . . =» B40 a year, Weekly Edition : $5.co=£1=25 francs=20 marks= 
t1 florins=6 roubles (coia)=as5 lire=a0 pesetas. 
CE any, Baitica, Frest_ and . Semi-Monthly Edition: §2.50= 10/=12} francs=re 
Tutep Tuurspays of every month, . 2,30 marks=6 florins=3 roubleateta) )=rabglire =o pesetas 
Monthly Edition First Txuurspay of Monthly Edition: $:.25= francs=s5 marks= 
everymonth,. . . ae 3 florins= 1} roubles (coin =634 li re=s5 pesetas, 
RATES OF ADVERTISING 3 | 
ONE SQUARE (12 LINES, ONE INCH). 
ONE INSERTION ~ = ~ - = = $2.00 SIX MONTHS, - - - - - - $30.00 
ONE MONTH, = = = = = me 7.50 ONE YEAR, - - = = = = «= 50.00 
THREE MONTHS; - - «~- «=~ «= - 17.50 Rates for larger spaces quoted on application, 


DAVID WILLIAMS, Publisher, 


New York (Main Office) 
; THoMAS Hosson, Manager. 


96-102 Reade Street, - . - “i i a 
Philadelphia - “a 
Pittsburgh, ” 


220 South Fourth Street, - - - - : a 


burgh, - - - -  - Room 509, Hamilton Building. - - - -  Rosert A. WALKER, Manager. 
Chicago, : " - - - - 59 Dearborn Street, cor. Randolph, - - - 4 tow. ben Redbee a 
Cincinnati, - - Rooms 22-24 Pickering Building, - - ‘<a HENRY SMITH, Manager. 
Louis, - - - - -  - Bank of Commerce Building, - - - =  «- H. H. Roperts, Manager. 
oston, . &* * scm 146 Franklin Street, eee es Se a oe Watter C. ENGLISH, Manager. 
Cleveiand, . - - + g12TheCuyahoga, - - - - = = Ezra S, ADAMs, Manager. 


BRITISH AGENCY : Office of Zhe Jronmonger, 42 Queue St., London. 
Remittances should be made by pa to the order of Davin WILLIAMs, on any banking house a the United States or Europe, or by P. O. Money 
Order on New York. When these cannot seutngpe Cones 08 any country will be received 
ewcianiope or Booksellers in ook of the world ma’ The Iron Age through The American News Compan or York, U.S. A, The Interna 
tional News Company, New York, U d Londoa, E ‘ened ; or The San esciiee News Company, San Francisco, Cal. Cal, U.S. 
Entered at the Post Offices, New Vork, as Second-Ciass Matter. 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


JUNE 7, 1893. 


The following quotations are for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. 
Rr LL 


IRON AND STEEL— 
aa ar iron from Store— 
Mi to 2in. round and square.. 


to6in.x%tolin... ...... ad 
Refined Iron: 


B16 too. i ® 2.00 2.10¢ 
0. 12....8 DB 2.20 @ 2.30¢ 





Merchant Steel from Store— 


Per b 
Opee-Reere and Bessemer Machinery, 
Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 
indents os .0nnsrnensne Zee 
Cast t Steel, base price in smail iots. 8 ¢ 
oes Machinery, base price in Be 


Sheet Iron from Store— 


Common R.G. Cleaned 
Amexeen. American. 


" 


Nos. 10 to16.... ... Db 2% <a ¢ 
17 to 2........8 B38 ae ae 
BD Bis snccd 8b pee 
25 and 2% b ¢ 
Eiosse. Kixeoiia » ¢ 
ae «9 D @ 
GI i Bis 0'nn 0k: skd veesesenchs tb 4¢ @ At 


Russia, Plani s 
undies use is an shed, &c 
eee 





cn nns secs ont coseenenccee eb 
Re D A, 10¢; O¢, 5% 
og RY ccmekenal , Se 
Galvanized 
B. B. 
Nos. 10 to 16 er 44 
17 to 22... Bd 4K¢ 
23 to 2%. BD 44¢ 
2% to bm 4%4¢ 
2 bm 5 ¢ 
28 Db Bue 
29 to b 64¢ 
n 
nest ENSIISH ¢ 
cess ines tcnvebbewc’ cewt eu ¢ 
Erased, Cost a 
OE PR DL ¢ 
Blister, lst quality...... .............. ¢ 
German Heeel, Bess.......escccccocccccces bi ¢ 
SN cits, cestinksnwavcdsndmadianste bo ¢ 
Divs: sitesed Skene onancneel bs ¢ 
8 = Cast Steel, ist quality.. D165 ¢ 
fi cent ty Peal Py ER eae, IEG Bi ¢ 
R. soy “Special ” D4 ¢ 
Db ¢ 
” “ Titenic” Dw ¢ 
M 

Banca, Pigs 22" @ 246 

RN 0. onic scp eakhonsanehs oss sele 21 

Straits in Bars te chine ehh Shreenegsehdes aoe 22 


Db. 
argharcoat | "Plates— Bright 
ae command 


gpeonding to 4 Per ee 


Sistas IC. 10 xil4.. 
12 xi2.. 


as 


S882 Sessusssksssszusss 


peaar cere 


ssesesstese 
Sefyeie vistctct 
-_ 
ao 





sesesereses 


x 
2x 23. 11.50 
IX,10x14,14x2.. .... 
BV Grade.—IC, 10 x 14, “Tt? re, 
Charcoal Pintce—Torne~ 


8 
ea-raot AAAAAINVWAAPDeTwewmwsoe 


Guaranteed Plates command special p 


a 
3 


rare it 

Dean Grade.—IC, 14 x 20......... -65 
xB sk 
Tie a s0secee 6.40 
Be Einacccces. 12.80 
Abecarne Grade.—IC, 14 x 8 5.55 
2 10.80 
IX 144x200 6 40 
Tin Boll ~~ Plat — 

n Boller Plates— 
Ce, “GOs... sees RR onthe, A500 $13.35 
Bie BE EBs ccc eces 112 sheets..... 14.50 
[IXX, 14x 38l........ 1123 sheets ........ @ 16.00 

American Terne Plates.—Apollo. 

Tc ccshanss. dete eneneseuannssresenaell 25 
IC, 20 x 28....... ientesiacesl i ae eae eaeieee neil 50 
PN civacckacss kaon arte sp eeieboeeen tkes 7.25 
Sei. axacocwsabes as eS ie 


| Dat: Fig. Bar a eRe i 


nufactured ae. 48 all articles of 
vic Copper is a component of chief value), 
35 ¢ ad valorem. 





ing 
rect and Bolt— 
Prices one y the Association of Co 
Manuf: ee of the United States, ay 
19, 1892. Subject to a discount of 15 *s@ 25 
according to size of order. 
























































& § § (Weights per sq. foot and prices 
4 $ 4 | .“ Peper pound. . 
a ie ce : 
§ €§ §/8(8]8/8/3]s] eis. 
8 2 E Slalalsialeisie le 
ZZ <4 |O|8|S/F/AR/B) @ 
30—72_——| 22 | 92 | 22 | 23 | 24 | 25 | 28 | 90 
See | | | me | 0 | oo | oe | 
3696 | 22 | 93 | 23 | 25 | 27 | 31 | 8 |-.. 
48—9g—__——| 22 | 22 | 24 | 26 | 28 | #|..../.... 
4896 | 22 | 22 | 25 | 27 | 20 | 33 
60 —9¢——— 22 | 22 | 27 | 99 | 84 )....|....).... 
60-—_—9g | 22 /| 23 /| 28]....]....]....].... 
Me 
POMEL... .0 cc) ccnshinelc: kites 
, 2% | 27 


Circles, Segments and nomen Sheets, 60 in. 


diameter and less, 3¢ 
of Sheet Copper requ to cut them from. 

Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, over 60 
in. ay up to 96 in. diameter inclusive, 
4¢ @ advance over petene of Sheet Copper 

uired to cut them 

Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, over 96 
in. diameter, 5¢ # D advance over prices of 
Sheet Copper pore to cut them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper 14 oz. square 
poe . oa heavier, 1¢ @ over the foregoing 


odid or or Hard Rolled Cop eer lighter than 14 oz. 
vo sees foot, 2¢ B® 


ah" Pol Polished yy per over 20 in. wide, 2¢ @ Db 
advance over the foregoing prices. 
Copper Bottoms, Pits and Fiaje—. 


14 ounce to square foot and heavier.......... 26¢ 
12 ounce and up to l4ounce to square foot. ..27¢ 
10 ounce and u oh 4 Bs cvctehaecvecsanse 20¢ 
Rr I IOs «v0. cc tciccsnsieccccccennanll a¢ 
an — less than 8 teches diameter, 2¢ @ DB ad- 
tio 

Circles over 13 inches diameter.are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms, 

15% % % discount, according to size of order. 

Copper Wash Bow! Bottoms— 
DONE: svn 666s cab can iiaeleb sence 8 Th 34¢, 158 
Tinning— 


Tinning sheets on one side, 10, 12 and 14 x 48 


D advance over prices 


iurtstansahsdenhshes seciiet a enee meee tae 
Tinning a = one side, 30 x 60 each....... 30¢ 
ee . oiler sizes, 9 in. Gheets 1 a in, x 60 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee) 
SOOO Re eee ROO HHH e ee Eee eee 
TT eee ee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee ees 


POR RRR HERR eee ee Hee e eee 


‘00 
For tinning both sides doubie the sims prices. 
Planished Brass ang Copper— 


July 6, 1892. 








82 | 28) 25) 24| 23/| 22) 19 
15 13 | 38 | 28 | 26) 25; 24) 23] 20 
16 14 | 84 | 29) 27) 26) 25| 2| 2 
17 15 | 86; 30/ 28) 27) 26) 256/ 21 
18 16 | 87] 831| 20) 27| 26) 26/| 2 
19 17| 38; 32/ 80; 20| 28| 27); 2 
20 18-19 | 89/| 34/| 32/ 81) 30| 20) 2 
21 20; 41; 36) 34| 33| 32; 31)| 2 
22 21; 48/ 37/| 36) 84| 83| 82) 31 
23 22; 46|-39)| 87) 86) 35| S| 34 
24 23] 48] 41; 89/] 38| 36) 35/| 36 
25 24 51! 44 41\ 40° 39' 38) 40 
Co r, Bronze and Gilding Tube, D additional 
ones Tubing. (To No. 0 clusive.) 
Above 5-16 ae ee EE, SEs cncccecerccecesse 
Plain, above 3 inch 
Plein’ a 
Plain, 3-16 inch 2 
Fancy “re. Brass, to No. 20, yh Beastea 8 > 


Bronze Ley 3 ; ® more 
Discounts LEGER BBG. 00. .cocccccccsceggccccescoces 


ao ang, Sheet Br 
Commer are | 
and including 10 


26 
Nos. 27 and 28.........|.28 


Old Copper, l¢ | 


over the foregoing | ™' 





Common High Brass:| in. 
Wider n w 
and including 26 


in, 
26 
28 
To No. 20, inclusive. .|.36 |.39 





Nos. 21, 22, 23 and 24|:37 |.40 
Nos. 25 and 26........ (38 |.41 
Nos. 27 and 28........ |-39 42 


BRE) SSE 
BEES Kee 
SSR See 
BBR) Ser 


Discount from List 15 % to 25 4. 


Brass and Copper Wire— 
List January 17, 1884. 





Discount 15 % to 25 #. 
Fine Numbers. 





Burrs— 





Drawn Roas for Bolts, Forgings, de. 
ver inches Inclusive..........0...00+ oo vecccee i$ 
fintehes Svus, Snes Ae 


free inclusive. . occcccces cee nese ces Dp 
of oe 5 inches inclusive ............. pees 


Speliter— 


Duty: Pig, Bars and Plates, $1.50 @ 100 D. 
Western Spelter be 


Tere ee eee cee eee eee eee 


BOTERA (PATO). 000000. sessescceccccess pave ¢ 
Zinc— 
Dut, Sheet, 2364 8 D. 

@00 B casks ...0.... Salas exe 
Per 7. ionabe versa ticntadesebapeleabuiesaace coseetd © 
Lead— 

Dut Fis, 023 09 ®. Old Lead, 2¢ # B. Pipe 
—F Sheets, 24¢ ve 5 
I icc ener 4 cauetasnevasiune®, aveke e 

DT Venkhiusadebavasiet dewseidiatesecseeccese cece el 
Pipe. oo ect to discount 20%......... ....... 
Tin- Pipe, — . = penne y 20%... ‘ 
Block Tin Pipe, subject to discount 20%..... 
Sheet, subject to ee ert teritis etece ; 
ld in exchange, hae 
ste 
EE re lé¢ 
Be Brak ise @ age 
Prices of Solder indicated by private brands 
vary according to composition. 
Antimony— 

COOIOR one 00 c'.ccvcccee den! Tobe ode B, b lle 
BEIOOTD oc ov cessdncds socnnapanes “ 1054¢@1L ¢ 
Aluminum— 

Duty: 15¢ # B. 

No. 2 grade metal, in WU AOUNG. Tales .0.08.0dae a DD .75 

- 1 (guarant tote ues, pure end vend, in ton 
Lote less than 1 ton...................16¢'@ 8 additional 
Old Metails— 


_Jvtess Paid in New York. 








